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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


At the always much publicized Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day Dinner last week, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the unsuccessful Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency last year, must have succeeded in con- 
vineing at least some of his supporters that the 
American people acted wisely after all in select- 
ing some other man to occupy the White House 
for the next four years. There was a good deal 
more than a long list of rather doubtful quips and 
strained play on words to condemn this address. 
A candidate for high office who at times at least 
seemed last Fall to be struggling to keep a cam- 
paign above the level of petty politics, popular 
prejudices and party pressures, seems now to 
have become a vassal to much that is petty and 
unworthy in modern politics. He pays his respects 
to his former high standards with an incidental 
phrase here and there, but they seem to be a “tale 


of little meaning,” and the words are usually 
not even strong. 


It was to be expected, of course—our politics 
being what they are — that no holds would be 
barred, and that every opportunity would be 
seized to “grab an issue” whether or not one 
really existed. One could hardly expect all mem- 
bers of an opposition party to refrain from at- 
tempts to make the worse appear the better 
reason, or even from twisting truth in an effort 
te make a trap for thoughtless and prejudiced 
véters. All this, somehow, appears to be part and 
parcel of our way of “playing politics” in this 
country. This annual dinner of the Democratic 
party, moreover, is a “party affair.” There one 


Continued on page 44 





DEALERS 


Can Crisis in International 
Trade Be Remedied? 


By MELCHIOR PALYI* 


Dr. Palyi, contending bolstered world trade in recent 
years is result of U. S. foreign aid, and “we are carry- 
ing international trade on crutches,” says basic rule now 
of administering foreign aid is to reward weakness and 
punish recovery. Sees need of streamlining our foreign 
aid procedures, and holds European statesmen are aim- 
ing at a devaluation of the dollar, which would be ruin- 
ous to us. Calls European unification “a meaningless 
concept.” Holds Europe is not capable of major rearma- 
ment and European ccuntries cannot restore their sol- 
vency without restoring convertibility of their currencies. 


We are at a turning point—that is, we might be at a 
turning point, having a new regime and something of a 
new spirit. At least there is a recognition of problems. 
The basic problem is economic aid abroad. The world’s 
trade of the postwar years rested 
on American aid. True, statistically, 
foreign trade is growing quite in 
proportion to the rise of prices; even 
the physical volume of international 
trade is actually greater than it was, 
say, in 1937. 

It should be interesting to com- 
pare: Some 120 years ago, in the 
1830's, the world’s total of exports 
(in. ¢.if. terms) was estimated at 
$1 billion. By 1900, it was about 
$10 billion. These are, of course, 
very rough estimates. At the out- 
break of World War I, $20 billion; 
by 1929, a little over $30 billion was 
the estimate. 

Now then, by 1937, the figure was 
$24 billion or below where it stood in 1929, but of course 
prices had fallen in the meantime. Physical volume, 
therefore, has appreciably risen in spite of the depres- 
sion. In 1948 it was $54 billion, $30 billion more than a 


Continued on page 36 


*An address by Dr. Palyi befere the Expert Managers Club of 
Chicago, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Free World Can’t Trade 
On a One-Way Street 


By HENRY FORD, II* 
President, Ford Motor Company 
Prominent automobile executive, holding our two main 
concerns are, first, to maintain a high level of production 
and employment, and, secondly, to strengthen free-world 
front against Communist aggression, says these objec- 
tives can be served through expansion of world trade. 
Contends free nations cannot exist unless they have 
markets in U. S., and urges tariffs and other barriers 
against imports be eliminated. Says increase in U. S. 
imports is only satisfactory answer to “dollar gap” 
and asserts U. S. industry need not fear end of 
tariff barriers. 


We are living in an age when faster and faster com- 
munication is being developed between greater and 
greater numbers of people. In our own 1 , we 
have seen some fairly sensational developments, Afir- 
planes have brought the towers of 
Chicago—including one or two of 
the ivory variety—within a few 
hours of London or Honolulu; The 
telephone has brought us even closer 
together, and the radio and televi- 
sion have made communications 
practically instantaneous. 

Then, there is that other medium 
which some people say is even faster 
than instantaneous on occasion. I 
mean, of course, the press. 

Certainly, therefore, this seems an 
appropriate time and place to discuss 
some of the problems that face us in 
communicating with other people. I 
say the place is important because, Henry Ford, 1! 
startling as it may seem to many 
Americans, our often called “isolationist” Midwest is 
one of the great trading areas of the world. 

Iliinois alone receives about one billion dollars a 
from industrial and agricultural exports and the ha 
of them. Our Port of Detroit, in Michigan, ranks 

Continued on page 46 


*An address by Mr. Ford at the Aseeel Winter Meeting of 
Inland Daily Press Association, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 17, 1953. 
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A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
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(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


ALBERT H. DEUBLE Brazil 28%, Cuba 26%, Chile 18%, 


President, Yorkville Exchange Co., Ine., Mexico 9% ’ Venezuela 5%, Ar- 
New York City gentina 5% (from time to time 
Members of N. A. S. D. negotations are carried on with 


the Argentinian Government in 
order to obtain compensation for 
plants expropriated by that coun- 
try and the company could derive 
great advantage from a cash 
settlement if and when it is 
reached because an investment of 
about $117.000,000 is at stake), 
Colombia and Panama 3% each, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica and Ecua- 


American & Foreign Power 4.8% 
Debentures of 1987 


At a time when doubts about 
the general outlook for the mar- 
ket are increasing, the safest and 
most profitable course to follow 
is to look for 
negiected sit- 
uations. Of 


course, they dor 1% each. 
are hard to The new 4.8% Debentures are 
find. It is fixed interest obligations and 


rank junior to the Gold Deben- 
tures (5% due 2030) but these 
Juniors have a substantial sinking 
fund and have a considerable ear- 
lier maturity (43 years). The 
spread of about 15 points seems 
hardly justified. Its asset cover- 
age, after satisfying senior priori- 
ties, is about $4,000 per bond. 
There are about 7,160,000 com- 
mon shares outstanding which are 
traded actively on the big board 
around nine dollars a share. At 
present prices, the best play 
should be obtained through the 
bonds which provide a high re- 
turn protected through a very 
good interest coverage (more than 
two times) and good speculative 
possibilities. 

There are also indications that 
the new Eisenhower Administra- 
tion might pay more attention to 
its Latin American backyard than 
has been done in the recent past. 
In conclusion let me say: The risk 
in American Foreign Power 4.8% 
Debentures selling at present 
around 66% seems very small; the 


therefore sur- 
prising to dis- 
cover a bond 
of the busi- 
nessman’s risk 
type selling to 
yield about 
725% on a 
current basis 
and giving up 
to 20% if the 
existing bor- 
rowing possibilities through the 
banks (25% down and 3%% inter- 
est) are fully exploited. I suggest 
the 4.8% debentures of American 
& Foreign Power due 1987 as an 
interesting situation with appre- 
ciation possibilities over the 
course of time of between 15% 
and 25%. 


Almost a year ago, on March 
4, 1952, the new bonds of the re- 
organized American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc., were in- 
troduced on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The enthusiasm for the 
new bonds and stock of this old 
company (founded in 1923) was 





| Albert H. Deuble 
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holder has good profit possibilities. 
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“Servel inc.” 


and Brazil but as usual, the fears 
were very much exaggerated as 
proven by two recent dividend 
declarations on the common stock. 
Fifteen cents will be paid on the 
common to stockholders of record 
Feb. 10. Thus it is amply proven 
that Foreign Power receives more 
than sufficient foreign exchange 
from its Latin-American subsidi- 
aries not only to service its bonds 
but will also have _ sufficient 
funds available for its stockhold- 
ers of which Electric Bond and 
Share is one of the largest. Even 
the conservative New York 
“Times” assures us that “Brazil 
Trade Debt Nearing Solution.” 
In fact, cash and temporary cash 
investments of American & For- 
eign Power Co., Inc., at Dec. 31, 
1952 totalled $15,560,000. Presi- 
dent Robinson said that this bal- 
ance was after 1952 advances of 
$3,580,000 to Brazilian swbsidi- 
aries for construction. The foreign 
subsidiaries plan to reimburse the 
parent company through borrow- 
ings from the Export-Import 
Bank. 


To the investor and speculator 
the basic attraction of Foreign 
Power is its key position in the 
industrial world revolution which 
is so great a political and eco- 
nomic feature in our times, states 
one analyst. Its subsidiaries oper- 
ate in countries where this in- 
dustrial revolution is in its in- 
fancy and where great progress 
has been made in recent years 
because of record demand for 
their raw materials. With the 
steadily rising demand for power 
the gross income of the operating 
companies will continue to in- 
crease. It is to the advantage of 
the company that its operations 
are spread over many countries. 
It can be estimated that the gross 


while mention 
of the latter 
only serves to 
bring the 
mind the very 
uncomfortable 
summer of 
1952, espe- 
cially for those 
who managed 
to exist with- 
out air-condi- 
tioning in their 
offices or 
homes. Air- 
conditioning 
is still in its 
infaney and 
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proportions and, with this 


months ahead. 


turer of gas-fired 





revenues are derived as follows: 





The Commercial ana Pinata! Chronicle 


The lengthening ddys and the 
warmer than average winter to 
date make most of us think of 
the coming spring and summer, 





in recent months it has become 
apparent that this industry might 
readily develop along megs Ee 
n 
mind, I submit the stock of Servel 
as one of the issues most likely 
to succeed in the market in the 


Servel has enjoyed a long and 
successful history in the refrig- 
eration industry and following a 
change in top management some 
three years ago, it has embarked 
on a new manufacturing and mer- 
chandising program. As a result, 
it has broken away from its long 
association as a major manufac- 
refrigerators 
and is now offering its new 1953 
line of products which will in- 


clude both gas and electric house- 
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American & Foreign Power 48% 
Debentures of 1987—Albert H. 
Deuble, President, Yorkville Ex- 
change Co., Inec., New York 
City. (Page 2) 
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ing an exclusive and -revolution- | NewOrleans,La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
ary automatic ice-making device Mobile, Ala. 


on an optional basis, -‘all year” 
air conditioning equipment, room 
air conditioners, automatic ice- 
making machines, food freezers, 
and the new electric Wonderbar. 
The company’s most promising 
growth is expected to come from 
its new -and rapidly expanding 
air-conditioning division. It is ex- 
pected to become a leading factor 
in the manufacture of an all year 
air-conditioning system that cools 
in the summer and heats in the 
winter, all from one simple unit 
which can be powered by either 
gas, oil, or steam. Within the next 
few years Servel believes its air- 
conditioning activity may become 
the largest single factor in its 
business. It specializes in installa- 
tions up to 100 ton capacity and 
is directing sales efforts at resi- 
dential, commercial, and indus- 
trial installations, in both new 
and existing construction. 

Servel, for the first time, ex- 
pects to become an important 
factor in the room air-condition- 
ing field. A completely new de- 
sign approach has been used to 
create an attractive window unit 
air-conditioner. The interior cab- 
inet is of one piece plastic of 
pleasing design. In addition, the 
product has other unique features 
among which is single dial contro 
of all functions of operations. In 
addition, the company has certain 
cost advantages in the manufac- 
ture of these window units which 
enables it to price them advan- 
tageously from a competitive 
standpoint. The industry is esti- 
mating a total demand this year 
of between 500,000 and 600,000 
window air-conditioning units 
and Servel believes it can obtain 
at least 10% of this total. This 
figure would compare with 412,- 
000 units sold in 1952 while in- 
dustry authorities predict sale of 
window units will more than 
double the 1953 rate over the next 
few years. While there is expected 
to be lots of competition in this 
division from now on, Servel will 
rank as one of the larger factors 
in the business. It is also possible 
that at a later date Servel may 
undertake to produce room cool- 
ers for other companies under 
their respective trade namés. 
Servel purchases its condensers 
from specialists in this field but 
makes its own compressors and 
exterior cabinets. 

The successful introduction of 
Servel’s new electric Wonderbar 
last September (normally the 
beginning of the slack selling 
season) far exceeded expectations. 
This portable refrigerette is silent. 
without moving parts, and styled 
as modern furniture in an all- 
plastic cabinet, and was designed 
for use in various rooms in the 
home, office. outside terraces, 
etc. Production was originaily 
started at 100 units per day last 
September, but because of the 
unexpected demand, the produc- 
tion rate is now up to 300 units 
per day and the company is be- 
hind on its unfilled orders. Ali 
of Servel’s air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment features 
no moving parts, which provide 
a longer life expectancy, quieter 
operation, no vibration, and are 
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Business Prospects With 
Decreased Defense Spending 


‘By M. JOSEPH MEEHAN* 


Director, Otfice of Business Economics, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Contending American business 
business recession before 1956 


apparanetly fears no serious 
at earliest, Commerce Depart- 


ment analyst cites contirued heavy capital investment as evi- 

dence of general confidence. Warns, however, any sharp re- 

duction in business activity may change plans for new capital 

outlays and lead to drastic contraction. Looks for little let-up 
in defense spending this year. 


The desire to leok ahead and 
anticipate coming problems has 
long been a characteristic of 
American business. 
changes can 
be foreseen— 
as at the end 
of a period of 
extraordinary 
rise in gov- 
ernment ex- 
penditures for 
armaments— 
the need for 
soundly-based 
forward plans 
and programs 
heightens this 
normal desire. 


When major 





In tackling : 
problems in- M. Joseph Mcehan 
volving the 


future, the first difficulty encoun- 
tered is that of facing the uncer- 
tainties of the world in which we 
live. There is a great temptation 
to stop right there—since to cope 
with them it is necessary to make 
estimates, and the estimates may 
be taken as evidence of an at- 
tempt to forecast exactly what 
will happen next. 


Viewed in another light, how- 
ever, such basic difficulties as 
this simply underscore and give 
point to the desire of business for 
an analysis of the uncertain pe- 
riod ahead. The Department of 
Commerce, recognizing this situa- 
tion, thought it necessary to make 
an evaluation on the basis of the 
best present-day judgments that 
could be formulated. 


In this regard our thinking was 
paralleled by that of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 
which once before had pioneered 
in the task of helping business re- 
convert from military to civilian 
goods output. Long before the end 
of the last war the CED had col- 
laborated with the Department of 
Commerce in calling the attention 
of business to the possible shape 
of things to come. At that time, 
in 1942, the year of its organiza- 
tion, the CED had asked us to sur- 
vey the economic horizon, and a 


few months later the Depart- 
ment issued a report entitled 
“Markets After the War.” It was 


reprinted and widely circulated 
by CED, whose field organization 
made it the subject of discussion 
throughout the country in meet- 
ings of leading businessmen. 


A Survey of Trends 


Last year in the discussions 
which led to the initiation of an- 
other such study in July, 1952, 


*An address by Mr. Meehan at the 
Marketing Conference of the American 

ement Association, New York City, 
Feb. 9, 1953. 


business leaders emphasized the 
need for a survey that would pro- 
ject major economic trends as far 
as was feasible toward the year 
1955. As you will realize, we 
early recognized the difficulties 
involved in such an undertaking 
and I believe that the text of our 
new report on “Markets After the 
Defense Expansion” shows that we 
are fully cognizant of them. 


But we were aided and encour- 
aged by business. They gave us 
the benefit of their forward plans. 
In preparing our report we had 
the advice and counsel of a spe- 
cial advisory group of 19 out- 
standing business and university 
economists and of staff members 
of the Committee for Economic 
Development. We had also the 
cooperation and assistance of other 
Federal agencies. 

I can here attempt only to re- 
view some of the more general 
findings resulting from our look 
into the murky period ahead. I 
shall undertake later to describe 
briefly the process by which such 
an analysis is conducted—in short, 
to explain what lay behind these 
90 printed pages. The first major 
problems we faced were the de- 
termination of the general pat- 
tern of defense expenditures, pro- 
jected at the year-end, and an 
evaluation of the prospects in the 
various private markets for both 
investment and consumption 
goods. 


In summarizing the results, I 
shall not go into the qualifications, 
which of necessity are set forth 
fully in the report itself. The 
over-all conclusions as to the out- 
look follow. 


The prospective rise in defense 


expenditures, the continued 
strong trend of investment by 
business, and the current satis- 


factory inventory position point 
toward the strong probability, 
though of course no certainty, of 
another year of good business in 
1953. 


Productive resources appear 
adequate to forestall sizable gen- 
eral price rises unless an inven- 
tory boom should develop or in- 
ternational relations seriously de- 
teriorate. However, moderate 
price advances in areas which 
have previously lagged, such as 
rents, are to be expected. 

The prospect for 1954 naturally 
was viewed as more uncertain. 
In part, this is simply because the 
period is more remote and the 


basic assumptions still less firmly 
founded. 

But one fact we considered of 
major significance. The sum of 
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The Dimes Have Changed 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


An investor-slanted view of a distinguished merchandising 
organization which is almost as deep in the American tradition 
as baseball and apple pie —the Woolworth Five and Ten. 


Seventy-three years ago, in 
Watertown, New York, the pio- 
neer Woolworth unit first saw the 
light of day; and while since the 
gaslight era, 
the stores 
have been fa- 
mous for their 
barn-red 
nameplates, 
red figures 
have been no- 
ticeably ab- 
sent from the 
earnings state- 
ments of this 
eminent mer- 
chant enter- 
prise. In the 
1952 annual 
report, just 
issued, a fas- 
cinating saga of sustained profita- 
bility and unbroken dividend pay- 
ments is revealed for 40 
consecutive years. In these two 
generations, the company never 
showed a loss, never earned less 
than $2.26 a share net (1943, a war 
year), never paid less than $1.60. 
Further 100 shares of Woolworth, 
worth in Dec., 1919 $12,000, has 
grown with stock dividends, to 
1950 shares today, worth $87,750 
at. 45; and not counting a boatioad 
of cash dividends through the 
years. With all the current talk 
about growth, get a load of the 
Woolworth story. 


Still Growing 


While some analysts have now 
tagged the outfit as a “mature” 
company, and the growth rate may 
have slowed, there is no real rea- 
son to believe this resplendent re- 
tailer has stopped growing. For 
1°95” its sales were largest in his- 
tory, $712.6 million; and the top 
brass predicts a new high for 1953. 
While the total number of stores 
is down from the all-time high, 
2,027 in 1940, the stores sloughed 
off were poor earners. Right now 
there are 1,787 stores in the U. S. 
165 in Canada and eight in Cuba. 
The farthest North is in Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, up 
towards the Alaskan border. New 
faces on the Woolworth map for 
1952, included 19 stores in subur- 
ban shopping areas, with proper 
parking space, such as the ones in 
Atlanta and Akron; and there’s a 
snazzy new unit in Grand Prairie, 
Texas. One of the largest stores 
is in San Francisco, moved in 1952 
to the Flood Building—two floors 
of the latest thing in streamlined 
sales bait. Altogether 31 new 
stores opened, and 14 shuttered 
last year. 


Bird Cages and Electric Drills 


Somehow the word verticality 
seems significant in talking about 
Woolworth. One of the earlier 
skyscrapers, the Woolworth Build- 


img, suggests that; and today ver- 
ticality is evidence by two more 
things. While it is true that, ex- 
cept for the N. Y. Store, two floors 
at most plus a basement, with con- 
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necting escalators, is the standard 
pattern, verticality ic found in the 
constantly rising price-top. Time 
was when the limit was 25c or 
perhaps 50c. Now, however, you 
can mosey into the five and dime 
and spend $10 for a bird cage or 
a lamp, perhaps $50 for an electric 
drill or saw for your cellar work 
bench; and tucked away in corners 
of some of the newer stores you'll 
find even costlier articles being 
offered for sale in an experimental 
sort of way. Of course, this trend 
to higher priced items has some 
limits in a chain famed for a mil- 
lion low priced articles, all sold 
on a strictly cash and carry basis. 
For instance, most televisions and 
appliances are sold on credit, and 
you’d hardly expect Woolworth to 
offer motor cars, like Sears Roe- 
buck. 


Merchandising Skill 


The third illustration of ver- 
ticality I had in mind was display. 
Remember the old days when each 
Woclworth counter used to spread 
out before you like a minute flat 
prairie; with dozens of little parti- 
tioned areas, each laced with a 
plethora of gadgets? Well today 
it’s different and the counters you 
gaze at are more like mountain 
rangers, piled cleverly and neatly, 
in a-tapering mound toward the 
ceiling. At the eye level, literally, 
hundreds of items peer out at you 
from this chrome, glass and plastic 
Alpine ridge. Verticality I call it. 


What all this amounts to is that 
each strolling shopper who wan- 
ders into Woolworth’s, often with- 
out any special purchase in mind, 
sees this, and sees that; and after 
fifteen minutes in the store, has 
spent two or three bueks. Most 
Americans have an urge to shop; 
at Woolworth’s they can satisfy 
that urge at low prices; and they 
get excellent values. Probably no- 
where else can sO many buy so 
much: for so. little. 


Another thing—just ask your- 
self which is the biggest restau- 
rant chain, or which the biggest 
bakery chain in the country. I’m 
not sure that I know, but it might 
be Woolworth. Many Woolworth 
stores have lunch counters and the 
larger stores have full blown res- 
taurants with complete menus 
with pastries and desserts to 
match. Tens of thousands eat at 
Woolworth’s everyday. 


Another forward trend here is 
the testing of selfservice stores. 
Woolworth has three such right 
now. If they work out well, look 
for quite a few more—they help 
to cut the cost of selling. 

Shipping costs of goods coming 
into Woolworth stores have been 
rising. To offset that, the manage- 
ment has expanded its warehous- 
ing program in New York, Chi- 
cago & San Francisco; and instead 
of each store receiving separate 
shipments of individual items, big 
quantities of assorted inventory 
for each retail outlet are assem- 
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Korea and the Aftermath 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson, tracing the history of the rise and fall of great 
empires, finds U. S. came into world leadership by default of 
Great Britain. Says no one can be blamed for this, but respon- 
sibilities of leadership must be carried out. Holds peace 
patched up im Korea will not be permanent, and Russia will 


bled and delivcred in truck trail- 
er lots. 


Foreign Subsidiaries 


Something should surely be said 
about three special items on the 
latest Woolworth balance sheet. 
First, standing at $1, is the Ger- 
man subsidiary — 46 stores in 
Western Germany and West Ber- 
lin. No money has come through 
to America from this source but 
the stores are prospering and 3 
new ones were opened in 1952 out 
of retained earnings. $1 must be a 
vast understatement of this asset. 
Ditto for the $1 item “Good Will.” 


Thirdly the 52.7% share owner- 
ship in the British Company, run- 
ning 782 stores, is given balance 
sheet valuation of only $30,879,- 
630; yet it paid $4,911,200 in divi- 
dends in 1952; and had a market 
value at the year-end of $196 mil- 
lion (pound at $2.80). How con- 
servative can you get? 


In point of magnitude, F. W. 
Woolworth Co. is probably the 
fourth largest retail merchant in 
America following Sears Roebuck, 
Atlantic and Pacific, and Mont- 
gomery Ward. It has 96,000 em- 
ployees and a well-defined pro- 
gram of advancement from within 
the organization. It has about 86,- 
000 stockholders who feel their 
$2.50 dividend is reasonably pro- 
tected by 1952 earnings of $3.25 
on each of the 9,703,606 shares of 
common. Also they must feel as- 
sured by a year-end balance sheet 
showing over $100 million in net 
current assets. No bank loans or 
subordinated debentures to clutter 
up the equity here! Fact is Wool- 
worth common, being the sole se- 
curity, has built-in many of the 
attributes of the prime bond or 
preferred. 


1952 Report Tells AH 


If the forward motion of Wool- 
worth is not the splashiest among 
corporations, there is at least a 
glacier like quality of progress to 
be noted — broadening the price 
structure, steadily moving from 
smaHer to larger stores, upgrading 
the attractiveness and accessibility 
of merchandise, and offering con- 
stantly newer and wider varieties 
of small wares. Never before has 
such fine technique been devised 
to convert the aimless meanderer 
through the aisle, into an eager 
and immediate buyer. 

Look at the 1952 Woolworth 
report. It’s splendidly done—read- 
able and revealing—and will show 
you, in some detail, why this stock 
is such a reliable equity at all 
stages of the business tide; and 
how and why the dimes have 
changed. 


W. T. Bigelow Opens 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Walter T. 
Bigelow, Jr. has opened offices 
at 2509 Buchanan to engage in 
the securities business. 


Chapman Co. Formed 


SAN BRUNO, Calif.—Chapman 
Company is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 759 
Kains Avenue. 


A. L. Henson Opens 


DENVER, Colo.—Asa L. Henson 
is conducting a securities busi- 
ness from offices at 2222 West 
Thirty-fifth Avenue. 


Form Partnership 


(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRrontcie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — J. 
Mortimer Clark and Ralph F. 
Clark have formed a partnership 
with offices at 58 Sutter Street 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ness. 


Cohen, Simonson Admits 


John F. X. Frost will acquire 
a membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange and on Feb. 26 
will be admitted to partnership in 
Cohen, Simonson & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the Exchange. 


still seek world domimanc 


It may be out of place for me— 
a mere statistician—to discuss 
Korea. I have visited Japan, China 
and the Philippines; but have 
never been to 
Korea. One of 
my experts, 
however, 
leaves this 
month ona 
round-the- 
world trip and 
will later 
bring back a 
report which 
I will pass 
along to my 
readers. 
Here at my 
winter head- 


uarters i 
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library of over 10,000 volumes, 
some of which were published 
previous to 1760. While here the 


past month I have spent much hand 


time reading the history of the 
modern world, which dates back 


to the Roman Empire. There are’ 


two outstanding facts: (1) Some 


one nation was always the “top: 
dog.” (2) That nation was usually- 


at war with some other natien 


-which was attempting to tip over 


her “apple-cart.” 

The Roman Empire started with 
good leaders and the best inten- 
tions, but it was. continually at 
war. These wars were not to seek 
more power, but to prevent other 
nations from seizing the power 
which Rome then held. Every 
high school student who has stud- 
ied “Caesar” knows the stery. Fi- 
nally, Rome was economically ex- 
hausted with these continual con- 
flicts, and the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed. Later, the Spanish Empire 
took the leadership and went 
through the same experiences. 
Then the French took the ball. 


Remember the British 


Following Rome, Spain and 
France, England became the 
world’s greatest power. She held 
this leadership until the first 
World War. Her battle cruisers 
were in every large port and she 
policed the world, and was usually 
fighting somewhere. She just had 
to do this to hold her position. 
England also was rich and did 
the world’s banking, insurance and 
shipping. The English Pound 
Sterling was then the world’s uni- 
versal currency, as is our Dollar 
today. Germany, however, then 
looked with envious eyes upon 
England, as Russia is now jealous 
of us. In her endeavor to continue 
as “top dog,” England went to war 
against Germany in 1914 and 
again in 1940. These last two wars 
bled England so that she is now a 
second-rate power. There now is 
little hope of her getting strong 
again. 


What About the U. S. A.? 
The United States is now the 
richest and most powerful nation 


of the world. We have taken the 
world leadership from England. 
But with this leadership come re- 
sponsibilities. We must police the 
world. We are like a boy who is 
the gang leader. In order to so 
remain, he starts no fights; but if 
some other boy starts a fight with 
him or with any member of his 
gang, he must fight that upstart. 
Otherwise, he is no longer a 
leader. His influence is gone. This 
is the situation which the United 
States has gotten into. We should 
blame no one. It just happened. 
Unfortunately, we are like the 
man who had the “bull by the 
tail.” He was asking himself: 
“Shall I let go or hang on?” If 
we are to defend our position of 
leadership we must continue to 
fight in Korea and wherever we 
are challenged. This means we 
must “hang onto the bull’s tail’; 
but this is and will continue to be 
an unhappy position. On the other 
, if we swallow our pride and 
withdraw from Korea we become 
a second-class nation. 


We Can Expect Ne Peace 


I have a strong feeling that the 
Chinese will get tired of the 
fighting. Then Eisenhower will 
work out some kind of a tempo- 
rary peace with Russia which will 
“save face” all around. But it will 
be only temporary. Russia does 
not want World War III so long as 
Stalin lives; but she is determined 
to worry us and bleed us econom- 
ically so long as she can do so. 

, sisters and sweethearts 
are very anxious to end the Ko- 
rean War. I think this will be 
done with honor. But I further 
forecast that, within a year after 
the Korean peace, trouble will 
break out elsewhere. We all must 
expect our sons to be sent to fight 
somewhere at some time. 
sooner we get used to both worries 
and taxes, the better for all con- 
cerned. 


Maggio Company Expands 

Chas. J. Maggio Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, has an- 
nounced expansion of their facil- 
ities. Considerably larger quarters 
have been taken in 25 Broad St. 
to accommodate their trading and 
retail departments. Executive of- 
fices will continue at 120 Broad- 
way. 


Joins Mann & Gould 
(Special to Tue Financia, CaRoniciE) 
SALEM, Mass.—Ralph L. Sta- 
pleton has joined the staff of 
Mann & Gould, 70 Washington 
Street, members of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. 


With Edw. D. Jones 


(Special to THe FINaNctaAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Philip A. Rao 
is now connected with Edward D. 
Jones & Co., 300 North Fourth 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. . 


7’, 
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There was no material change in the course of industrial 
production for the nation as a whole the past week since de- 
clines in some lines balanced out rises in others. However, ag- 
gregate output remained moderately above that of a year ago 
and held close to the post-war record reached last month. A 
further comparison reveals that it was about 6% below the all- 
time peak attained in the final quarter of 1943. 


According to latest reports, employment was at the highest 
level ever reached at this time of the year. Claims for unem- 
ployment.insurance displayed a seasonal declire and were 5% 
under the prior week and 12% below the level of a year ago. 


In the steel industry, hot on the heels of steel decontrol 
moves in Washington, ccnsumers are descending on steel com- 
panies in what promises to be a mad scramble to “get cn the 
books,” states “The Iron Age,” natioral metalworking weekly, 
in its current report on the steel trade. 


This trade authority gives several reasons for the urgency 
and speed of their reaction among which are the following: 


(1) They want first crack at any “free steel” not already 
allotted to ticket holders between open-ending of the Contrclied 
Materials Plar. now. and when it is finally dissolved June: 30. 
(2) Since they are now free of unit restrictions on their own 
production, many steel consumers will be able to use even more 
steel, copper and aluminum than they -had comtemplated. (3) 
Knowing that steel mill policy is to generally take care of. cus- 
tomers on a historic basis, they want to be on. the books so 
the mill will have. them. listed as a regular customer. (4): Sad 
experience in other periods of steel shortage has taught many 
consumers, big and small, that their chances of getting steel are 
better if they have more than one source of supply. (5) After 
. more than two years of ‘steel distribution. under CMP many 
historic- customer relationships. had -become. distorted or oblit- 
‘erated. Now quick moves’ are being: make by mills and cus- 
tomers to restore mutually advantageous connections. (6).Under 
f.0.b. methods of selling steel it is advantageous for consumers 
to get their steel from nearby mills to: save freight costs. CMP 
distribution procedures and government directives had, in many 
instances, made this impossible. 


After CMP ends June 30, military and atomic energy steel 
needs will be assured by a system of simple priorities. Mills 
have already publicly committed themselves to make sure all 
such needs are taken care of. 


Although a selective steel price increase is expected by 
summer, end of price controls is not expected to foster a new 
wave of inflation. This was learned by “Iron Age” editors inter- 
viewing more than 100 purchasing agents in a dozen industrial 
areas last week while Office of Price Stabilization was sloughing 
off price controls right and left. 


With exception of a few critical materials such as steel, 
copper, aluminum, and some super alloys, most industrial ma- 
terials are in better supply than had been realized. Industrial 
buyers expect even greater availability in the months ahead, 
this trade weekly further reports. 


The strongest inflationary force mentioned by the purchas- 
ing agents was the seventh wage round, already a factor by 
virtue of the many previously-bargained increases which had 
been pending before stabilization officials and which now auto- 
matically go into effect. These will be soon followed by other 
new wage agreements, including steel, concludes “The Iron Age.” 


In the automotive industry strikes and material shortages 
caused auto output to ease about 1% the past week, according 
to “Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 


The statistical agency said 114,280 cars were assembled 
last week, compared with a revised total of 115,643 in the prior 
week. This was still 43% more than the 79,914 autos turned 
out in the year-ago week. 


The automotive industry hopes for a record first-half output 
new face a re-examination, states “Ward’s” which added, “a se- 
rious steel shortage may further complicate the production 
picture.” 


The agency still believes that factories might deliver more 
Continued on page 40 
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in Memoriam 
THEODORE PRINCE 


Theodore Prince, well-known 
lawyer, investment banker, finan- 
cial counsel, and writer, died Feb. 
17 in his home in New York City. 





Theodore Prince 


Born in Germany 78 years ago, 
Mr. Prince was brought to Amer- 
ica when. a few months old. In his 
youth. he studied law in the eve- 
nings after his daytime work in a 
clothing factory. He attended the 
Metropolis Law School and New 
York Law School, receiving an 
LL.M. d e from the latter. He 
admitted to the New York 
bar. in 1898. 

Mr. Prince began his Wall Street 
career in 1912; as an asseciate of 
his brother Leo in the firm of L. 
M. Prince’ & ‘Co. In 1924 he 
founded his’ own bond house, 


‘Theodore Prince “and Company, 


which had four ‘seats on the New 
York Stock Exchange and a mem- 
bership on: the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

He was noted as an authority on 


_railroad organization and financ- 


ing. He acted as an ‘adviser~ to 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee on the -railroads’ re- 
organization and their return to 
private ownership. His articles on 
politics and finance were pub- 
lished in the leading periodicals 
throughout the world. In recent 
years he was a regular contributor 
to the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” and “Barron’s Weekly.” 

Mr. Prince was a member of the 
Bond, Bankers, and Westchester 
Country Clubs, and of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 

Surviving him are his wife, the 
former Helen Levy, and a son, 
Sidney Prince. 

To them the “Chronicle” 
tends its deep sympathy. 


ex- 


Reinholdt & Gardner Adds 


(Specia] to Tue Financia, Caeonicie) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — William J. 
Board and Charles L. Fisher have 
been added to the staff of Rein- 
holdt & Gardner, 400 Locust 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Bxchanges. 
Mr. Board was previously with 
Looper & Co. 


Mallory, Adee Admits 


Stanley A. Aldrich on March 1 
will become a partner in Mallory, 
Adee & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Omer Malfroot Opens 


Omer Malfroot has opened of- 
fices at 3 Maiden Lane, New York 


City, to engage in the securities 
business. He was formerly with 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


Highland Pk. Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tue Pinancran Curonic.e) 

ST. PAUL, Minn.— Robert L. 
Smith, Jr. has formed the High- 
land Park .Inv2stment Co. with 
offices 2+ 781 South Cleveland to 
engage in the iftvestment busi- 


-director, 















Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


THE MEETING SEASON GETS UNDERWAY 
The Stockholder and His Free-Lance Protagonist 


With the annual stockholder meetings of the banks out of the 
way, public attention will now be focused on the gatherings of 
the corporations. The goings-on at these conclaves at this season 
highlight the company-stockholder relationship, his attitude, 
and what is being done for his protection— 
real or fancied. 

Continuing recent trends, this year’s bank 
meetings have “broken out” with added frills, 
as the news-photographer and multi-course 
luncheon. On the business level, an ever 
more flexible attitude by the presiding offi- 
cer toward the voluble stockholders’ questions 
and statements is to be noted. Motivated by 
the public relations factor and the practical 
need for expediting the proceedings in lieu 
of filibustering, as much as by the ethics of 
the situation; the chairman is to an ever 
greater degree allowing the public stock- 
holder “spokesmen” to talk. Such talk is 
still largely centered on the top salaries, 
merger possibilities, addition of a woman 
and agitation for circulation of 
post-meeting reports. 


In addition to the frivolous and colorful items thrust on the 
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agenda from the floor, the bank meetings have seen discussion 
‘centered on the more sober and constructive suggestions for pay- 


ment of dividends quarterly instead of semi-annually; issuance of 
annual reports in advance of the annual meeting; and avoidance 
of meeting-day conflicts with other banks. 


Year in. and.year out, the question of top salaries—easiest to 


dramatize .and incite the vengeful anger of the frustrated—im- 


portantly occupies the time of the floor “discussants;’: and quite’ 
understandably, elicits the interest and protests of. the share- 


‘holding owners.. Although some instances of compensation abuse 


may occasionally crop up, concentrating on this subject: blows -it 
up far out of proportion to its importance. 


Public Stockholders Nos. One and Two - 


This tendency to concentrate emphasis on the relatively super- - 
ficial as well as on the matters of fundamental importance in the 
-management-stockholder relationship, is substantiated by the 
newly. issued. Annual. Report of the brothers Gilbert, pioneers and 
chief actors in championing stockholders’ owner-rights. (13th 
Annual Report of Steckholders’ Activities at Corporation Meet- 
ings—1952.). In the 131 pages of this booklet, the crusaders detail 
their year’s exploits, leavened by a liberal sprinkling of their cor- 
porate philosophy. 

The circulation of the Gilbert report has now reached 8,000 
copies. The author-protagonists state that the cost of their print- 
ing and mailing, amounting to $2,000, is the only source of 
expense entailed by their activities; that contributions of not more 
than $3 per individual shareholder were received to the extent 
of about $1,000, the difference being borne out of their own 
pocketbooks. 

A Meeting Marathon 

Not being engaged in business or a profession, they devote 
themselves to relentless meeting-attendance. In line with their 
customary achievements, they raced to 130 meetings last year. 
They list the names of 135 corporations whose “festivities” they 
will grace during the next three months; two-a-day a-piece when 
necessary. In these “host” companies they themselves hold any- 
where from seven to 100 shares. 


“Pre-season” Brother Lewis is engaging in a high-class warm- 
up for these activities, by lecturing on a circuit extending from 
Harvard University to the Laurentian Mountains of Canada; while 
brother John is initiating a women’s workshop as a kind of dress 
rehearsal for good performances zt coming meetings. 


Froxy Handling 
While the Gilberts make no solicitation of proxies, in the i-- 
stances of corporations in which they are stockholders, they are 
always willing to be entrusted with the form of proxy sent out by 
the management. However, the stockholder must substitute the 
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Prosperity by Inflation 


Neo-Classical and Keynesian Approach to 
Business Stabilization 
By L. ALBERT HAHN, PH. D. 
Economist; Author “Economics of Ulusion,” Etec. 


International monetary authority examines popular forecast 
that depression is in offing but that it supposedly will be cur- 
tailed through government's ability and willingness to use 
deficit-spending and other inflationary devices. Dr. Hahn terms 
this a Keynesian planning illusion, contending that if applied 
to boom maladjustments, government spending will only lead 
to secondary deflation and ruin of State’s credit. Urges imme- 
diate steps toward restrictive monetary policy. Contends for 


over a year we have entered 


last critical phase of postwar 


boom’s upswing, with 1952 corresponding to 1926-1927. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND - 
The United States is again flooded 
with forecasts on the economic 
future. The consensus of opinion, 
at least until 
recently, 
seems to run 
as follows: 
The year 1953 
will ve one of 
continued high 
level eco- 
nomic activity. 
A depression 
of moderate 
extentand 
duration is 
bound to set 
in during 1954 
at the latest. 
The boom will 
end mainly 
for three reasons: Armament 
spending will decline, industrial 
investment for enlarged and im- 
proved production will have 
reached its peak, housing con- 
struction will be lower. A pro- 
tracted depression, however, is 
not to be feared if not for any 
other reasons than because the 
government will be able and will- 
ag to replace dwindling demand 
yy deficit spending and other de- 
rices. 

To a younger generation of 
economists brought up to think 
along the lines of Keynesian em- 
ployment theory, such a forecast 
and argumentation seem entirely 
normal and in order. For they 
consider employment as depend- 
ing on demand, demand in turn 


on propensities to consume and 
to invest pre-destined or at least 


L. Albert Hahn 


calculable in advance. And they 
believe in the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to prolong a boom in- 
definitely by deficit spending. 
To the older generation of 
economists having not forgotten 
their neo-classical education and 
having managed to keep their 
heads clear of the Keynesian neo- 
mercantilism, this whole approach 
seems highly perverse. They are 
snocked in the first place by 
distinctness of the forecasts and 
in their presentation as scientific 
and objective, whereas they are 
at best only rationalizations of 
subjective feelings. I have dealt 
with this illusion lately in an 
article “Predicting the Unpre- 
dictable.”! Here it suffices to 
recall that in an economy still 
free in essential parts, the mal- 
distribution of demand over time 
—called the business cycle —is 
dependent on the behavior of 
innumerable individual consumers 
and producers. Who believes 
seriously in the possibility of 
forecasting, for instance, future 
consumer spending which, di- 
rectly and indirectly, influences 
aggregate demand more than any- 
thing else? Especially after the 
unexpected saving spree of the 
last two years which invalidated 
all inflation forecasts it should 
be clear to everyone that the 
consumer’s “waiting” or “hurry- 
ing” with spending can be less 
accurately forecast than the 
weather six or 12 months hence. 
And as to investment-spending, 


no prediction is possible without 


1 “The Freeman”—Oct. 6, 1952. 














Notice to the 


Holders of: 





Kingdom of Denmark 


Twenty Year 6% External Loan Gold Bonds, Due January 1, 1942 
Thirty Year 544% External Loan Gold Bonds, Due August 1, 1955 
Thirty-Four Year 4% % External Loan Gold Bonds, Due April 15, 1962 


City of Copenhagen 
Twenty-Five Year 5% Gold Bonds, Due June 1, 1952 


Danish Consolidated Municipal Loan 
Thirty-Year 5'4 % External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Due November 1, 1955 


Mortgage Bank of the 


Kingdom of Denmark 


(Kongeriget Danmarks Hypotekbank) 


Forty-Five Year 5% Sinking Fund External Gold Bonds Series IX, of 1927 
Due December 1, 1972 


Notice is hereby given that Denmark has set aside about $9,600,000 to he applied 


‘or the calendar yea: 


1953 to the retirement 


and cancellation of bonds of the above- 


lescribed Loans, in the amounts and in the manner referred to below, accrued interest 


being supplied from other funds. 


Denmark has on this date published separate notice that all Kingdom of Denmark 
Twenty Year 6% External Loan Gold Bonds, Due January 1, 1942, that are outstanding 


and unpaid, will be paid on or after March 16, 1953. 


is made to the separate notice 


For further information, reference 


The City of Copenhagen will shortly publish separate notice that there has been 
drawn by lot for payment $1,500,000 principal amount of City of Copenhagen Twenty- 


Five Year 5% Gold Bonds, Due June 1, 1952. 


made to the separate notice. 


Fer further information, reference is 


The balance, about $3,300,000, will be applied to the acquisition of bonds of the 


by 
or by redemption (not later than in 1954). 


other four issues mentioned above, apportioned with regard to the amounts outstanding, 
rchase at prices not in excess of the principal amount thereof and accrued interest, 


Whether or not any further similar acquisitions will occur must depend upon the 
extent of Denmark's dollar resources in the future. 


~ 


Copenhagen, February 17. 1953. 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE OF THE 
KINGDOM OF DENMARK 
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definite knowledge of the future 
in general and future wage and 
monetary policy in particular. 
For they determine the alli-im- 
portant cost calculations — and 
therefore the profit expectations 
— of the entrepreneurs, as also 
does, incidentally, the so-called 
political climate, which can 
change overnight. 

Errors on the future by the 
majority of the people is a neces- 
sary concomitant of and one of 
the chief reasons for cyclical 
movements. Therefore forecasting 
future markets can always only 
be a highly subjective art, never 
an objective science. It is not 
pure chance that all forecasts by 
the overwhelming majority of 
economists, analysts and_stat- 
isticians since the war have 
turnea out to be wrong. A sort 
of a law of necessity of forecast- 
ing errors seems to be at work. 
It is highly probable that the 
present studies of “Markets after 
the Defense Expansion” will 
prove, for all practical purposes, 
as valueless as the wartime studies 
of “Markets after the War” on 
which so much money and work 
were spent. 

The prevailing approach shocks 
old-fashioned economists further- 
more by the fatalism with which 
the let-down of the economy after 
the exhaustion of the momentary 
stimuli is considered as unavoid- 
able. There is, at least in theory, 
nothing unavoidable in a slump. 
For an economy is not a sort of 
lame horse that slows down from 
a maximum speed if not continu- 
ally whipped. It is rather a 
horse that a_ reckless’ driver 
allows at times to run quicker 
than its forces allow, with the 
result that a speed below average 
is occasionally needed in order 
to recover tne force spent during 
the above average speed. If the 
present boom leads a year hence 
to a depression this would there- 
fore only prove that consumers’ 
and producers’ demands had been 
allowed to grow too strong in 
the present, that the horse had 
not been reined in in time. In 
other words, the banks, with 
the assistance of the Federal Re- 
serve System, have—through the 
granting of inflationary credits— 
created in the present an excess 
of effective demand which will 
be lacking at a later date. If 
this is correct, then the logical 
attitude toward a future depres- 
sion is not to forecast and to 
await it fatalistically, but rather 
to prevent it by putting brakes 
on the boom before it enters its 
excessive phase. 


If neo-classical economists do 
not share the fatalism concerning 
the inevitability of the slump, 
they share still less the optimism 
of the Keynesian planners con- 
cerning the ability of govern- 
ments to prolong a boom indefi- 
nitely by artificial devices such 
as deficit spending. They rather 
believe that such spending, if 
begun before the maladjustments 
of the preceding boom have been 
liquidated, can only lead to need- 
less exhaustion of valuable am- 
munition to be used against the 
so-called secondary deflation, and 
ultimately to the ruin of the credit 
of the State. 


A Crucial Moment in the Current 
Prosperity Phase 

But is not all this only of 
theoretical interest? Has the cur- 
rent prosperity phase really 
reached or even already over- 
reached the point where restric- 
tive measures have to be applied? 


I personally think that it is 
indeed high time to take steps 
toward a_ restrictive monetary 
policy which would transfer parts 
of the present effective demand 
to the future. I believe that if 
we let the boom run, we are just 
repeating the mistakes of the 
war, which cost the dollar 50% of 
its purchasing power, and of the 
period following the outbreak of 
the Korean war. The recent in- 
crease in the rediscount rate un- 


doubtedly is a step in the right 
direction. But if the demand for 
credits should not subside, much 
more drastic steps would have 
to be taken. Still no interests are 
paid on demand deposits and 
only very low ones on time de- 
posits—and on change is even 
considered. This proves how far 
off we are still from what in 
the’ pre-easy-money days would 
have appeared a necessary con- 
dition of any fight against in- 
ilation. 


In order to support 
we shall first examine the fea- 
tures and the strength of the 
present inflation as it has devel- 
oped since tre autumn of 1949, 
the period usually referred to as 
the “second postwar boom’’—the 
first postwar boom’ extending 
from the beginning of 1946 until 
the end of 1948. We shall also 
confront the present “second 
postwar boom” with the “second 
postwar boom” from 1921 to 1929 
after the first war. Comparisons 
between the two “second postwar 
periods” appear indeed illuminat- 
ing. In spite of all difference 
in detail, history seems to repeat 
itself in a somewhat frightening 
way. 


our view, 


Industrial Preduction Since 1949 


As is well known, industrial 
production as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Index has risen 
from about 175 to about 234. 
Whatever the short-comings of 
an Index based upon the so-called 
physical volume may be, one 
cannot fail to be very impressed 
by this increase of almost 33%, 
especially if one considers that 
the new top surpasses the top of 
the first postwar boom, at the 
end of 1948, by roughly 40 points. 

This tremendous increase has 
been achieved with an increase of 
non - agricultural employment 
from roughly 50 to only 55 million 
persons or only roughly 10%; 
and with hardly any increase in 
the average weekly work-hours. 
It must therefore to a large ex- 
tent be the result of higher pro- 
ductivity through rationalization 
of the productive process, higher 
capital investment and maximal 
and optimal utilization of all 
resources through their full em- 
ployment. 

An achievement of this sort is 
as such, of course, highly com- 
mendable. There remains, how- 
ever, the question whether and 
to what extent this achievement 
is due to the special conditions 
of inflation, and also whether the 
same high production could not 
have been obtained without it. 
In other words, whether “we 
never had it so good” only be- 
cause of an-unnecessary-inflation. 


Loan Inflation 


How strongly has _ inflation 
progressed since 1949? Examining 
developments in the field of 
money and credit our attention 
is immediately drawn to the ap- 
palling increase in loans of com- 
mercial banks during the last 
three and a half years. These 
loans have increased from roughly 
$40 billior. to well over $60 bil- 
lion dollars, i.e. by more than 
50%. This compares with an in- 
crease from, roughly, $25 to $35 
billion during the eight years of 
the 1921-29 boom. 


Not all the additional loans 
granted during boom periods are 
inflationary i.e. granted through 
new demand deposits, new “bank 
money.” Some parts of bank 
loans are granted out of genuine 
savings and are therefore not at 
all inflationary, as for instance 
loans granted by savings banks 
against mortgages. 

It is, theoretically and practi- 
cally, extremely difficult to de- 
cide which part of an increase 
in loans of commercial banks is 
“inflationary” and which not. 
Obviously, loans are not infla- 
tionary which only replace assets 
in the balance sheets of the banks, 


as happened from 1946 to 1949. 
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At that time the increase in loans 
was accompanied by a decrease 
in the holdings of Government 
securities; with the result that 
the total of loans and investments 
remained pretty stable. Since 
1949, the holding of Government 
securities no longer decreased 
so that the net effect of the loan 
increase of $20 billion, plus the 
increase of some other assets, is 
an increase in “total loans and 
investments” of commercial banks 
from roughly $114 to roughly 
$140 billion, an increase of $26 
billion. This corresponds to an 
increase from about $38 to $50, 
i.e., $12 billion, during the whole 
eight-year period from 1921 to 
1929. 

But how much of this increase 
of $26 billion in total assets and 
of $20 billion in loans has been 
financed by inflation? Some, 
but unfortunately not quite suffi- 
cient, light can be shed on this 
question by the debit side of the 
balance sheets of the commercial 
banks. 


Total deposits with commercial 
banks increased since 1949 from 
roughly $143 to about $1455 bil- 
lion, demand deposits increasing 
from $94 to about $111 billion, 
and time deposits from roughly 
$35 to $40 billion. As people 
hardly ever save genuinely in 
demand deposits from which they 
receive no interest, the increase 
in demand deposits may roughly 
correspond to the increase in 
circulating bank money. We can 
therefore conclude that of the 
$26 billion increase in the total 
assets of commercial banks, $17 
billion, or 65%. have been fi- 
nanced through price inflation. 


Bank Money Inflation 


Looking at the situation from 
the money side, we find that since 
1949 demand deposits of all banks 
have increased from about $82 
billion to about $100 billion, or 
almost by 25%. This compares 
with an increase from $18 to $21 
billion or only 15% during the 
eight-year period from 1921 to 
1929. 


But in order to judge the ex- 
tent of inflation not only the 
quantity but also the velocity of 
turnover of bank money has to 
taken into account. The annual 
rate of turnover of demand de- 
posits at member banks in New 
York increased since 1949 from 
about 28 to about 36 and in other 
leading cities from about 18 to 
about 22, on average therefore 
somewhat between 20 and 30%. 
We may therefore conclude that 
“effective demand” emanating 
from bank money during a unit 
of time has increased from 82 to 
say 125% of $100—$125 billion, 
i.e. roughly 50%. 


Currency Inflation 
People pay, of course, not only 
with “bank money” but also with 
cash. Currency in circulation in- 
creased during our period from 
about $27 billion to about $30 
buu0on, or rougniy 10%. Thus 
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currency has increased much less 
than bank money. 

It is interesting to compare 
what happened during the period 
from 1921 to 1929. Although bank 
money increased from $18 to $21 
billion, or 15%, currency in cir- 
culation did not increase at all; 
it even declined slightly. Tae ob- 
vious explanation is that some of 
the money hoarded during the 
war was still coming back into 
circulation, as it incidentally also 
did during the first post war 
boom from 1945 to 1949, when 
demand deposits increased 
whereas currency in circulation 
dropped. The return of hoarded 
currency may explain why now 
again circulating bank money 
has increased much faster than 
circulating currency. 

Our contention that the quan- 
tity of bank money has increased 
almost 25% is, incidentally, con- 
firmed by the movements of the 
counterpart of bank deposits, the 
reserve balances of member banks 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. 
These have increased from 
roughly $16 to roughly $20 bil- 
lion, or 25%. 


Price Inflatien 


What now have been the effects 
on the price level of such a credit 
and money inflation? 

Consumers’ prices have risen 
from about 170% to about 190% 
of the 1935-39 averages—or about 
12%. Wholesale prices 


about 99% to 115% of the 1947-49 
averages. They have since de- 
clined to 110%; with the net re- 
sult that wholesale prices, too, 
have over the whole period in- 


creased roughly by 12%. Thus 
price inflation has been much 
weaker than money and credit 
inflation. 


This development has again an 
interesting parallel in the second 
postwar boom period of 1921-29. 
In spite of the strong credit in- 
flation, consumers’ prices. re- 
mained practically unchanged 
during the whole period, whereas 
wholesale prices after some in- 
crease in 1925 and a persistent 
fall from then on returned to 
where they started. This “infla- 
tion without inflation” was at that 
time widely discussed and various 
explanations advanced—the best 
being that productivity per man- 
hour had increased simultaneous- 
ly. Whatever the explanation, the 
development during the twenties 
shows in any case that price sta- 
bility is quite commensurable 
with strong inflation. Price sta- 
bility alone can therefore never 
prove the absence of money in- 
flation. 


“Money Inflation With and 
Without Price Inflation” 

Money inflation since 1949 
which—taking in account the in- 
crease in the velocity of turnover 
—was in the magnitude of roughly 
50%, has undoubtedly been partly 
a “money inflation with price 
inflation,” the price level having 
risen by roughly 12%. But it has 
obviously been, too—repeating the 
phenomenon of the twenties — 
partly a “money inflation with- 
out price inflation.” As far as 
this is the case the higher mone- 
tary demand must have spent it- 
self not on higher prices but on 
the larger product which indeed 
came to the markets as a result 
of the tremendous increase in pro- 
duction mentioned above. 


This leads to the very impor- 
tant question: Is a money infla- 
tion going along with price sta- 
bility an Inflation at all?. Does 
it create all the dangers of a money 
inflation with price _ inflation, 
especially that of a later defla- 
tionary slump? In other words, 
is inflated money “neutral mon- 
ey” as long as it has no effect on 
the price level? This is main- 
tained nowadays by even con- 
servative economists. I think the 
experiences of the twenties have 
given a clear answer. In spite of 


Continued on page 39 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 

















One of the surest signs that we are returning to “normalcy” 
is the storm that is breaking around the head of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. This is where 1 came in, way back in the 
*twenties. The State Department is stiil on the front pages, though 
it is apparently a struggle to stay there, with 
interest rapidly waning in sheltered Commu- 
nists, and, on the labor front, things seem 
reasonably quiet. The shrill voice of the CIO 
is losing its effectiveness; the milder mouth- 
ings of the vood old A. F. of L. are returning 
to dominance. The editors will.soan Jearn that 
there is not much reader interest in EDC or 
ECA or anything else connected. with Europe. 
However, Korea will enjoy an in-and-out 
public attention, as hopes of a solution rise 
and fall. for. sometime to come. 

It seems significant to me that the pre- 
dominant “problem” now and for as far as 
the eye can see, is the “farm problem.” It 
is good and relatively inexpensive to have 
something like that again on the front pages. 
It will give concern to the younger generation 
and tend to take their minds off globalism. and global leadership; 
it should come to preoccupy them to the exclusion of the devilish 
thinking they have been experiencing these recent years. For us 
old timers it should afford a lot of nostalgic mirth. 

Around Washington there are angry bleats and bellows ema- 
nating from embattled friends of the farmers and there are mut- 
terings that Secretary Benson must go, and gossip-column hints 
that he is to go. I just love it; it brings me back home after the 
figurative trek over the whole world, into the alleys of backward 
civilizations and through the saturnalia of foreign spending which 


Carlisle Bargerou 


- I seem to have been making these many years. Here is something 


right at home; begone the shenanigans of Premier Nehru and the 
machinations of Stalin. It makes for the health of our body poli- 
tic to have a “farm problem.” 

For years we have been complaining about the high cost of 
living. It was one of the most effective indictments against the 
Truman Administration, a very prominent factor in the Adminis- 
tration’s overthrow. Now, prices of foodstuifs are coming down; 
once again a good steak is within reach of the average housewife. 
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Is there rejoicing in the land; is it a feather in the cap of the 
Eisenhower Administration? No, indeed, not if we are to harken 
to the noise in Washington. Instead of its being a feather in Me 
new Administration’s cap, it is its first real pain in the neck. 

Secretary Benson should go back through the newspaper 
of the Coolidge Administration, get comfort from them himself 
and then bundle them up nicely and take them over to the White 
House for the Generai’s perusal. There was a “raging” prairie fire 
all through the Harding, Coolidge, and on into the Hoover Admin- 
istration. But it never proved a source of political discomfort until 
everything went to pieces with the depression. It wasn’t just @ 
farm problem then; everything was a problem. 

In those days as now the same statistics were being rolled out_ 
The farmer was getting so much for his output and the consumer 
paid twice the price. Once again we are hearing talk about the 
middleman and the need for abolishing him. The farmer is not 

tting for his wares that which he has to pay for what he buys. 

he government ‘gives subsidies to industry through the tariff and 
more recently tax write-offs for new plants; the aviation industry 
gets subsidies and so on and on. Why shouldn't the farmer get 
subsidies? 

In the downpour Secretary Benson stands without an um- 
hrella, and apparently without a good sense of publicity. Members 
of Congress, any number of them, say he is absolutely right in 
the stand he is taking. But the Democrats, brilliant in opposition, 
are making the welkins ring and even those Republicans and even 
some Democrats who say privately he is right, are afraid to stick 
their necks out for fear of what may happen. Several cattle grow- 
ers’ associations have come to his rescue but their support is 
drowned out by the noise. 

The Secretary should know and he should tell his chief that 
Coolidge never let a similar hullabaloo cause him to lose a single 
one of his afternoon naps. Coolidge knew it was all froth with 
no substance and I am satisfied it is the same now. 

Old timers will remember the furore stirred up by the McNary- 
Haugen bill sponsored by the late Senator McNary of Oregon, and 
Congressman Haugen of the 10th Iowa District. When Coolidge 
calmly vetoed it after it had taken several months for passage, the 
predictions were free and wild that this was the end of the 
Republicans. 

In 1928 when Hoover was the successful candidate for the 
Republican nomination against former Governor Lowden of Illi- 


nois, for months before the convention in Kansas City we heared 
of an impending march upon the convention of angry farmers. 
This was certain to insure Hoover’s defeat. When the convention 
came and the Washington newspapermen were there, we kept 
asking when the farmers were to arrive. One day we heard a band 
and looking out on the streets was the parade of angry farmers, a‘ 
least a hundred, and attired in brand new overalls. The farmers, it 
seemed, were getting ready to go to Florida in their Cadillacs for 
the winter. 
































Incorporated Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Schwabacher & Co. 
Johnston, Lemon & Co. 











\\\| * . 
h This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed -as an offer to sell, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy 
| any of these securities, The offering is made only b) the Prospectus, 
i FEBRUARY 17, 1953 
| 
H 1,000,000 Shares 
Ni Mohawk P C ti 
5 
i Common Stock 
i (without par value) 
] 
H | 
| Price $27.50 per Share 
| 
‘i Copies of the Prospectus may he obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only | 
ich of the undersigned or other dealers or brokers as may lawfull) offer these securities in such State. iI 
il | 
' , : 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Kidder, Peabody & Co. White, Weld & Co. | 
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A. C. Allyn and Company A. G. Becker & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Stone & Webster SecuritiesCorporation American Securities Corporation R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 











Central Republic Company  Hiallgarten & Co. 


(Incorporated ) 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 





Reynolds & Co. 





Shields & Company 


Coffin & Burr Francis I. duPont & Co. 
Incorporated 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stroud & Company 
Incorporated 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Air Conditioning Industry — Analysis —H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a brief 
review of Oil Industry Prospects and an analysis of Canadian 
Superior Oj! of California, Ltd. 


Aristocrats ef the Stock Market—List of 20 specially selected 
issues—William R. Staats & Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Autemobile Paris and Accessories—Analysis in current issue of 
“Market Pointers’—Francis lL. du Pont & Co., 7 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. Available in the current issue of “Glean- 
ings” is a brief analysis of Grayson Rebinsen Stores, United 
States Steel Corp., and a list of High Yield Preferred Stocks. 


Banks—Comparative figures—A. M. Kidder & Co., 1 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Bank Stecks—Analysis of investment qualities—The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis of 14 leading bank 
stocks—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, New York. 


Bank Stock Analyzer—Comparative tabulation—Geyer & Co., 
Incorporation, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Bond Yields—Discussion of the restoration of yields—-Thomson 
& McKinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Breakdown of Government Bond Portfolios and Sources of 
Gross Income for 17 New York City Banks—Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Dividends for More Than a Decade—Common stocks traded on 
the American Stock Exchange, by industrial classification— 
American Stock Exchange, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
New York. 


Japan—Tabulation of figures for various industries in Japan— 
Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1-1 Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Over-the-Counter Index—-Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Recommendations for 1953—Special offer for four weekly edi- 
tions of “Ratings & Reports,’ and analysis of an undervalued 
risk-type situation, summary of recommendations on 561 
leading common stocks, monthly report on supervised model 
fund, commentary of price trends, and four issues of weekly 
supplement reporting on new developments affecting super- 
vised stocks and special situations between the regular “Rat- 
ings & Reports’—$5—Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc., 5 East 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Steel Industry—Analysis of economic and financial aspects 
(prepared under sponsorship of Crucible Steel Company of 
America)—George S. Armstrong & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


* ~ . 


Baltimore Transit Company—Analysis—J. V. Manganaro Co 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. m 


Brenner Manufacturing Co.—Analvsis—De Pasquale Co., 57 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Celanese Corp. of America—Memorandum—Paul H. Davis & 
Co., 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also available 
is a memorandum on Pullman, Inc, 


Central Maine Power Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co 1 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 4 — 


Central & South West—Memorandum—Josephthal & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams—Memorandum—Herzfeld & Co., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Fiduciary Management, Inc.—Report—Eisele & King, Liba 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. > 

Hooker Electrochemical Company—1952 annual report—Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Housing Authority of County of Franklin, Pa. — Analysis — 


ee & Condon, Inc., 208 South La Salle Street Chicago 


Lakeside Laboratories, Inc.—Report—Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also available is a special 
report on Pabst Brewing Company. 

Marathen Corporation—Bulletin—-Goodbedy & Co., 115 Bread- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available are bulletins on 
Standard Brands and Chicago & North Western, and a 
memorandum on H. J. Heinz Co. 

Molybdenum Corporation of America—Bulletin—Spencer Trask 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Ontario Steel Products Co., Ltd.—Review—James Richardson 
& Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
and Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Packard-Bell Company—Revised report—J. R. Williston, Bruce 
& Co., 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Puget Sound Power & Light—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabedy 
& Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Riverside Cement Co. — Analysis and review of the Cement 
Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Beston 9, 
Mass. 

Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation — Analysis — Varnedoe, 
Chisholm & Co., Inc., Savannah Bank & Trust Bidg., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


Stewart-Warner Cerperation — Analysis — Rothschild & Com- 
pany, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hl. 











Firm Trading Markets in— 





(a) Operating Utilities 


(b) Natural Gas Companies 
Transmission & Producing 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members; N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 




















NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The officers and members of the executive council of the 
National Security Traders Association met in Chicago on Jan. 25 
to formulate plans for this year and select chairmen for the stand- 
ing committees. The following appointments were made: 





Harold B. Smith Wm. J. Burke, Jr. Henry Octjen 





John F. McLaughlin 


Donald C. Slean 


Advertising—Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., N. Y. 

Corporate and Legislative—Wm. J. Burke, Jr., May & Gannon, 
Boston. 

Public Relations—Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Co., N. Y. 

Publicity—John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 
New York. 

Membership—Donald C. Sloan, Donald C. Sloan & Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Municipal—Edward V. Vallely, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 


An energetic program has already been started to bring the 
name of the Association as often as possible to the .public, the in- 
dustry, and the corporations in whose securities members trade. 

The Association will also work to prevent the passage of any 
legislation that, is not in the best interest of the industry, or that 
would be burdensome or costly. 

Every effort will be made to expand membership, both in- 
dividual and through newly-formed affiliates. 

The Association will collaborate with the A. S. E. F., the 
I. B. A. and the N. A. S. D. in a unified effort to arrive at an 
equitable solution in the exercise of rights that will be less costly 
and possibly give proper remuneration to all dealers and brokers 
in this phase of the business. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed in this endeavor, headed by Phillip J. Clark of Amos 
Sudler & Co., Denver, and John M. Hudson of Thayer Baker & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The 20th Annual Convention will be held at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, the week of Sept. 14. An unusually large attendance is an- 
ticipated as some extraordinary plans are underway to make this 
the greatest ever. A special ‘convention committee has been ap- 
pointed for this event under the Chairmanship of Edward H. 
Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago. Cooperating with him also are a 
reception committee headed by William Perry Brown, Newman 
Brown & Co., New Orleans, and a special committee for ladies 


scion ihiiah |. Aeon nenepetene Cgarkinued.on. page. 49 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Feb. 20, 1953 (Philadelphia, Pa. 

Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia annual Mid-Win- 
ter Dinner at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel. 


Feb. 25, 1953 (Besten, Mass.) 


Boston Investment Club dinner 
meeting at the Bosten Yacht Club. 


March 6, 1953 (Terente, Canada) 

Toronto Bond Traders Associa- 
tion Twentieth Annual Dinner at 
the King Edward Hotel. 


National Federation of Financtal 
Analysts Societies sixth annual 
convention at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 


April 30-May 1, 1953 
(St. Leuis, Me.) 

St. Louis Municipal Dealers 
Group annual outing. 
May 7-8, 1953 (San Antente, Tex.) 

Texas Group Investment Bank- 
ers Association of American 
Spring Meeting at the Plaza Hetel. 


May 8, 1953 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


May 11-13, 1953 (St. Louis, Me.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Meet- 
ing. 
May 13-16, 1953 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 
Investment Bankers Association 


of America Spring meeting at 
the Greenbrier Hotel. 


June 25-26, 1953 (Cincinnati, Ohie) 
Municipal Bond Dealers Group 

of Cincinnati annual party at the 

Kenwood Country Club. 


Sept. 14, 1953 (Sun Valley, Idahe) 


National Security Traders Asse— 
ciation 20th Annual Convention. 


Oct. 14-16 (Louisville, Ky.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Meet- 
ing. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1953 
(Holly wooed, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America Annual Convention a 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


With Williston, Bruce 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curoniciz) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ray- 
mond H. Scollin has become af- 
filiated with J. R. Williston, Bruce 
& Co., Russ Building. 








We offer as a speculation 


~ STANDARD SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


Common Steck 
Price $1.00 per Share > 


Seld only under Prospectus 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 


45 Nassau St., New York 5, N.Y. 
WoOrth 4-3300 
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Off the Beaten Track! 


By STEPHEN J. SANFORD* 


‘ok Specialist in Unlisted Securities 


- two-and-one-half year old son. 

Attempting to predict very ac- 
curately educational costs a dec- 
ade hence is a hazardous problem 
in itself. A certain amount of in- 
fiation appears to have been 
frezen more or less permane 
into our economy: Today’s costs 
may be considerably higher in 
the 1960's. 

However, a figure of $20,000 
was set as a target to cover the 
cost of four years each of pre- 
paratory school and college edu- 
cation, with any excess for po- 
tential use for graduate school 
“work if circumstances at the time 
would appear to warrant it. 

Now if the father had had 
$10,000 the problem would have 
been relatively simple. There are 
plenty of security analysts who 
believe that such standard issues 
as Dow Chemical, General Elec- 
tric, Ow ens-Corning-Fibreglas, 
Union Carbide, Sylvania Electric, 
etc., should certainly double with- 
in the next 12 years. 

But there was available only 
$6,800 with which to start the 
fund. Thus, the problem became 
mot one of doubling the money 
involved, but trebling it. 

To secure capital gains of 200% 
within 12 years, admittedly, will 
take a modicum of luck as well 


may very well be casualties, 
but among which there must also 
be some rewards handsome 
enough to compensate for the 
above-average risks involved. 
Perhaps the- easiest solution 


mtly would have been the purchase of 


shares of American Research and 
Development Corp., a company 
formed and financed to back new, 
risky ventures of apparent merit. 
The market action of the stock 
over recent years, however, raised 
serious doubts that the ultimate 
aim of the fund could be accom- 
plished by so doing. 

Instead, it was decided, with 
full consent of the parents, to 
spread the funds over a variety 
of speculative issues whose pros- 
pects, at the time purchases were 
made, appeared favorable. 

The parents agreed to be re- 
sponsible for any income tax lia- 
bility resulting from either capi- 
tal gains or dividends. Thus the 
latter, although rather meagre 
from securities of this nature, 
have been for the most part 
promptly reinvested. 

Following is a table showing 
present holdings (the odd number 
of shares of some companies are 
the result of stock dividends), as 
well as the six holdings that have 
already been closed out: 











Ne. Shares Company Actual Cost Recent Value 
90 American Phenolic Corp.._...--~ $1,556 $1,665 
100 Atomic Instrument —_--.-------~- 396 425 
40 Eastern Air Lines_._....--..--. 1,056 1,080 
120 Federal Mfg. & Engin._._..----~- 408 465 
20 Glass Fibers Inc.___.-------..-- 318 200 
GR REE EERE 161 140 
35 Marquardt Aircraft __.._...--- 618 645 
28 Michigan Chemical -_...--~.-.--~- 315 275 
22 Northrop Aircraft __....-....--- 326 350 
90 Plastic Wire & Cable_____.---_- 500 1,235 
25 Pubco Development (warrants) - 146 160 
22 Purolator Products ___..-.--~--- 420 360 
} 20 Reaction Motors -_...-..------~- 325 320 
‘ 22 Southwest Gas Producing----_--~- 398 485 
a, meee Gre Se G6. wn scssdos 360 565 
46 “Traseriab, Inc. ..........--.4.- 516 520 
40 Witrasonic Corp. -._.-...--.--.- 390 500 
de 25 Walt Disney Productions_...... 221 225 
OO RS ae $8,521 $9,615 
Profit accepted 25 Canadian Admiral Ltd._-_-_- $195 
Profit accepted 25 Collins Radio ~..-.--.-..--.- 198 
; Profit accepted 25 Hoffman Radio ------ oe 139 
Profit accepted 20 National Homes -..-..-.---- 259 
Profit accepted 20 Polaroid ..-..-.-...-.---- 232 
a Profit accepted 25 Telecomputing Corp. ----- 526 
Pee) Se 

Total peels occa dsse cect asedoccoscess- $1,549 

= Recapitulation 
Ovieinal fund .....-......22-.- 202 qe--------- $6,800 
ER sie aks Ae RS 1,549 
J Dividends received ........--.s..-+.-..--.-- 174 
ND hos San co aid sambaipnmnennecnes $8,523 


Disregarding the dividends re- 
ceived, the fund has an apparent 
appreciation of 38% for the first 
15 months of its existence. Ob- 
viously, this is too rapid a pace 
to be maintained over a very 
long period. It compares with an 
appreciation of about 10% in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial averages 
during the same period. 

On the chance that readers 
might be interested in the reasons 
which prompted the selection of 
the securities chosen for the port- 


*The author is Manager of the In- 
Research 


vestors’ Department of a New 
_ Yerk investment house. He is a specialist 
+ (@m unlisted securities —EDITOR. 


folio which are still retained, a 
brief comment on each company 
is appended. If I were making 
up a portfolio of stocks for a sim- 
ilar purpose today I would still 
select these same issues. 
American Phenolic: This sup- 
plier to the electrical, electronic 
and aircraft industries has ex- 
perienced dynamic growth since 
1946. sales increasing from under 
$6 million annually to about $35 
million. The company makes 
electrical connectors, high fre- 


quency coaxial cables, radio and 
industrial electron tube sockets, 
microphone connectors, antennas 
and antenna rotators. Despite a 





tax load of absolute maximum, 
the $1 dividend is currently being 
earned over three times over. 
Obviously, earnings will spurt 
sharply upon the demise of excess 
profits taxes. The stock appears 
a worthy representative in the 
expanding electronics’ field. 
Atemic Instrument: This young 
company, still something of a 
fledgling, appears a good venture 
capital speculation. Its products 
are highly scientific and compli- 
cated instruments such as scintil- 
lation counters, pulse generators, 
coincidence and anti-coincidence 
analyzers and linear amplifiers, 
nuclear research instruments, 
clinical instruments for the medi- 
cal profession, glow transfer 
counters capable of counting sev- 
eral thousand pulses per second, 
and an analog voltage scaler and 
rapid numerical printer. The 
limits and various applications in- 
herent in this new and vast field 
are not yet clearly defined. Sales 
have increased steadily each year 
from 1947, when they were only 
$69,000, to 1952 when they reached 
a new high of $780,000. There are 
only 117,100 shares of common 
stock currently outstanding. 
Eastern Air Lines: The vicissi- 
tudes of the air lines in recent 
years have been many, but under 
the guiding genius of Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Eastern has con- 
sistently reported a profit despite 
what appears to be ultra-conser- 
vative bookkeeping. It is believed 
that the company’s $100 million 
new equipment program can be 
financed through retained earn- 
ings and bank loans without re- 
sorting to any dilution of the 
common equity. Daily receipts 
passed the $500,000 mark for the 
first time in January of this year, 
and all indications are that 1953 
will see new records set for both 
revenues and earnings. Market ac- 
tion of the stock should be com- 
mensurate with this showing. 


Federal Manufacturing & Engi- 
neering: After a rather indifferent 


showing for several years as a 
maker of cameras and photo- 


graphic equipment, Federal more 
recently branched out into the 
field of electronics and is now 
making test signal generators in 
addition to its regular products. 
Sales have expanded rapidly, and 
backlog, at last report, was about 
$14 million. Earnings for the year 
ending May 31, 1953, are esti- 
mated at $1.30 per share. Manage- 
ment is reported to own over 50% 
of the 234,000 common shares out- 
standing. 

Glass Fibers, Inc.: This com- 
pany -manufactures continuous 
glass fiber yarns, glass fiber 
bonded mat and glass wool under 
its own patented method. While 
this is a comparatively new in- 
dustry, it has already become 
highly competitive. Results to 
date have been somewhat spotty, 
but 1953 should give a clearer 
indication of the future prospects 
of the company, since capacity is 
now about three times as great 
as in 1951. Capitalization is some- 
what on the heavy side, with no 
less than 925,400 common shares 
outstanding. 


Haile Mines: This holding com- 
pany owns 70% of Tungsten Min- 
ing Corp., with General Electric 
owning the remaining 30%. This 
subsidiary has a five-year con- 
tract with the U. S. Government 
providing a guaranteed floor price 
for standard high-grade tungsten 
concentrates of $65 per unit. In 
addition, Haile owns 80% of 
Manganese, Inc., a Nevada con- 
cern holding firm 10-year con- 
tracts with the Government to 
deliver from the property ap- 
proximately 27,500 long ton units 
of manganese in the form of 
nodules carrying 45% manganese, 
and also to upgrade approxi- 
mately 275,000 tons of Govern- 
ment stockpile ore. Earnings this 
year are expected to rise sharply, 
and inauguration of dividends 
should not be many months away. 

Marquardt Aircraft: This com- 
pany is a pioneer in the field of 
ram-jet engines. This method of 


propulsion is believed to be, at 
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this time, the most p 


super-sonic speeds. Security reg- 
ulations prevent discussion of de= 
tails concerning current —— 
ments. Laurance Rockefeller 
trols this specialized company 
which has less than 100,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. 
Backlog was recently announced 
as in excess of $8 million. 

Michigan Chemical: This small 
chemical company, utilizing the 
products of deep brine wells, 
manufactures such chemicals as 
salt, bromine, magnesia, and 
cium-magnesium chloride. In 
dition, it is one of the 
manufacturers of DDT. Sales 
increased 60% in the Ist 
years. Company’s financial 
tion is expectionally strong. No 
dividends have been paid to date, 
but expansion appears now to 
have been largely completed. 
Long-range prospects appear 
favorable. 

Northrop Aircraft: Originally, 
this company was known princi- 
pally as a manufacturer of fighter 
planes, and output of the Scorpion 
F-89 twin-jet all-weather Air 
Force fighter still accounts for 
the bulk of sales. But in July, 1952, 
Radioplane Co., the leading maker 
of radio-controlled target planes 
for the armed services, was pur- 
chased. The company is also an 
important factor in the guided 
missile field, but detailed infor- 
mation on this subject is of a re- 
stricted nature. Dollar backlog per 
share is still among the largest 
in the industry, and earnings in 
excess of $5 per share are indi- 
cated for the current year. 

Plastic Wire & Cable: This 
small Connecticut company had a 
very modest beginning only 10 
years ago. It manufactures plas- 
tic-covered building wires and 
cables; radio, instrument, hook- 
up and apparatus wires: lamp 
cords, flexible electric cords, cord 


sets and wires and cables for spe- 


Continued on page 33 
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BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


BACHE & CO. 





February 18, 1953 


| cas 





| Price 1024%% 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 


not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 


The ae is made only by the Prospectus. 


$40,000,000 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 32% Series I, 


due February 1, 1983 


Dated February 1, 1953 





Tie Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH 


J.C. BRADFORD & CO. 
~ JOHNSTON, LEMON & CO. 
SCHWABACHER & CO. 


| 


and accrued interest 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO, 
R.L. DAY & CO. 
AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 


VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 





GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
WERTHEIM & CO, 
HIRSCH & CO, 


COOLEY & COMPANY 
~ KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. 















means of propulsion for long- q : 
range guided missiles traveling at 
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7 
Strength and Weakness in 
a . s,58 
Business Conditions 
By MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH* 
Chief Economist, National Industrial Conference Board 


Dr. Gainsbrugh lists an equal number of elements of strength 
and of weakness in current business situation, and warns 
corrections may be ahead, “since the business cycle is still 
very much alive and the elements of weakness have only re- 
cently emerged.” Concludes, however, opportunity to mitigate 
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The initial weeks of 1953 have 
thus far reinforced the optimistic 
ousiness attitude toward the year 
that began after the steel strike 
and blos- 
somed with 
the election 
results. Thus 
far in the new 
year — and it 
s admittedly 
very early— 
yusiness ac- 
tivity has run 
at extremely 
high levels, 
and has even 
veen advanc- 
ing, although 
slowly. If to- 
cal national 
output of 
goods and services were to main- 
cain its current rate throughout 
the year, the annual gain over 
'952 would be very respectable— 
n the neighborhood of 5%. The 
year-to-year advance in indus- 
trial output (Federal Reserve in- 
dex) would be more than 7%. 

These year-to-year comparisons 
Mustrate the high level to which 
output surged in the closing 
months of 1952. Restricting the 
comparison, however, to only the 
2ast few months—say from No- 
vember, 1952 — the outstanding 
characteristic of business current- 
y is stability, rather than any 
significant advance. Since No- 
vember, there has been only a 
slight uptrend in production ac- 
tivity, largely concentrated in a 
‘imited number of areas: steel, 
machinery, automotive and a few 
ether industries. The uptrend 
may be broadening a little now, 
as a result of the usual spring 
advance in consumer industries. 
But the impressive fact about 
susiness today is that neither the 
measures of total activity nor 
measures of any important indi- 
vidual sector exhibit any tendency 
ho move sharply, either up or 
down. 

The body of economic and busi- 
mess opinion believes this high- 
Jevel stability will prevail at least 
antil midyear, with a _ resolute 
minority still.contending it should 
inold through 1953. Let me list for 
gour own personal appraisal the 
positive and negative factors—or 
the elements of strength and 
weakness—that appear most fre- 
quently in appraisals of the busi- 
mess outlook currently: 



































M. R. Gainsbrugh 






















































































































































































































































































































































































Elements of Strength 

(1) Expansion in late 1952 arose 
im the private and not the public 
mector. Defense spending was not 
significantly, lavger at ‘the year- 
end than in the second quarter. 

(2) We enter 1953 after com- 
pletion of a series of readjust- 
ments in many major industries: 
textiles, carpets, leather, paper, 
among others. These industries 
are now again in their expanding 
phase. 

(3) The inventory overhang has 
been largely cleared up, particu- 
tarly at retail. 

(4) The backlog of orders both 
for defense and civilian hard 
‘goods remains high. 

(5) Capital expenditures pro- 
@rams of private industry are ex- 

to be as high as in 1952. 
nstruction expenditures, ac- 


rs 
. "An address by Dr. Gainsbrugh before 
the 34th Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


of the "Bankers 4 
Wew York City, Feb. 10, 1953. 



















































































































































































the business cycle by private action is greater than ever before. 


c reing to official estimates, 
should set a new peak in 1953. 

(6) The forthcoming Federal 
Reserve Survey of Consumer Ex- 
pectations should show a higher 
intent to purchase consumer du- 
rables (cars, furniture, etc.) than 
a year ago. 

(7) Production and consump- 
tion have again turned up in Eu- 
rope, after sharp declines through- 
out most of the first three quar- 
ters. 


Elements of Weakness 

(1) Continuing expansion in 
both long- and short-term debt 
of consumers; even if the total is 
not alarmingly high relative to 
consumer income and assets, is it 
likely that further expansion in 
consumer debt can be anticipated 
at the peak rates of recent past 
years? 

(2) Decline in farm prices and 
income; the parity price ratio cur- 
rently (95), is the lowest in more 
than a decade. Cotton, wheat, and 
corn among other major commod- 
ities, are selling at or below sup- 
port prices. 

(3) Recent renewed softness in 
the index of spot-commodity 
prices. 

(4) Further declines in prospect 
in housing starts because of slump 
in new family formation. This re- 
flects the low birthrates of the 
30s. 

(5) Further loss of exports: 
Competition grows steadily more 
vigorous in world markets. Many 
countries have now caught up 


with their own war-generated 
backlogs. 
(6) Continuing weakness in 


profit margins and the prevailing 
iow itevel of iretained corporate 
earnings may undermine’ capital 
expenditure programs. 

(7) Possibility of conjuncture: 
Defense spending may begin to 
decline at the very time private 
capital formation begins to taper 
off, and consumer backlogs are 
thoroughly saturated. 


Corrections Ahead 


As a half-time optimist, I do 
want to emphasize that the busi- 
ness cycle—in other words, the 
characteristic ups and downs of a 
medern, industrialized society—is 
still very much alive. We un- 
doubtedly know more about the 
economic factors which cause the 
business cycle than ever before. 
‘But there remains sérious ques- 
tion as to whether we know 
enough to control the business 
cycle and, even more in point, 
whether we have the will to use 
what we know at the right time. 


The elements of weakness to 
which I referred earlier have only 
recently emerged. The elements 
of strength have been operative 
not for months, but almost since 
the war’s end; and many of the 
temporary stimulants such as con- 
sumer and business backlogs have 
virtually disappeared. It may well 
be that the transition to normal 
replacement mavkets after a dec- 
ade of expansion can be relatively 
painless. But if so, the easy ‘tran- 
sition would depart violently from 
the pattern of history. Postwar 
deflations have without exception 
been accompanied bv drastic eco- 
nomic corrections rather than a 
mild, slow, easy transition into a 
Strong and self-sustaining econ- 
omy. In my opinion, the longer 
range threat ef a major economic 
adjustmerit rightly restrains the 
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short-run optimism of govern- 
ment and business alike . even 
though. industrial activity in the 
opening weeks of 1953 is higher 
than at any previous time, except- 
ing only the peak levels produced 
under the forced draft of World 
War Ll. 

In closing, let me offer five 
specific points which warrant con- 
sideration relative to the major 
postwar correction which so many 
believe still lies in store for us: 

(1) We enter 1953 at a high and 
rising level of economic activity. 
Such “foreshadowing” statistics as 
we now possess show no immedi- 
ate decline in prospect. 


(2) The momentum generated 
in the first half of 1952 may serve 
to carry us through all of 1953 at 
high-level operations, particularly 
when viewed against the sustain- 
ing forces of continuing peak ex- 
penditures by government. 


(3) What happens in late 1953 
and beyond depends far more 
upon how we behave in the 
months immediately ahead than 
upon inherent weaknesses which 





Missouri 

L. G. Backstrom, President of 
the Cook Paint and Varnish Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., revealed that 
increased operating expenses and 
a lower volume of business cut 


into net earnings in the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30. 


Net profits were $1,084,038, 
equal after preferred dividends, 
to $4.33 a common share, com- 
pared with $1,642,059, or $6.87 a 
share, a year earlier. 


Net sales were $32,895,806, a de- 
crease of 4.1% from the previous 
year. A large part of the decrease 
was attributed to the steel strike 
in the summer of 1952. 

Western Insurance Securities 
Company reported net income 
for 1952, including undistributed 
income of its operating subsidi- 
aries, and including gain in equity 
of unearned premiums of $1,299,- 
787, compared with $744,875 in 
the previous year. After provid- 
ing for dividends of $42,000 on the 
preferred stock the earnings ap- 
plicable to the 35,000 shares of 
class A stock amounted to $35.93, 
compared with $20.08 a share, in 
1951. 


Additional unrealized gains 
from imcreases in market value of 
securities and other non-recurring 
income amounted to $67,276 last 
year. 
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Gulf Sulphur Corporation, 
North Kansas City, has en- 
countered a large sulphur forma- 
tion in a new well drilled on: the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec on the 
state of Veracruz, Mexico. Drilled 
so far to a depth of nearly 1,000 
feet, the well uncovered 130 feet 
of sulphur-bearing formation. 
Drilling is proceeding. The well is 
the seventh commercially produc- 
tive one drilled by the company 
On its concessions in the area. 
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Western Auto Supply Co. 
(Missouri) reports for January, 
1953, sales of $10,981,000 com- 
pared with $9,338,000 in January 


of last year, an increase of 17.6%. } 


The company during January, 
1953, operated 276 
compared with 269 a year earbier 
and serviced 2,749 wholesale ac- 
counts compared with 2,625 
January, 1952. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Lime 


Co., reported new high records in 
gross revenues and profits in its 
annual report for 1952. 


Net income was $17,368.273... 


equal after preferred dividends ‘to 


$5 a share on the common stock, 
compared with net income of $10.- 
343,018, or $2.91 a share, in 1951. 
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have been read by some into our 
current cyclical position. 

(4) Private business has in- 
creasingly recognized that it must 
move promptly in the incipient 
stage of a downturn to avoid 
massive government intervention 
at the later, spiraling stage of re- 
cession or depression. Such action 
includes programming of capital 
expenditures over ‘the business 
cycie. It means price experimen- 
tation. It means the timely de- 
velopment and release of new 
products. It means insistence by 
business under a sympathetic Ad- 
ministration upon proper mone- 
tary and tax policy designed to 
stimulate private activity in the 
early stages of a downturn. 

(5) We have in recent years 
through the development of na- 
tie~al economic accounting and 
related measures developed tools 
which enable us to determine 
even incipient business fluctua- 
tions. As a result, the opportunity 
to dampen down or mitigate the 
business cycle through private 
action is greater than ever before 


in our nation’s history. 


Brevities 


Gross revenues were $91,823,- 
546, compared with $52,298,971, a 
gain of 75%. Sales of gas were 
about 321 billion cubic feet, or 
28% larger than in 1951. The fi- 
nancial results for the year re- 
flected additional revenues from 
increased rates for gas sold to 
utility customers for resale. The 
higher rates were the result of a 
ruling by the FPC, but in event 
the imcrease ultimately is found 
to be unjustified the company will 
be required to refund the excess 
collected. 
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A preliminary report of Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., 
showed net income for 1952 was 
$5,974,526, equal after preferred 
dividends to $10.07 a share, com- 
pared with $5,216,137, or $8.58 a 
share, in 1951. 


Crown Drug Co. reported a 
net loss for the eight months of 


the fiseal year ended Sept. 30, 
1952, of $62,897. Sales were 
$8,630,135. 
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Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Co. reported further substantial 
increases in 1952 in total prem- 
iums written and retained, earn- 
ings, unearned premium. reserve 
and ‘total assets, according to 
Morton T. Jones, President. 

Net earnings amounted to ’$236,- 
486, equal to $2.36 a share on the 
capital stock, compared with 
$160,890, or $1.61 a share, in 1951. 

Net underwriting income earned 
before taxes came to $6,774, com- 
pared with an underwriting loss 
of $44,756. Investment earnings, 
including $119,575 from the sale 
of securities, totaled . $273,807, 
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against $228,776, which also in- 
cluded $66,503 from security 
profits in 1951. 
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The Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. reports that in 1952 net in- 
come amounted to $5,978,438, 
equal after preferred dividends 
to $2.19 a share on the common 
stock. This compared with net in- 
come of $4,299,148, or $1.89 a 
share, a year earlier. There cur- 
renitly are outstanding 2,224,540 
shares of common, compared with 
1,906,748 shares a year previous. 

Re venues were $41,387,711, 
against $35,665,256. Operating ex- 
penses were $33,620,110, against 
$29,797,230. Income taxes jumped 
from $3,823,989 to $6,058,889. 
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Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp. reports for 1952 net income 
before taxes on income of $325,- 
148, compared with $211/311 a 
year previous. After taxes, the 
earnings amounted to $272,290, 
equal to $2.72 a share en the capi- 
tal stock, compared with $235,738, 
or $2.36 a share, in 1951. 

Capital and surplus, after pay- 
ment of $200,000 in dividends, 
amounted to $5,790,742, a gain 
of $165,548 for the year. In 1951 
the gain was $6,551. 

Total reserves were $14,049,391, 
up $348,878 for the year. Claim 
reserves were off $119,866 to $6,- 
844,874; premium reserves were 
up $440,186 to $6,544,765. 
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Missouri Utilities Company re- 
ports net earnings for 1952 of 
$512,948, equal after preferred 
dividends, to $1.56 a share on the 
outstanding 274,200 shares of ‘com- 
mon. This compared with net 
earnings of $499,017, or $1562 a 
share, on the 255,920 shares of 
common outstanding at the close 
of 1951. 

Revenues were $4,809,469, com- 
pared with $4,521,863. Operating 
expenses totaled $2,586,873, against 
$2,324,969. Income taxes were 
$479,580, against $483,429. 
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Missouri Public Service Co.’s 
net income for the 11 months 
ended Nov. 30, totaled $1,089,644, 
equal after preferred dividends, 
to $1:92 a common share, com- 
pared with $850,160, or $1.46 a 
share, a year previous. Revenues 
were $7,511,729, against $6/816,831. 
Operating expenses of $3,623,271 
compared with $3,456,558. The in- 
come tax bill was $949,000, against 
$662,500 in the like 1951 period. 


Joins Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to Tee Fivancrat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif —Dorothy 
J. Webster has become affiliated 
with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. Miss Web- 
ster was previously with Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co. 
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Olin Industries 
Ely Walker Dry Geods Com. & Pfds. 
First National Bank 
National Oats 
Miss. Valley Gas 
Moloney Electric Class “A”’ 
Scruggs-Vanderveoort-Barney Com. & Pfd. 
Tenn. Preduction 
Natural Gas & Oil 
Wagner Electric 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Landreth Building 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The Selection of Growth Stocks 


By ROBERT W. JOHNSON* 
School of Business Administration, University of Baffale 


Stating as the objective in purchase of growth stecks the 
obtainment of a greater imcrease in market price than the 
average over period of at least two business cycles, Dr. Johnson 
discusses various approaches in selecting shares in this cate- 
gory. Warns, because of present excessive popularity of 


growth stecks, investor should 


weigh with extreme care price 


asked against potential appreciation, since he may be forced to 
wait 15 years or more, before he receives a return greater than 
can be had frem buying stocks involving less risk. 


The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the methods an investor 
may follow in the selection of 
growth stocks. Many problems in 
the appraisal 
of growth 
stocks are de- 
veloped, and 
it is hoped a 
few worth- 
while sugges- 
tions are ad- 
vanced on 
how to meet 
these prob- 
lems. 


Interest in 
Growth Stocks 


The current 
interest in 
growth stocks 
is a relatively recent develop- 
ment in the investment policy of 
individuals. Prior to 1929, Edgar 
L. Smith in his book, “Common 
Stocks as Long-Term Invest- 
ments,” had popularized the “com- 
mon stock theory of investment,” 
which rested primarily upon ex- 
pectations of a continued upward 
trend in the market “in accord- 
ance with the operation of 
compound interest.”! Thus the 
investor could be assured of both 
satisfactory current income and 
capital gains simply by carefully 
selecting a portfolio of stocks 
from a diversified group of indus- 
tries. 


The shock of the 1929 crash 
jolted the investing public into a 
desire for greater selectivity in 
their investment portfolios. Many 
decided that average performance 
was very mediocre indeed and 
sought out common stocks which 
would do better than average. As 
they looked back, investors be- 
came aware that stocks in certain 
industries or of individual com- 
panies had weathered the storm 
better than others. These stocks 
frequently received attention as 
“growth stocks.” 


Definition 


A growth stock must be de- 
fined more sharply, however. 
Study has shown that for many 
years there has been an upward 
trend in common stock prices. For 
example, the investigation by the 
Cowles Commission showed that 
over the 67-year period from 
1871 to 1937, the average annual 
rate of increase for industrial 
common stocks was 3.0%, while 
“the average annual rate of in- 
crease for the railroad and utility 
stocks was 0.0 and 0.6 of 1%, re- 
spectively.”2 It should be ob- 
served that this growth occurred 
over many business cycles. There- 
fore, it seems reasonable to define 
a growth industrial stock as one 
that has increased in price over 
a period of at least two business 
cycles at an annual rate greater 
than 3.0%. The period of at least 
two business cycles should be em- 
phasized. I strongly suspect that 
many of the popular growth 
stocks of today can lay claim to 
this fame solely on the basis of 
the general upward swing of stock 
prices since 1942. Furthermore, 
many of these same commanies 
can attribute a high proportion of 
their increased earnings to the 
general rise in the price level 
rather than any great increase in 
physical volume of production. 
The “growth stocks” of today may 


“An address by Dr. 
the Semi-Annual Investment Forum 
Buffalo, Buffale, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1953. 
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bring heavy losses on tomorrow’s 
market decline. 


Profits in Growth Stecks 

The magic in growth stocks 'ies 
in the record of the fortunes which 
they have made for shrewd or 
lucky investors. For example, in 
1924 Dow Chemical Company 
shares were selling on the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange at about $47 
per share. Since that time a series 
of splits has increased the out- 
standing stock by 90 times. With 
the current value of each of the 
shares around $41, an original in- 
vestment of $4,700 in 1924 has 
grown to $369,000 today, not in- 
cluding dividends received. Re- 
invested dividends would have 
provided an additional gain of 
well over $100 600. An investment 
of $7,700 in 100 shares of Coca- 
Cola in 1924 would be worth 
about $92,000 today, again not in- 
cluding dividends received. 

During the week of March 6, 
1915, the comrron stock of Com- 
mercial Credit Company sold for 
$155 per share. Since then nu- 
merous splits and stock dividends 
have occurred, so that the pur- 
chaser of 100 shares in 1915 for 
$15,500 would now hold over 8,730 
shares with a total market value 
in excess of $320,000. In addition, 
the investor would have received 
a large income from dividends. 
Many more similar examples could 
be cited. 


The Problem of Selection 


However, looking at the past 
only whets one’s appetite for the 
future. How can one select growth 
stocks today that will turn out to 
be equally splendid investments? 
Unfortunately, review of the past 
is vastly easier than forecast of 
the future. Two basic approaches 
seem to be available to the in- 
vestor who seeks growth stocks: 
(1) The selection of growth in- 
dustries and, then, likely-looking 
companies within these industries; 
or (2) the selection of growth 
companies, without particular re- 
gard to their industry classifica- 
tion, whose management disvlays 
the ability to recognize and de- 
velop growth opportunities. Let 
me illustrate these alternatives. 
One may decide that electronics 
represents a growth industry, and, 
as a next step, select Sylvania 
Electric Company as an attractive 
commitment within the industry. 
Conversely, one may purchase 
General Motors stock, relying on 
the intelligence of its management 
and research staff to develop and 
exploit new products. 


Growth Industry Approach 


As an initial step the selection 
of growth industries appears to 
be somewhat easier than selection 
cf individual companies. Never- 
theless, there are still many prob- 
lems. First. it is more difficult 
than one might suspect to recog- 
nize an industry today that will 
become a leader 20 or 30 years 
from now—that is, an industry 
that will continue to grow more 


than the average over at least 
the next two business cycles. For 
example, take the automobile in- 





1 Edgar L. Smith, Common Stocks as 
Long-Term Investments (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1924), p. 129. 

2 Alfred Cowles and Associates, Com- 
mon Stock Indexes 1871-1937 (Indiana, 
Principia Press, Inc., 1938), pp. 40-41. 

3 Jacob O. Kamm, Economics of Invest- 
ment (New York, American Book Co., 
1951), pp. 216-217. 





dustry, which has had an out- 
standing growth recerd, Was it, 
in its infaey, recognized as the 
beginnings of the industrial giant 
of today? I hardly think so. In 
1912, the proposal for a 50,000- 
mile national system of highways 
was attacked as an expenditure of 
public funds solely “for the bene- 
fit of a few wealthy pleasure 
seekers.”* The sales finance com- 
panies, which grew along with 
the automobile industry, were 
similarly derided. To finance the 
sale of automobiles was to give 
the improvident a frivolous lux- 
ury. In 1926, the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia wrote: 


“The very fact that they (con- 
sumers) bought that way is prima 
facie evidence that they either 
possessed very limited financial 
intelligence, or very limited re- 
sponsibility—in many cases both. 

. . With such optimistic and 
chance-taking people as our own 
it is fraught with danger.”5 

Yet these same sales finance 
companies weathered the depres- 
£i0n with remarkable success and 
have established a record of 
growth few industries can match. 
Either we, as investors, have be- 
come vastly more shrewd than 
our predecessors of 1912 and 1926, 
or it is as difficult today to select 
growth industries as it was then. 
Until it can be proved otherwise, 
I would prefer the more humble 
assumption, 

As an example of the difficul- 
ties and type of analysis needed 
in selecting a growth industry to- 
day, let us turn to the prospects 
for the utilization of atomic en- 
ergy for power. Surely here is a 
growth industry, for are we not 
living on the threshold of the 
atomic age? Yet doubts are raised 
when one reads the study pre- 
pared by the Cowles Commission 
on the “Economic Aspects of 
Atomic Power.” Briefly, the con- 
clusions are that while atomic 
power “may be of great impor- 
tance in supporting the future ex- 





4F. Frederick Dewhurst and Associ- 


ates, America’s Needs and Resources 
(New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1947), p. 218. 


5 George W. Norris, “Who Is to Apply 
Brakes to Excessive Instalment Financ- 
ing?” Trust Companies, June, 1926, 
p. 847. 


pansion of aluminum output in 
the United States,’6 it will be of 
generally slight benefit in other 
major energy-consuming indus- 
tries such as chlorine-caustic soda, 
phosphate fertilizer, cement, brick, 
flat glass, and railroad. transpor- 
tation. The Commission estimates 
“that existing steel production 
centers will continue to find the 
coke blast furnace a less costly 
source of iron than hydrogen fur- 
naces based on atomic energy’” 
and “that the concentrated heat- 
ing demand which would probably 
be required to bring nuclear dis- 
trict heating costs down to a com- 
petitive level exists in very few 
American cities.’’® 

The selection of a growth in- 
dustry is further complicated by 
the fact that we are too close to 
the past. We are often overly im- 
pressed with recent performance 
and, consciously or unconsciously, 
project this as a trend into the 
future. Nothing could be more 
dangerous. We know that in a 
great many cases industries grow, 
rapidly at first, but less so in later 
years; reach maturity: and may 
even decline eventually. This 
phenomenon occurs for a number 
of reasons. In the case of durable 
goods, once required stocks are 
accumulated, production levels off 
as it becomes more dependent 
upon replacement demand. Other 


industries lose out to new com- 
petitors—coal to fuel oil, rayon 
to nylon, railroad to trucks. Still 
other industries are dependent 
upon the rate of population 
growth, or may serve the needs 
of other maturing industries. The 
danger to the investor lies in the 
fact that on the basis of the rec- 
ord these maturing industries can 
look extremely attractive — but 
you are buying the future record, 
and this may be sharply different 
from the past for the reasons 
given above. 

Thus the selection of growth 
industries is dependent on a great 
deal of foresight, a knowledge of 


6 Sam H. Schurr and Jacob Marshak, 
Economic Aspects of Atomic Power (New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1950), p. 94. 

7 Ibid., p. 100. 

8 Ibid., p. 103. 

9See Edward S. Mead and Julius 
Grodinsky, The Ebb and Flow of Invest- 
ment Values (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939), 513 pp. 
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the interrelationships of various 
industries, and a sound wunder- 
standing of the basic laws of eco- 
nomics. It is not a task for the 
faint-hearted or those who scoff 
at the future possibilities of our 
economy. Because of the increas- 
ingly complex nature of our mod- 
ern industry, the selection of 
growth industries seems to be 
even more difficult today than 40 
years ago. 


The next step in the process is 
to choose one or more growth 
companies within the growth in- 
dustry selected. If it is truly a 
growth industry, there are many 
infant firms from which to select. 
Only a few will grow. Many will 
fail, and “buckshot diversifica- 
tion” without careful selection 
will maximize losses rather than 
profits. 

The investor must decide 
whether he will make his com- 
mitments during the early stages 
of growth or later on when the 
leading companies are more firmly 
established. Investing early pro- 
vides the greatest opportunities 
for gain, but also the greatest pos- 
sibilities of loss. For example, 
between 1903 and 1924, a total of 
180 companies were engaged, at 
one time or another, in the manu- 
facturing of automobiles. By the 
end of 1924, 121 of these firms 
had left the industry. Of the firms 
which had come and gone in this 
22-year interval, 51% had lasted 
five years or less.1° Furthermore, 
of the 10 original leaders in 1903, 
only one was still a leader in 
1925.11 This is a fairly typical 
pattern of new industries. 

Thus the risks in the initial 
Stages of growth are great, so 
great in fact that it is highly ques- 
tionable whether the average 
small investor is wise to purchase 
stocks of firms at that time. Wait- 
ing for the leaders to become rec- 
ognized undoubtedly means pay- 
ing a higher price for their stocks, 
but it may be worthwhile to avoid 
some of the excessive risk. 

Besides considering the timing 


Continued on page 18 


10 Ralph C. Epstein, “The Rise and 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any oj these Bonds. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
General Mortgage Bonds, 3'2% Series due 1983 


1953 


Interest payable February 1 and August Lin New York City 


Price 101.75% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DREXEL & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


Due February 1, 1983 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 









WHITE, WELD & CO. 




































































A bill, sponsored by Hartford- 
Electric Light Company, has been 
introduced into the State Legisla- 
ture to create Nutmeg Power 
Company, a new electric power 
company to be located in Hart- 
ford. The new company would 
have the right to build generator 
stations, dams, waterworks and to 
set up power lines and poles. It 
would also be able to consolidate 
with other companies in addition 
to selling electric power whole- 
sale. It would thus be an instru- 
ment through which two or more 
utility companies could enter into 
joint enterprises. No projects are 
planned for the new company in 
the immediate future. 
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At their annual meeting, stock- 
holders changed the name of 
LaPointe Plascomold Corporation 
to LaPointe Electronics, Inc. The 
name change reflects the com- 
pany’s present operations which 
include television antenna and 
various electronic products. Stock- 
holders also approved a plan to 
increase the board of directors 
from six to eight members, the 
two new members to be elected 
at a later date. 
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Pioneer Parachute Company, 
subsidiary of Cheney Brothers, 
has been awarded an Air Force 
contract in the amount of $783,000 
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nual meeting, stockholders of 
Cheney voted to split the common 
stock seven for one, increasing 
the number of shares outstanding 
to 238,728. 
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Thompsonville Trust Company 
has announced plans to increase 
its capital from $200,000 to $300,- 
000 through a stock dividend, 
transferring $100,000 from the un- 
divided profit account. The bank 
presently has total resources of 
abyut ten million dollars. 
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Bridgeport Brass Company has 
purchased the former Bullard 
Havens Technical School from 
the City of Bridgeport. The buiid- 
ing will be reconditioned for use 
by a subsidiary, Bridegport En- 
gravers Supply Company, and 
for production of equipment for 
tube welding and forging. 

% % % 


Industrial Sound Centrel, Inc., 
will be the new occupant of the 
former American Dye plant of 
Hockanum Mills, Rockville. The 
plant is being renovated for the 
new lessee to house the produc- 
tion of silencing equipment. 
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At a special meeting on Feb. 
*6, stockholders of The Hartferd- 
Cc jeut Trust Company will 
vote on the proposed merger with 
Windham County Natienal Bank 
of Danielson. Shareholders of 
Windham would receive 1.4 shares 
of |‘Hartford-Connecticut for each 
share outstanding. On Jan. 22, 
stackholders approved an increase 
in jeapital from $4,400,000 to $4,- 
956,000. Rights have been issued 
totholders of record Jan. 22, to 

hase one new share for each 
eight shares owned at $50 a share, 
with the rights expiring March 2. 


































































































to produce parachutes. At the an- © 


Connecticut Brevities | 


The offering will raise the shares 
outstanding to $198,000. 


A bill has been introduced into 
the State General Assembly to 
make the changes in the charters 
of Danbury & Bethel Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Ce., Derby Gas & Elec- 
tric Ce., and Wallingford Gas 
Light Ce., which are necessary to 
permit merger of these three sub- 
sidiaries of Derby Gas & Electric 
Cerporatien into a single operat- 
ing comnany which would be 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 


* * * 


Plax Corporation, subsidiary of 
Emhart Manufacturing Company 
has opened a new plant in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The plant, which 
is under a 15-year lease, contains 
30,000 square feet of floor space. 


* * * 


Russell Manufacturing Company 
has announced that it has sold its 
narrow elastic webbing business, 
located in West Columbia, South 
Carolina. This plant which was 
opened in 1950 did not prove to 
be profitable. Steps are also being 
taken to dispose of another un- 
profitable product line. 


Columbus Stock & 
Bond Club Elects 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Heyt B. 
Mahon, local representative of the 
First Cleveland Corp., is the new 
President of the Columbus Stock 
and Bond 
Club. Other 
officers 
include Edwin 
P. Schneider, 
the August P. 
Lorenz Co., 
Vice-P resi- 
dent; Harold 
B. Haughton, 
the Ohio Com- 
pany, Secre- 
tary - Treasur- 
er, and Don 
Noe, Bache 
and Co.; Fred 
Paisley, Pais- 
ley and Co., 
and Walter M. 
Zuber, Vercoe and Co. 


The club was reorganized in 
1945 as an outgrowth of the old 
Columbus Bond Club. The roster 
is composed of members of all 
securities dealers in Franklin 


County, also, dealers from New- 
ark and Zanesville. ' 


Butler, Herrick Admits 

On March 1, Butler, Herrick & 
Marshall, 30 Broad Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Steck Exchange, will admit 
Duncan Bruce to partnership. 


Andrews Posner to Admit 


Andrews, Posner & Rothschild, 
60 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Florine W. 
Posner to limited partnership on 
Feb. 23. 





Hoyt B. Mahon 






















































































CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


New Haven 
New York — REctor 2-9377 


Hartford 7-2669 
Teletype NH 194 


The 


P & S Division 
Elects New Officers 


The following officers of the 
Purchases and Sales-Tabulating 
Division of Wall Street, Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms, 
have been re-elected for the term 
of one year: 

President: Richard H. Stewart, 
of Lehman Bros. 

First Vice-President: James R. 
Graham, of Asie] & Co. 

Second Vice-President: Anthony 
P. Rizzuto, of Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Treasurer: Raymond Schibow- 
ski, of Hirsch & Co. 

Assistant Treasurer: Henry J. 
Bash, of Neuberger & Berman. 


Secretary: Carmine Carmello, of 7 


Richard J. Buck & Co. 

Assistant Secretary: Leo Hilzen- 
rath, of Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Financial Secretary: John E. 
Jacobs, of Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

The annual induction dinner of 
the division will be held on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 28, 1953, at the Hotel 
Statler. 


Hazelwood Mer. of 
New Davis Office 


Paul H. Davis & Co., has an- 
nounced the opening of an office 
in New York City, marking the 
first time this 36-year old Chi- 
cago investment firm has main- 
tained an office in the East. The 
office will be under the manage- 
ment of Charles F. Hazléwood at 
111 Broadway. Mr. Hazlewood re- 
cently has been associated with 
W. C. Langley & Co., and earlier 
was Executive Vice-President of 
Blair, Rollins & Sons. Mr. Hazle- 
wood started in the _ securities 
business in 1915. He joined Esta- 
brook & Co..in 1921, becoming a 
partner of that firm in 1929.. Paul 
H. Davis & Co., a leading Chicago 
underwriting firm and a member 
of the principal stock exchanges, 
also has offices in Peoria and 
Rockford, Ill, and Los Angeles. 


Boston Investment Club 
~ s 
To Hold Dinner Meeting 

BOSTON, Mass. — The next 
dinner meeting of the Boston In- 
vestment Club will be held at the 
Boston Yacht Club on Wednesday, 
Feb. 24, at 5:00 p.m. 

Principal speaker will be Sher- 
win C. Badger, Financial Vice- 
President of New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston, one 
of the leading authorities on 
money rates and the money mar- 
ket. The title of his address will 


be “Are We Borrowing Ourselves 
into Debt?” 


A. L. Schrijver Forms 
Own Investment Go. 


A. L. Schrijver has fo 
Schrijver & Co. with offices at 
37 Wall Street, New York City, 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ness. Mr. Schrijver was formerly 
a partner in Albert de Jong & Co. 
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SEG Reports Peak Securities Registrations 


Chairman Donald C. Cook, in report to Congress, says registra- 

tions under Securities Act of 1933 amounted to $91/2 billion in 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, a third greater than in 1946, 

the previous high. In all, 881 separate issues were registered 
as against 702 in previous year. 


Chairman Donald C. Cook of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, in the Commission’s Eight- 
eenth Annual Report te Congress 
for the fiscal 
year ended 
June 30, 1952, 
reveals that, 
during tne 
fiscal year, 
registrations 
under the Se- 
curities Act of 
1933 were in 
the amount of 
$9.5 billion, 
the greatest 
amount for 
any fiscal year 
since securi- 
ties have been 
registered 
with the Commission and a third 
greater than the previous high of 
$7.07 billion in the 1946 fiscal 
year. This is the seventh consec- 
utive year that the dollar volume 
of securities registered for public 
sale exceeded the $5 billion mark. 
Of the dollar amount of securities 
registered during the year, almost 
70% was for cash sale, reflecting 
the need for external funds by 
corperations in connection with 
their large-scale capital expansion 
programs, and giving evidence of 





Donald C. Cook 


the strength ‘and vitality of the 


capital markets. 
The Commission’s report pre- 


‘sents the folowing analysis of un- 


derwriting commissions and dis- 
counts as a percentage of the gross 
proceeds of secu registered 
for cash sale for the last ten years: 


Fiscal Year Bonds Preferred Common 
1943__.- 1.7 3.6 9.7 
1944__._ 15 3.1 8.1 
1945__..13 3.1 9.3 
1946___. 09 3.1 8.0 
1947____ 0.9 2.8 9.3 
1948__._ 0.6 4.5 10.2 
1949___. 08 3.8 7.1 
1950____ 0.6 2.7 6.4 
1951 ___.0.8 3.6 6.1 
1952_... 10 3.2 5.8 


Securities registered during the 
year comprised 881 issues covered 
by 635 registration statements, as 
against 702 issues covered by 487 
statements during the previous 
The Commission’s exami- 
nation of these registration state- 
ments is keyed to the one objec- 
tive of providing disclosure of 
financial and other information in 
such manner as to enable the in- 
vesting public to make informed 
and prudent investment analyses 


year. 


and decisions. 


The report notes that pursuant 
to the provision in the Securities 


Commission states, will foster 
public dissemination of the regis- 
tration disclosures by giving in- 
terested investors an opportunity 
to learn of the proposed sale of 
the securities and to request a 
copy of the prospectus. 

The Commission reports that, 
at the close of the fiscal year, 
2,192 issurers had 3,588 security 
issues listed and registered on 
national securities exchanges, re- 
ilecting net increases for the 
year of 43 stock issues with 193 
million shares and 22 bond issues 
in the principal amount of $514 
million. During the year, the 
Commission examined 673 appli- 
cations for registration of securi- 
ties On the exchanges as well as 
2,865 annual reports and approxi- 
mately 11,800 current reports of 
listed companies and about 1,200 
amendments thereto. There were 
also filed more than 20,000 in- 
siders’ trading reports and ma- 
terial relating to 1,818 proxy 
solicitations, all of which re- 
quired careful examination. 

The total market value on Dec. 
31, 1951, of all securities admitted 
to trading on stock exchanges in 
the United States was about $226 
billion. While the net number 


.Of stock issues traded on the ex- 


changes declined from 3,052 at 
the close of 1948 to 3,032 at the 
close of 1951, the aggregate mar- 
ket values of the stocks traded 
rose from $82 billion at the close 
of 1948 to $129.2 billion at the 
close of 1951. In 1951 alone, the 
increase was $18.2 billion, com- 
pared with an increase of $29 
billion during the preceding two 
years 1949-1950. y 

Large fluctuations in the num- 
ber and dollar volume of shares 
sold on the exchanges since 1985 
are noteqd in the report. A peak 
of 962 million shares with a dollar 
volume of $23.6 billion was 
reached in 1936, from which there 
was a year by year decline, to 
221 million shares. with a 
volume of $4.3 billion in 1942, 
Thereafter, sales and dollar vol- 
umes generally rose until, in 
1951, 864 million shares with a 
dollar volume of $21.3 billion 
were sold. During the half year 
ending June 30, 1952, about 382 
million shares with a dollar vol- 
ume of $9.2 billion were traded. 
The reported volume of stock 
traded on an unlisted basis during 
1951 was in excess of 60 million 
shares, or between 7 and 8% ef 
the total 1951 share volume on the 
exchanges. 


Darragh A. Park 


Act of 1933 designed to encourage 
small business by authorizing the 
Commission to exempt from the 
registration requirements securi- 
ties offerings up to $300,000, there 
were offerings of about $210 mil- 
lion during the year, representing 
a substantial increase Over the 
preceding year’s offerings of about 
$174 million. 

During the year the Commission 
adopted or proposed changes in 
its rules and forms with respect 
to registration reflecting its con- 
tinual efforts ‘to afford investors 
a maximum of. timely disclosure 
in an understandable form. 
Toward that end, the Commission 
revised the prospectus require- 
ments so as to shorten and im- 
prove the prospectus without the 
sacrifice of material information. 
The Commission also considered 
a rule, since adopted, permitting 
the publication of a brief “iden- 
tifying statement” giving certain 
limited information with respect 
to the securities in advance of 
the effective date of the regis- 


tration statement covering those 


Darragh A. Park passed away 
February 9th after a brief illness. 
Prior to his retirement he was,a 
Vice-President of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. - 


With W. C. Pitfield 


MONTREAL, Que., Canada — 
J. Maurice Arbour has become 
manager of the French Depart- 
ment for W. C. Pitfield & Co, 
Ltd., 235 St. James Street. 


Morgan Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Guy C. 
Hewitt has been added to the staff 
of Morgan & Co., 634 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


With Schirmer, Atherton 
(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Daniel L. 
Quinn has joined the staff of 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 50 Con- 
gress Street, members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
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The Outlook for Natural Gas 


By GARDINER SYMONDS* 






President, Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, Houston, Texas 


Mr. Symonds traces growth and development of natural gas 
industry, which has doubled its assets in last 10 years and is 
now one of nation’s largest industries. Concludes natural gas 
industry has ample reserves, a ready market, and improved pro- 
ducing and distributing facilities, and, given a favorable regu- 
latory atmosphere, its outlook is one of unlimited expansion. 


An industry that has doubled 
its assets in the past 10 years and 
which now ranks in size among 
the first half-dozen industries in 
the nation, such as the gas indus- 
try, presents a timely topic for 
discussion. I trust I will have a 
part in making it interesting. So 
much has been written and said 
by so many about natural gas that 
to add anything new will be diffi- 
euk. Your subject for the day, 
“The Outlook for Natural Gas” 
of course is a broad one. As a 
consequence, Mr. Oates and I have 
reached an understanding. He will 
talk about the distribution and 
storage phases of natural gas 
while I will confine discussion 
to the production and transmis- 
sion end 6f the business..This is 
perhaps as it should be as we will 
ae sticking a little closer to 


_ However,.as an operator of a 
long-line pipeline, I must say. that 
we are interested in stor- 
age and the. Ginge Mr. Oates and 
others are - that -line. 
It is revol may have 
far-reachin ‘beneficial effects on 
the whole. feanary., 

On the other-hand, as the chief 
executive - officer’ of Ténnesseé 
Gas Transmission Company, my 
primary interest in the gas busi- 
ness is one of transmission, since 
our company is a transmission 
com pure and simple. Wé do 
have other interests, including the 
production of gas and. oi! through 
our close affiliate, Tennessee Pro- 
duction Company, but since Ten- 
nessee Gas is one of the big car- 
riers of fuel in the country, we 
feel we have something to add on 
that segment of the industry. 


And when I speak of a natural 
gas pipeline carrying fuel, I am 
thinking of fuel in its complete 
sense—not just natural gas. In the 
true perspective, natural gas pipe- 
lines are merely transporters of 
fuel, and as such, have become 
an integral part of the great trans- 
portation system of this country. 
As you know, pipeline companies 
buy the gas in the field and sell 
it at the other end of their lines 
but their essential purpose is to 
haul fuel to market. 

The important niche gas pipe- 
lines have won in the transporta- 
tion net-work of the nation can be 
seen from the fact that natural gas 
transmission lines in service now 
total in excess of 115.000 miles. 
This does not include gathering or 
distribution mains. 

What this extensive transmis- 
sion mileage means in terms of 
fuel going to market can be seen 
from using my Own company as 
an example. The Tennessee. Gas 
system is more than 2,000 miles 
long and runs from Texas to the 
eastern seaboard: We haul the gas 


that enters our systerm-an average 
of 1,200: miles: And in’so doing, 
each day we transport for that. 


day out, 24 hours of the day, 
rather than the approximately 
220 days out of the year coal op- 
erators work or the roughly 50 
working weeks each year for oil 
tankers. 


Yet we are merely typical, for 
with the major growth in gas 
transmission lines that we all 
have witnessed, our system is only 
one of many now doimg the same 
thing. Consider Northern Natural, 
Southern Natural, United, Texas 
Eastern, Transcontinental, Colo- 
rado Interstate, El Paso Natural, 
Panhandle Eastern, Texas-Illino's, 
Trunkline, Texas Gas Transmis- 
sion, Michigan-Wisconsin, Missis- 
sippi River 1 Fuel, Natural Gas 
Pipetine Company, Cities Service, 
and others. All are part of a great 
transmission grid t- constitutes 
an increasingly important segment 
of our national transportation sys- 
tem—and deserve recognition and 
Sestment as such, ; 

Yet the gas ine busines 
thei some charac ics all of its 
own — characteristics which are 
werth noting at this point I be- 
lieve, ‘For one thing, less. than 
10% of- our ‘total operating cost 


_is for labor. This low labor con- 


tent places pipelines in .a most 
advan position as com- 


tageous 
‘pared: with transporting coal or 


any rail-transportation, which has 
a-much higher labor factor. There- 
fore, a general increase in wage 
levels produces a lesser increase 
in total costs for pipelines than 
for competing fuel carriers. 

With a return on investment of 
approximately 6%, a little more 
or a little less, depending upon the 
current fancy of the Federal 
Power Commission, and including 
all operating expenses, plus de- 
preciation and taxes, we haul gas 
for less than two cents per MCF 
(thousand cubic feet) per 100 
miles. In other words, taking 
everything into consideration ex- 
cept the cost of the gas purchased 
which we get back on the other 
end after selling it, we transport 
gas for something well under 
iwo cents per MCF per 100 miles. 

Compared with other forms of 
transportation, that’s low-cost 
hauling. And what’s more, this 
fuel being transported is in a 
stream constantly flowing and 
constantly available. 


Looking at this another way, 
and what it means in terms of 
actual money, we can ‘again use 


Tennessee Gas as an example. Our 
company provides a market for 
$73,500 worth of gas each day in 
the gas fields of Texas and 
Louisiana. And each day we carry 
it to the East, where by virture 
of transportation added, it. be- 
comes worth $272,000 at present 
rates. 

‘That natural gas new consti- 
tutes a vital part of our industrial 
economy is recognized. by all but 





distance the equivalent in heating. ; am not so sure that everyone 
units of 250,000 barrels of fuek recognizes the extent. This is more 
oil or 60,000 tons of coal, This clearly understood when we get 
amount of “freight” hauling is down te the sundamental forms of 
30% greater on a ton-mile basis. energy, for after all, natural gas 


than the total freight moved -in. is merely stored energy-imr gaseous 
1951 by the Hlinois Central rail- form 

road. Natural Gs Primary 
‘ Pipeline transpertation goes on Energy eeanete i 


every day of the year, day mand — 1,, inis eonnection-it is-interest~ 
ing to take a leok at the princi- 


pal primary energy sources inthe | 
United States and the relation= 
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ships of each to the whole and to 
each oiher, and see waat has been 
happening historically. Because 
out of this welter of comparative 
figures emerges the true relative 
position of natural gas and the 
almost unbelievable pinnacle of 
importance within the nation’s 
over-all fuel picture to which 
natural gas has climbed within 
only a few short years. 

Many are prone to gauge their 
estimate of the natural gas indus- 
try’s growth on figures of annual 
consumption by consumers, which, 
as we all know, have substantially 
increased each year. But consum- 
ers have been taking more and 
more of nearly everything this 
nation produces for a good many 
years. We have been living in a 
period of an expanding economy. 


So what could be more basic 
or more significant than to reduce 
all components of our national 
energy supply to a common de- 
nominator of energy units and see 
how each component stacks up 
against the other as far as the job 
of supplying the nation’s continu- 
ally growi 3 energy requirements 
is concern When you do this, 
the spot light then falls, not alone 
on the increased use of natural gas, 
but also on the marked shift to 
natural gas, principally at-the ex- 
pense of coal. The change in the 
proportionate use of’ may 
sources is startling. 


Coal, petroleum, water power 
and natural gas have long been 
the principal primary ‘energy 
‘sources. in “this country. From — 
these four basic reservoirs: of en- 
ergy. have come the-f@el and tne 
cost Power that have kept our homes 
warm and turned the’ wheels: of 
industry. A record of the role each 
plays in doing this job is kept by . 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Let’s 
look at the’ record.~ 


First, a long look backward. to 
1900. The aggregate of our energy 
supply, as well as individual com- 
po. ents, in terms of equivalent 
heat units (BTU’s), increased sub- 
stantially since the beginning of 
this century as an inevitable 
counterpart of the country’s eco- 
nomic growth during the period. 
The total energy supply in 1900 
was 7,893 trillion BTU’s as com- 
pared with 38,635 BTU’s in 1951. 


Moreover, there was significant 
relative shifts among the several 
components with the most note- 
worthy being from solid fuels to 
liquid and gaseous fuels. Thus, 
while the total supply has in- 
creased almost five-fold, the nat- 
ural gas contribution has in- 


creased almost 30 times, but that 
of solid fuels iess than three times, 
Since 190U. Recent data show that 
natural gas provided 20.6% of the 
primary energy supply in 1951 as 
compared witn only 3.2% in 1900. 
But the big shift to natural gas 
as the sinew of U. S. productive 
power has taken place before our 
very eyes in slightly more than 
a decade as the big pipeline car- 
riers stretched tarther and far- 
ther across the face of the nation, 
making possible increased produc- 
tion on one end and increased 
consumption on the other. Millions 
of people who have never seen a 
big pipeline changed their ways 
of living and working as a result. 
The tigures tell the story. In 
1940, coal provided 53.1% of the 
nation’s energy supply. In only 10 
years, it nose dived to only 41.4% 
in 1950. During the same period, 
petroleum inereased from 32.1% 
to 35.4% while water power in- 
creased slightly from 3.5% to 
4.5%. But the really healthy jump 
was made by natural gas whicu 
went up from 11.3% to 18.7%. 


lis this trend continuing, you 
might ask? Well, let’s see what 
has. happened in only one. year, 
from 1950 te 1951. Coal continued 
to skid, dropping. from 41.4% to 
39.0% while water power dipped 
‘from 45% to 4.0%. Petroleum 
‘continued its slow but steady rise, 
‘going up from 35.4% to 36. 
‘But natural gas continued its gal- 
‘loping gait and rose from 18.7% 
to 20.6% 
I firmly believe-that .when the 
figures: are in for this past year 
we will find. that between 1940 


‘proportionate ‘share of the energy . 
requirements of this nation. 

Some experts in the field. have - 
estimated that in another quarter 
of a century, this country will be 
consuming twice as much energy 
as we consume today. I am con- 
fident that when that time comes, 
natural gas will be providing a 
much higher percentage of the 
total than now. 

While on the subject of energy 
sources, and before someone asks 
me about atomic energy and its 
potential, I would like to hastily 
point out that I am not an expert 
on atomic energy. But as far as I 
am ab'e to determine, no one yet 
has developed a method of utiliz- 
ing atomic energy commercially 
for everyday common uses that 
will compete On a price basis with 
the established forms of heat and 
power. And again, as far as I am 
able to determine, such develop- 


and 1952 natural: gas doubled its . 
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ment is a long way down the road. 
Like the tremendous energy of the 


sun that beams down upon us in — 2 


sucan abundant quantities, it is 
there, but you can’t afford to pipe 
it in the kitchen and fry pork 
chops with it. 

But getting back to natural gas 
that can be brought into homes 
and factories — and which also, 
incidentally, is now being used by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the creation of atomic power—the 
continued expansion of the gas 
industry depends of course upon 
the reserve supply. I sometimes 
recall 30 years ago when my geol- 
ogy class graduated from college, 
we were urged to seek our for- 
tunes in foreign lands because 
there were no geology jobs in the 
United States as all oil and gas 
had been found here. I did not 
and many others did not and our 
youthful faith has been rewarded. 


Increased Gas Reserves 


The tremendously increased gas 
reserve are a matter of common 


‘knowledge. I don’t know that I 


can express it any better t..an 
your own Dr. Gustav Egloff here 
in Chicago, research director for 


. Universal Oil Products 


-and-an acknowledged leader in 
the field. 

He recently - pointed out in ‘a 
‘study! that sinee. 1935 the -net 


y . production of natural gas has in- 


creased over three times and the 
marketed production over five 
times. He estimated that the pro- 
duction of natural. gas will reach 
15 trillion cubic feet by 1975. _ 

Figures on proven reserves oe 
harid are not as significant as 
ratio of discovery over production. 
In 1951 the net production of 
natural gas was about eight tril- 
‘lion cubic feet while proved tre- 
serves increased by the same 
amount. This means that about 16 
trillion cubic feet of gas were dis- 
covered during the year. And that 
has been the story, year after 
year. It has been much tte 
same as a water well that in- 
creased its water level every time 
the bucket was lowered. 


At the present rates of con- 
sumption, our proved reserves of 
natural gas are equal to about a 
25 years’ supply as compared with 
the indicated 19 years’ supply of 
natural gas liquids and 13 years’ 
indicated supply of crude oil, Dr. 
Egloff has brought out. 

ut he also points out that such 


Continued on page 45 


1 At 1952 AGA convention at Atlantic 
City in October. 
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Ahead! 


By W. W. TOWNSEND* 
President, Townsend-Skinner & Co., Inc. 
Investment Counselers, New York City 


Mr. Townsend holds, despite increase in savings by lower in- 
come groups caused by wealth redistribution, an inverted pyra- 
mid exists in the vast growth of individual private debt. Says 
danger exists that this debt pyramid may collapse and, as in 
past, may precipitate a recession or depression. Urges higher 
liquidity and loss reserves by savings institutions. 


In the last alanysis, the volume 
of business done depends on two 
factors (1) the Capacity of the 
customers to spend and (2) their 
Willingness to 
spend. The 
ideal situation 
is when Capa- 
city is slightly 
higher than 
Willingness so 
that saving is 
assured, and 
when Willing- 
ness is just 
about enough 
to absorb the 
Supply of 
goods and 
services. This, 
of course, is 
oversim plifi- 
cation. 

If Capacity exceeds Willingness 
by a substantial margin, savings 
pile up and business slows down. 
ff Willingness exceeds Capacity 
by a wide margin, we begin to 
build up—somewhere in our econ- 
omy—an inverted pyramid of debt 
which usually grows too big, top- 
ples over and frequently brings 
the whole economy down with it. 


Never before in the history of 
this nation have both these distor- 
tions existed side by side. And the 
reason this point is emphasized is 
because the Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, as well as all other 
hrift institutions, have benefited 
tremendously from one of these 
distortions and may be seriously 
jurt by the other. 

The redistribution of wealth, 
which was a figure of speech in 
1932, has become an accomplished 
fact. The previously rich are 
poorer and the previously poor 

re richer. About one-half of to- 

day’s disposable income in the 
form of bank balances and Gov- 
ernment Bond ownership has 
gravitated into the hands of the 
ipper and lower middle income 
#roup—the families with incomes 
of from $2,000 to $6,000. 

In this group—especially the or- 
Zanized workers, the subsidized 
farmers and the successful small 
wusinessmen—are a great many 
whose concepts of necessities and 
luxuries have not kept pace with 
heir increased incomes. Their 
excess earnings have found their 
way into the thrift institutions, as 
a natural development, and very 
largely into the Savings and Loan 
Associations because there are so 
many of them, they are so con- 
venient and they usually pay a 
somewhat higher return on sav- 
| ags. 





W. W. Townsend 


The Increase in Savings 


Last year, the Mutual Savings 
jlanks of the country increased 
xeir deposits by $1.703 billion, 
thile the Savings and Loan Asso- 
dations increased their share cap- 
tal by about $3.05 billion. The 
wo together have been largely 
‘esponsible for the very healthy 
growth of home-ownership to the 
20int where today more than one- 
asalf of our homes are owner oc- 
_upied. 

Not all of these share capital 
und deposit increases represent 
tavings for the indefinite rainy 
jay. Some of this money is merely 
xing “warehoused” in anticipa- 
tion of purchases still under con- 
sideration. That, however, is not 
she point of this discussion except 
1s it may indicate the necessity 


*Abstract of an address by Mr. Town- 
cend before the Alleghany County Sav- 
ines and Loar League, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
eb. 12, 1953. 


for adequate liquidity reserves. 
The real danger is inherent in the 
second distortion. 

A very large segment of our 
population has given so many 
hostages to fortune, in the shape 
of acquired habits of living and 
dependents, that, in order to keep 
up with the Joneses and to pro- 
vide Jimmy and Jenny with their 
expected college educations, they 
are drawing down on their savings 
and are buying on the installment 
plan. These are the previously 
rich and it has been estimated that 
25% of today’s consumer debt is 
owed by the top 10% of our fam- 
ilies, according to income groups. 

In the middle income and low 
income groups are the pensioners, 
it e white-collar workers, the civil 
service employees, ete., who sim- 
ply have not been able to keep 
up with living costs and taxes. 
They are borrowing, sometimes 
from hand to mouth, in order to 
keep going. 


Private Debt—-the Inverted 
Pyramid 

Today's inverted pyramid of 
debt which might topple over and 
cause great damage is Private 
Debt. In 1945 it stood at $141 bil- 
lion—about 50% of the sum total 
of State, Federal and Local Public 
Debt. Today it is $302 billion, or 
about 110% of the Public Debt 
total. It includes Corporate as weil 
as Individual debt and long-term 
as well as short-term debt but if 
it starts to fall it may involve all 
debt. 

The danger point in this debt 
structure is short-term Individual 
debt. This has increased from 
$5.6 billion in 1945 to $24 billion 
in 1952, with the increase last year 
$3 billion and no sign of a letup. 
Installment debt alone has in- 
ereased in the past seven years 
from $2 billion to $16.4 billion, or 
by over 700%. 

Every recession or depression in 
our history has been either pre- 
cipitated or accompanied by a 
collapse of one of these debt pyra- 
mids. And in every instance since 
the end of World War I the public 
has been told that there was noth- 
ing to worry about. The reason 
for this, in all probability, is that 
no one of these inverted pyramids 
has resembled the one which pre- 
ceded it. The pyramid of 1921 was 
based on commodity speculation. 
1929 saw security speculation. 
1937 was an inventory log-jam 
and 1952 is private debt. 


Why There Is Cause for Concern 


The two arguments advanced 
most often by those who would 
convince us that there is no pres- 
ent cause for concern are (1) the 
national income and the sum 
total of personal assets, and (2) 
the good previous record of in- 
stallment debt repayment. The 
answer to (1) is that aggregates 
divided by units give average but 
not actual performance. Per capita 
incomes and assets would be con- 
clusive only if Jim would agree 
to pay Joe’s debts—which he will 
not do. The answer to (2) is a 
simple reduction to absurdity. The 
patient who is brought to the 
hospital threatened with pneu- 
monia is not reassured by the 
statement that the last time he 
was there he had no symptoms of 
pulmonary congestion. That time 
he was in the hospital for gall- 
stones. 

however, there is some merit to 
the idea that Jim and Joe are the 
Same person and that the bor- 
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rowers are also the savers. It is a 
challenge to credulity to be told 
that they are absolutely identical 
but there probably is an overlap. 
Now. what happens to savings if 
that is true and further credit is 
withheld or final payment is due 


and difficult? That answer is 
easy. But what happens to savings 
is also what happens to savings 
institutions. And that should con- 


cern every executive in every 
such institution. 

If Jim and Joe are not the 
same person, the impact on the 
savings institution is not as 


prompt and direct but is inescap- 
able. Any collapse of debt brings 
in its wake a collapse of the busi- 
nesses which are based on debt 
or credit extension. This is the 
old story of the forest fire. It can 
be started with a match but there- 
after it feeds on itself until it is 
burned out or: is arrested by 
counter measures. Under such cir- 
cumstances, anyone’s savings in 
any savings institution are likely 
to be requisitioned. 

This is no counsel of despair. 
The danger may be averted. It is 
most ominous right now because 
it is not widely recognized as a 
danger. But the debt pyramid 
which always has complicated our 
troubles before is staring us in 
the face again. And, because the 
danger is there it is wise to pro- 
vide against it. That means, quite 
simply, to make sure that liquid- 
ity and loss reserves are higher 
than they have been or need to 
be—for the time being. If nothing 
untoward happens, the slight in- 
come loss will be cheap insurance. 
If it does, the institution is that 
much better able to cope with it. 


Stanley Davis With 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Stanley O. 
Davis has become associated with 
Geo. Eustis & Co., Traction Build- 


ing, members of the Cincinnati 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Davis was formerly with 


Clair S. Hall & Co. specializing 
in mutual funds. 


Somerset Securities 


Somerset Securities Corpora- 
tion has been formed with offices 
at 70 Pine Street, New York City, 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ness. 


With W. W. Mathews 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Anthony J. 
DeMarco has joined the staff of 
Edward E. Mathews Co., 53 State 
Street. 


Joins Kalman Staff 


(Spec's! to THe FINANCIAL CH2ONICLE) 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Paul 
J. McGough, Jr. is now connected 
with Kalman & Company, Mc- 
Knight Building. 


D. D. Schroeder Adds 


(Speci:.) to Tae FINanciat CH2ONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Charles 
R. Wilkes is now with D. D. 
Schroeder & Co., Northwestern 
Bank Building. 


With Fahnestock Co. 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHZONICLE) 

HARTFORD, Conn. — Charles 
M. Aldrich is with Fahnestock & 
Co., 75 Pearl Street. He was pre- 
viously with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 


Now Thornton Mohr Farish 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — The 
firm name of Thornton, Mohr & 
Co., First National Bank Build- 
ing, has been changed to Thorn- 
ton, Mohr & Farish. Partners are 
J. Mills Thornton, Sidney J. Mohr, 
Jr., J. Mills Thornton, Jr., and 
Addie Lee Farish. 
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The New Agricultural Policy 


By HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary ef 


Agriculture 


Stating agriculture objective is to provide consumers with high 
quality feed and fiber at reasonable prices and, at same iime, 
to permit full parity prices of farm products and parity incomes 
for farm people, new Agriculture Secretary warns this program 
cannot be assured by government alone. Advocates research 
and education in production, processing, marketing and utiliza- 
tion of farm products. Says “too many Americans are asking 


Washington to do for them what 


The supreme test of any gov- 
ernment policy, agricultural or 
other, should be, “How will it af- 
fect the character, morale, and 
wel-being of 
our people?” 
We need—the 
world needs— 
a strong 
America in 
the critical 
years ahead. 

Freedom is 
a God-given, 
eternal prin- 
ciple vouch- 
safed to us 
under the 
Constitution. 
It must be 
continually 
guarded as 
something more precious than life 
itself. It is doubtful if any man 
can be politically free who de- 
pends upon the State for sus- 
tenance. A completely planned 
and subsidized economy weakens 
initiative, discourages industry, 
destroys character, and demoral- 
izes the people. 

Rural people are a bulwark 
against all that is aimed at weak- 
ening and destroying our Ameri- 
can way of life. The future of 
agriculture and the preservation 
of a sound economic system de- 
pend upon the vigorous re-em- 
phasis of the principles, benefits, 
and values of private competitive 
enterprise. No group in America 
is in a better position to con- 
tribute to this need than those 
who live on farms. Agriculture is 
a basic industry. We recognize 
that agricultural policy is only a 
part, but a vital part, of our total 
national policy. 

With the development of mech- 
anized commercial agriculture, the 
family farm has become closely 
geared into a complex interde- 
pendent industrial economy. There 
is no hove for peace, growth, or 
prosperity if each economic group 
is seeking its own advantage to 
the detriment of others. To make 
their best contribution to national 
welfare, farmers must have the 
full cooperation of industry and 
labor, because each is dependent 
wnon t*e effective performance of 
the other economic groups. 

The objective of agriculture is 
to provide consumers with high 
quality food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, improve the produc- 
tivity of basic land resources, and 
contribute to higher levels of 
human nutrition and of living. 
The reward for these contribu- 
tions must be an income that will 
provide the opportunity for a con- 
stantly rising level of living for 
farm people fairly related to that 
of other large productive groups 
of the nation. 

Our agricultural policy should 
aim to obtain in the market place 
full parity prices of farm products 
and parity incomes for farm peo- 
ple so that farmers will have free- 
dom to operate efficiently and to 
adjust their production to chang- 
ing consumer demands in an ex- 
panding economy. This objective 
cannot be assured by Government 
programs alone. It can be achieved 
only with a steady level of prices, 
high employment and _ production, 
and rising output per worker in 
our total national econoOmy-- 


Ezra Taft Benson 





they should do tor themselves” 


Agricultural Research and 
Education 


The most important method of 
promoting the tong-time welfare 
of farm people and the nation is 
the support of adequate programs 
of research and education in the 
production, processing, marketing, 
and utilization of farm products 
and in problems of rural living. 
‘Inis program, with freedom, has 
enabled farmers to do their full 
sare in providing the American 
people with the highest level of 
living in the world. Moderate 
further balanced expansion is 
necessary to enable farmers to 
proviae an even better diet for 
our rapidly increasing population. 

The development of modern 
agriculture, which has made pos- 
sible these great achievements, 
has placed the family farm in a 
vulnerable economic position be- 
cause farm prices and income rise 
and fall more rapidly than farm 
costs. Hence, the guarding of 
farm levels of living requires a 
program of storage and price sup- 
ports to help to assure stability 
of income. These supports should 
be designed not only to serve the 
welfare of farmers, but also—in 
the widest national interest—to 
prevent disaster to the farm-pro- 
ducing plant and the national 
food supply. 

Price support laws will be car- 
ried out faithfully in every re- 
spect. There are mandatory price 
supports at 90% of parity on the 
so-called basic commodities for 
1953 and 1954. Other laws provide 
for supports on other farm prod- 
ucts. While enforcing these laws, 
there will be formulated long- 
term programs which will more 
fully and effectively accomplish 
our over-all objectives. 

Price supports should provide 
insurance against disaster to the 
farm-producing plant and help to 
stabilize national food supplies. 
But price supports which tend to 
prevent production shifts toward 
a balanced supply in terms of 
demand and which encourage un- 
economic production and result in 
continuing heavy surpluses and 
subsidies should be avoided. Our 
efforts should be to re-orient our 
present national policies and pro- 
grams so that they will contribute 
to the develonoment of a prosper- 
ous and productive agriculture 
within our free enterprise svstem. 

It is generally agreed that there 
is danger in the undue concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Too manv Americans 
ere calling on Washington to do 
for them what thev should be 
willing to do for themselves. 

Individual freedom and citizen- 
ship resnonsibilitv denend upon 
the wrincivle of helning the in- 
dividurl to helo himself. It is 
possible throwgh individual and 
group action to solve manv vrob- 
lems and achieve objectives local- 
lv with a minimum of Federal 
assistance and control. 

The princinles of ecoromic free- 
dem are anplieable to farm nrob- 
Jems. We seek a mini~mu™ of re- 
strictions on farm produetion and 
marketing to nermit the maxi- 
mum of dependence on free mar- 
ket vrices as the best guides to 
vroduction and  consy™otion. 
Farmers should not be pl-ced in 
a position of working for Govern- 
ment bounty rather than produc- 
ing for a free market. However, 
the abilitv to avoid restrictions on 


Continued on page 44 
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ASSETS 


Casu AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES. 
RECEIWABLES: 


receiwables.......... 


ASSOCIATES is a name famous in finance. In 1952 for the 
first time, Associates’ volume of finance business exceeded 
a billion dollars, an encouraging endorsement of our financial 
service. 

YSSOCLATES is a growing company. In 34 years it has 
grown from a single office in South Bend to 132 offices in the 
most heavily populated sections of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. In 1952. Associates made possible the 
private ownership of nearly a half-million automobiles and 
trucks by the two out of three motorists who buy on time. 

The seryice provided by Associates is a continuous process 
of keeping meney at work. Money is our raw material. Con- 
sumer buying power is our product. Our suppliers of money 


are stockholders, banks, insurance companies, corporations 


and other investors. Our customers are the people of the 
United States, from every walk of life. 

The chain reaction of Associates service helps maintain 
production, employment and a high living standard. When 
we finance an automobile, we enable the individual purchaser 
to pay for it out of income rather than savings. ‘The manu- 
facturer is paid. The dealer is paid. The suppliers of steel, 
rubber, glass, fabrics and all the materials and labor that 
go into the automobile are paid. Through it all, magnified 
thousands of times. Associates creates a mass market of 
(Americans who cannot or prefer not to pay all-cash for their 
essential transportation. 

In the free world, people use consumer credit to buy the 
things needed when they need them. Everyone benefits. 


ROBERT L. OARE, Chairman of the Board 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 





Dec. 31,1952 ~=Dee. 31, 1951 
S$ 68,638,560 $ 61,909,059 


Retail motor vehicle installment 


$372,.957,016 $274,104,380 


Wholesale motor vehicle short-term loans 16.860.479 16.560.752 


Direct and personal installment loans 34.373.278 26.906.226 
Commercial and other receivables 28.096.977 26.815.172 
) 


$482.887.750 $374.386.530 


LIABILITIES 


Notes PAYABLE, short-term. .. 


Dec. 31, 1952 Dec. 


$289,798, 400 


Accounts PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND RESERVES 29. 334.6015 


UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS 24.453.479 
LONG-TeRM Noves 65.005.000 10, 
SUBORDINATED Lonc-TERM NoveEs 37.500,000 
PREFERRED STOCK 9.700.000 9 


10.418.240 


$1, 1951 
$245.636,000 


24,239,263 


17,567,105 


22 500.000 
300.000 


10,418,240 


WO,000 





te 


Less: Lnearned discounts ene hd ety 28.733.293 17.058.559 
Reserve for losses. ............. 10.392.105 6.067.468 

Total receivables, net................ $443.762,352 $349,260,503 
SN RN es cat ot ee ENS 1.877.945 3.429.539 
$517.278.857 $414,599.10] 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED 


INCOME 





Year Ended 


Dec. 31, 1952 

Discount, interest, premiums and other income $ 80,535,187 
55,.622.724 

“$ 24,912,463 
13.175.000 

“$ 11.737.463 


Operating expenses... ..... 2.65.0 - 2 eu ee. 
Net income before Federal income tax... .... 
Provision for Federal income tax............ 

EN SO ee Pag ee ree 
Consolidated net earnings per share of common 


stock after payment of preferred dividends. . $10.86 


th 


ye | 


Dee. 31, 1951 
65,801.88] 
12.17 1.370 
23.630.511 
12.000.000 
11.630.511 


Che 


$10.76 


51.069. 123 


‘ 


$517.278.85 


14.438.493 


$114.599, 101 














Associates Investment Company 


Associates Discount Corperation 


Emmco Insurance Company 


South Bend, Indiana 
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The Challenge of the Big Change 


By ARTHUR B. HOMER* 


President, Bethlehem 


Steel Company 


Commenting on the “big” economic and social changes in last 
quarter of century, prominent steel company executive predicts 
we can have “real prosperity in years ahead—a prosperity not 
based on inflation and arms but on greater productivity, more 
advanced technology, ard an equitable distribution of the fruits 
of our revolution.” Says it is a challenge to business to main- 
tain a high level economy, and thus have an oppertunity to 
justify faith in our capitalistic system, and warns business has 
obligation to aveid getting inte an “over-extended position.” 


The times prior to World War I 
may have an occasional nostalgic 
appeal to some, but it remains a 
fact that it was an era of funda- 
mentally un- 
healthy 
extremes of 
wealth and 
poverty. 
It was a 
time when 
Ricardo’s 
Iron Law held 
wages toa 
minimum for 
a 10- or 12- 
hour day and 
when our 
huge annual 
import of 
cheap labor 
made it seem 
unlikely that 
the Iron Law would ever 
superseded. 

It was a time when sober 
and conservative citizens were 
wondering whether the nation 
was committed to. a reign of 
plutocracy. Conservative news- 
papers speculated editorially on 
the possibility that the perils of 
Socialism might well be less than 
the concentration of wealth in a 
very few hands. 

Yet it was a time, also, when 
ferments were at work which 
were to lead to vast changes in 
the years to follow. In _ 1901, 
Spindletop blew in to provide the 
energy for the automotive age. 
In 1909, Leo H. Bakeland first 
put on the market a chemically- 
made substance which he called 
bakelite, which was the seed from 
which the plastics industry grew. 
And in the same year, Mr. Henry 
Ford went into mass production 
of his model T. Five years later, 
this same industrial genius an- 
nounced a move with equally 
revolutionary implications—a $5 
= wage for an eight-hour 


A.B. Homer 


be 


I could continue to pile up the 
dates, but the point is clear. A 
process was going on within our 
economy the full significance of 
which is just now beginning to be 
comprehended. We were coming 
to realize that, with the stepped- 
up productivity that followed, the 
Iron Law, which held wages to 
the level that the least skilled 
would accept, was no longer valid. 
With the repudiation of that law 
came the discovery of a new 
frontier —the purchasing power 
of the broad mass of the. people. 

I might add that this discovery 
long antedated the advent of the 
New Deal. As Mr. Grace, our 
Chairman, put it once, 


“In the last 10 years a new 
order has been created in our 
economic life. It is recognized, 
first, that high standards of liv- 
ing are based on the greater 
earning power of labor, and sec- 
ond, that continued prosperity and 
high wages go hand in hand.” 
That was in 1928 and he had been 
thinking in those terms for many 
years. 


Exploration of New Frontier 


Now it is only within the past 
>. years that the exploration of 
new frontier has really gone 
ahead with a full head of steam. 


But already a transformation of 
exciting magnitude has taken 
place in an economy that not so 
very long ago some economists 
were ticking off as “mature”’— 
meaning that its future was al- 
ready behind it, its dynamism 
xlayed out with the “settling of 
the West.” 

Weil, it is the thesis of Mr. Al- 
len and other commentators on 
the. social scene that with the 
dynamism of invention and mass 
»roduction; with the development 
of our resources; with tax laws 
ahd minimum wage laws which 
broadened the base of disposable 
wealth; plus labor union pres- 


‘sures and new management atti- 


tudes, we went to work, maybe 
unknowingly, to change things. It 
is becoming evident that we have 
succeeded beyond our full ability 
‘o grasp what has been accom- 
plished. 

I believe we have to accept this 
Big Change as a fact, even though 
we may differ as to the relative 
importance of the elements going 
into its makeup. We have had a 
transformation of our industrial 
life. We have discovered the 
potency of purchasing power in 
the hands of the people. We have 
effected a new industrial revolu- 
tion in efficiency, productivity 
and scientific technique. And we 
have somehow survived the 
stresses and strains of working 
out new distributions of responsi- 
bility as between government and 
the private sphere. And, broadly 
speaking, we have done all this 
without inflicting any permanent 
scars on the body politic. 


Although the American people 
may recognize now that some- 
thing unusual has happened, are 
we up to the challenge that the 
present situation holds forth? Can 
we consolidate our gains and go 
on ahead to bigger and better 
things in the future? 


I believe that some part of the 
answer to what the future may 
hold can be found in an analysis 
of the principles which made the 
Big Change possible. 

Now it is clear that it didn’t 
come about as something dreamed 
up by. all-wise planners. It is also 
clear that you cannot leave out 
of account a series of practical re- 
forms in our laws. Neither can 
you discount the effects of the 
laws and processes that have re- 
sulted in a more uniform distribu- 
tion. of wealth. And then, - too; 
there is the part played by gov- 
ernment subsidies to people, who, 
rightly or wrongly, are supposed 
to need help. Also, the attainment 
of objectives of organized labor 
has been important. But, above 
all, without the enormous gains 
in the efficiency of American in- 
dustry and business, the other 


changes would have meant -but 
little. 


How to Stimulate Industrial 
Efficiency 

What I would like to do is to 
go a step beyond all of these 
factors and get at the why of our 
enormous gains in industrial ef- 
ficiency. What are the real essen- 
tials of the system that have made 
big changes possible? 

I submit that at the heart of 


the big change we will findseome-. 
thing that made Mr. Pondsureyor: 
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lution possible; we will find 
something that made the gain in 
industrial efficiency possible; we 
will find something which came 
before modern social legislation, 
or before the growth of labor 
unions or the emergence of “new 
management attitudes.” To my 
mind that something might well 
be described as the “economics of 
freedom,” and it could be an- 
alyzed as being composed of four 
essentials: 

First, the acceptance of the 
fundamental importance of pri- 
vate property which is at the 
root of all of our secular freedom. 

Secend, the profit motive which 
provides the dynamism and drive 
of our economy. 

Third, competition, which is not 
just “the life of trade,’ but an 
absolute necessity if we are not 
to stagnate. 

Fourth, consumer's choices act- 
ing through a free market pricing 
system as the ultimate arbiter of 
our economic life. 

Now it should not be necessary 
to spell out to this gathering the 
importance of any one of these 
factors. There will probably be a 
substantial degree of agreement 
here ‘that the market place is a 
reasonably safe monitor of our 
material destiny. 

I anticipate that you will go 
along with me in the assertion 
that the producers of goods per- 
haps know best how to produce 
and what goods to produce. It 
seems equally apparent that the 
distributors of goods perhaps 
know best how, when and at what 
prices goods should be distrib- 
uted. And it seems to me entirely 
appropriate that the consumers of 
goods should call the signals on 
the whole process. 

Ultimately, in a free society, 
acceptance or rejection by con- 
sumers makes the market. That 
is the only democratic way in 
which a market can operate. 

Either we rely on these essen- 
tials to guide the flow of men, 
money and materials into the 
most socially useful channels 
while providing the maximum de- 
gree of freedom for individuals— 
or we slide into a system under 
which an all-powerful state at- 
tempts te do these things for us. 

During the past 20 years the 
foundations of our American sys- 
tem came, at times, dangerously 
close to being. undermined. The 
economics of freedom, which is 
the essence of the system, was at 
a discount. Let us admit that that 
freedom had been subject to 
abuses in the past, that some 
necessary legislative checks 
against the greed of the few had 
to be erected. Let us admit that 
innovations such as the reason- 
able regulation of security ex- 
changes and public utility holding 


. companies were in,order. So, too, 


was the insurance of bank de- 
posits, and the provision of 
greater security for the aged and 
dependent. 

But let us not forget that it was 
the presence of freedom running 
through our economy and the un- 
derlying belief that free men are 
stronger than those less free that 
made possible the progress we can 
record today. 


What Is A Free-Market Economy? 


In a free-market economy deci- 
sions.as to buying and selling, 
and as te what goods are to be 
made and in what quantities, are 
responsive to the impersonal 
functioning of the price system. 
A free-market economy is con- 
trolled by private persons acting 
in pursuit of their private. inter- 
ests. It is not subject to the 
whims of the theorists or the 
notions of some economic czar. 

By and large, prices tell us 
what to do econemically. They 
determine where .we shall -live; 


. what our activities will be; whom 


our employers will -be;. whether 


prices are determined largely 
through consumers’ choices 
people acting as free individuals 
making their independent deci- 
sions — we have an automatic 
regulator of our economy which 
works imperfectly at times but on 
the whole pretty well. 

We depart from this system at 
our peril when an attempt is 
made to tinker with the imper- 
sonal market nmrechanism. It is 
when artificial prices are set that 
people are apt to do the wrong 
things—-te produce too much of 
one product or too little of 
another. It is then that bureaus 
must be set up to determine who 
produces what, where, in what 
quantity and of what quality. 
The next step is for the bureau- 
crats to. determine who gets it. 
Each control instituted creates 
necessity for still other controls. 
The next step is a police state to 
enforce the thousands. of rules. 
Incompetence, corruption, evasion 
and a general breakdown of 
morality follows inevitably. 

I submit to you that if we 
would but have faith in what a 
truly free economy can bring, and 
if we truly practice the virtues 
of freedom, we will not have to 
submit to the expedients timorous 
men and demagogues would foist 
on us, 

Now we have the opportunity 
to make good on our common 
faith in free enterprise. In spite of 
the cold war and the war of stale- 
mate and attrition in Korea, the 
American economy has proved so 
productive of both the essentials 
of military strength and the things 
we have come to accept as part of 
our way of life that we can well 
afford to turn freedom loose. 


_— 


The New Challenge te Business 


The challenge to business. today 
is to maintain a high level econ- 
omy. If it fails to meet that chal- 
lenge successfully the fight for a 
free enterprise economy may be 
lost. Ours is the opportunity to 
justify the faith of a majority of 
the voters in our capitalistic sys- 
tem — Capitalism modified by 
democracy if you like. The re- 
sponsibility is to pursue. wise and 
constructive policies, not merely 
from the standpoint of company 
and persenal interest but also 
from the standpoint of national 
welfare. 

Our primary respensibility as 
managers is te the owners of our 
companies and to our employees. 
No company is well managed that 
does not give its owners a fair 
financial return on their invest- 
ment, and its employees steady 
employment, good working con- 
ditions and the opportunity to im- 
prove their earnings. But the re- 
sponsibilities of the managers of 
modern business do not stop there. 
There. has been a change and the 
question ‘is, can we meet its chal- 
lenge? 

Let me simplify my definition 
of that change, or at least isolate 


‘what I believe to be one of its 


most significant aspects. 

The essence of the Big Change 
as I would define it is that through 
a combination of technology and a 
discovery of the importance of 
sharing its benefits, business has 
come to a comprehensive recogni- 
tion of its social responsibilities— 
and people generally have come 
to look on our private industrial 
society as the prime source of ma- 
terial well-being for all. 

Going beyond the normal dis- 
charge of our corporate respon- 


sibilities, you men know how your 


companies and their executives 
are responding to all kinds of ap- 
peals. They come in day by day 
but just take stock as I have and 
you will realize that it adds up to 
an impressive total. 

For instance, representing a 
manifestation - right here within 
your great automobile industry, 
take the activities of the Ford 
Foundation; also the efforts and 


‘werbuy these goods or. those serv- -contributiensiof Mr: Sloan in the _2OW 


ices, and so ‘as field of medicine, and, just as im- Reed, Inc., of Kansas City... 


portantly, the contributions te 
public service of our good friends, 
Charlie Wilson and K. T. Keller. 

l believe that the responsible 
managers of our industria! society 
have no serious thoughts about 
turning back the ciock, or of 
abusing the economics of freedom 
by compromise with real freedom 
in competitive life. To my knowl- 
edge, no professional manager 
worth his salt would believe that 
there is no public obligation be- 
yond his primary obligation to 
run his company in a profitable 
manner for the benefit of owners 
and employees. 

Indeed, it is simply part of geod 
management today to recognize 
that our plants are vital parts of 
the communities wherein they are 
located; that the welfare of our 
companies is tied up with the 
welfare of the community. 

Beyond that, I believe that busi- 
ness generally recognizes its re- 
sponsibility for avoiding actions 
that would get it into an over- 
extended or weakened position, 
where the least adversity could 
endanger its ability to meet its 
obligations or to maintain produc- 
tion and employment. This, in my 
opinion, is the very essence of 
good management. 

Let me sum up. I believe that 
we can have real prosperity in the 
years ahead — a prosperity not 
based on inflation and arms but 
based on greater productivity, 
more advanced technology and an 
equitable distribution of the fruits 
of our revolution. 

We can have that real prosper- 
ity if we avoid a serious war; if 
the Federal Government is con- 
ducted efficiently and _  intelli- 
gently, and at a reasonable cost 
which would allow a reduction in 
the excessive tax burden we are 
all carrying, and if industry con- 
tinyes to utilize technological ad- 
vances to reduce costs and make 
better products, and if the bene- 
fits thus made possible go te 
everyone. 

That’s a lot of ifs, I grant you, 
but there’s nothing there beyond 
the capability of this nation. Asa 
people we are by no means out of 
the woods that grew up as a result 
of 20 years of tinkering with nat- 
ural economic ferces, increasing 
debt, planned infaltion, controls— 
and, of course, history’s most 
costly war. But with the tools 
that have come with the big 
ehange; with Fg ren Aan gonna 
standing on part peo- 

evidenced; 


edge we should alt have of the 
reat sources of our strength, I 
firmly believe the challenge can 
be met. 


Joins Paul C. Rudolph 


(Special to THe FrvanciaL Curonicis) ; 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — Boris P. 
Martynow is now with Paul C. 
Rudolph & Company, Bank of 
America Building. 


George Berry Opens 


(Special to Tue FrvanctaL Curontcte) 


QUINCY, ll.—George Berry ts 
engaging in a securities business 


‘from: offices at 220 South Fifth 


Street. 
With Ducournau & Kees 


(Special to Tux Frvawcrat, Curowtcie) 

NEW ORLEANS, La. — Miriam 
S. Rosenblum is now connected 
with Ducournau & Kees, Whitney 
Building. 


Three With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicte) 


COLUMBUS, Ga.— William B. 

Allen, Rolland A. Dessert and 

A. Stallings have joined 

the staff of King Merritt & Co., 
Inc 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Fueancrat Curonicte) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — John W. 
Blume and William A. Payne are 
connected with Waddell & 
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The Task of Ending 
European Disunity 


By HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES* 
Secretary of State 


Secy. Dulles reports on recent trip to Europe, and says chief 

problem is to end political disunity in Europe, which makes for 

weakness and war. Holds task is to rebuild a new and more 

unified Europe. Points out much has been accomplished, but 

delays have been disconcerting, and without future planning, 

real progress will be difficult. Says opponents of NATO 
idea spread distrust. 


I returned this week from a 
trip to Europe in company with 
Mr. Stassen, the director of our 
Mutual Security Agency. 

We have re- 
ported to the 
President; I 
have met, and 
shall meet 


turther, with 
Congressional 
leaders. Now 


I wish to re- 
port to you. 

You may 
wonder why, 
with so much 
to do at home, 
we went so 
quickly 
abroad. The 
reason was the 
tremendous 
importance to the United States 
of real unity in Europe, and the 
fact that it seemed that some of 
sur European friends might be 
changing their minds about mov- 
ing to this goal. 

The problem in simple terms is 
this: 

Europe is made up of people 
who possess an essential unity. 
They have given a clear and 
special meaning to the concept 
of Western civilization. Yet, Eu- 
rope has remained politically 
divided. This has led to recur- 
rent wars, which have involved 
us. It has so weakened the West- 
ern European countries that to- 
day no one of them could offer 
strong resistance to the Red 
armies. 

This situation both distresses 
and endangers us. Europe is the 
cradle of our civilization, and its 
industrial power could cruelly 
hurt us if it were controlled by 
our enemies. 


It has been clear for some time 
that the biggest single postwar 
task would be to end the disunity 
ee which makes for weak- 
0 and war. 


As the second world war blazed 
up, I wrote: “Continental Europe 
has been the world’s greatest fire 
hazard. The whole structure is 
now consumed in flames. When 
the time comes to rebuild, we 
should not reproduce a demon- 
strated fire trap.” 


Today, we and the free peoples 
of Europe are all face to face 
with that very problem. Shall a 
demonstrated fire trap be re- 
built? Or can not the wit of man 
devise something better? 





John F. Dulles 


Wants a New United Europe 


When the first program of 
interim aid to Europe was before 
the Senate in 1947, I urged, 
before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, that in granting 
European aid “the basic idea 
should be, not the rebuilding of 
the pre-war Europe but the 
building of a new Europe, which, 
more unified, will be a better 
Europe.” That point of view was 
emphatically adopted by Con- 
gress. It was written into the 
poliey declaration of the “Mar- 

Plan” act, and into our 
military assistance acts, and 
that concept underlay the im- 
ee tiation of the North At- 

Treaty Organization, and 
the stationing of United States 


*A talk by Secretary Dulles broadcast 
@ver combined radio and television net- 
works, Feb. 12, 1953. 








troops in Europe. None of these 
measures was looked upon as in 
itself adequate to defend Europe. 
But these steps, together with 
the creation of a unified con- 
tinental Europe, would produce 
a strength which could deter 
aggression. 

These are the ideas that en- 
lightened European leaders them- 
selves put forth. We have not 
been trying to impress an Ameri- 
can scheme on Europe, but to sup- 
port the plans of the European 
leaders themselves. 


They have already done much. 
As an outstanding example, they 
have created, under what is 
called the “Schuman Plan,” a 
single political authority to deal 
with the coal and iron resources 
of Germany, France and the ad- 
jacent states. Last Sunday, Mr. 
stassen and I saw that authority 
first go into practical operation 
at its capital at Luxembourg. 

Our European friends also 
tackled the vital problem of mili- 
tary unity. Last May, the six 
continental countries of France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg 
signed a treaty to create a Euro- 
pean Defense Community. Under 
that treaty, each of the six coun- 
tries would give up having a 
separate national army on the 
continent, and would join in 
building there a single European 
army. It was contemplated that 
the treaties could be promptly 
ratified, so that the plan could 
be made operative in six months. 


We in the United States were 
delighted that our European 
friends had taken this bold step 
toward making Europe strong 
and vigorous in its own right. 
However, the six months from 
last May went by without any 
effective steps to ratify, and the 
six months has now been pro- 
longed to nine months. This has 
been somewhat disconcerting to 
us, because the plans for our own 
security are based on the as- 
sumption that the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, which 
does not include Germany, would 
be bolstered by the European 
Defense Community which would 
draw on German military strength 
to create a solid continental Eu- 
ropean military establishment. 


$30 Billion Already Contributed 
To Europe 


During the last seven years we 
have contributed about $30,000,- 
000,000 to Europe. We have tens 
of thousands of our armed forces 
in Europe. We have made the 
effort because the security of Eu- 
rope vitally affects our own se- 
curity. But our effort will not 
permanently serve Europe, or 
overselves, Or humanity, unless it 
fits into a constructive program 
for European unity. Nothing that 
the United States can do will 
ever be enough to make Europe 
safe if it is divided into rival 
national camps. 

President Eisenhower himself 
said recently that he was im- 
pressed with the “feebleness” of 
alternatives to the European De- 
fense Community. 

It was to discuss all of these 
problems that President Eisen- 
hower asked Mr. Stassen and me 
to go to Europe. We went to 
seven European capitals — first 
Rome, then Paris, then London, 
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then Bonn, then The Hague, 
then Brussels and then Luxem- 
bourg. Our conclusion was that 
the project for a European De- 
fense Community was not dead 


but only sleeping. We did not 
get any concrete promises or 
pledges from our European 
friends — and we did not give 
any. We did come back with the 
feeling that there is a good 
chance that the European De- 


fense Community will be brought 
into being. There are plenty of 
hurdles to be overcome. But we 
believe that there is a will to 
proceed. We hope that in the 
coming weeks this determination 
will be translated into concrete 
evidence that real progress is 
being made. Without that, future 
planning will be difficult. Candor 
requires us to say this. 


Without European Unity NATO 
Has Fatal Weakness 


NATO is now a far-flung or- 


ganization, It includes not only 
countries in this hemisphere 
but in the North Atlantic and 


in the Mediterranean. But the 
core of this far-flung structure 
is the six continental countries 
of Western Europe, which have 
made the European Defense 
Community Treaty. Unless their 
military and economic strength 
is to be combined, as this treaty 
contemplates, the whole NATO 
organization has a fatal weak- 
ness. The European Defense 
Community is needed to give the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion a stout and dependable heart. 


I do rot pretend that it is easy 
to accomplish this. National 
habits of thought and traditions 
have grown strong. The coun- 
tries concerned have often in 
recent years been enemies. They 
have fought each other and there 
are proud memories of victories 
and the bitter memories of de- 
feat. This means that greatness 
is needed if unity is to be 
achieved. That quality, however, 
is not lacking. We saw it in fact 
in the peoples of Europe as they 
had to face the physical disaster 
of the recent floods. We also 
found among the statesmen of 
Western Europe, and so far as we 
could judge among the peoples 
of Western Europe, a real de- 
termination to take the hard 
political decisions which would 
bury the evil of the past and 
fortify the good. 


After our friendly talks, we 
know, and gladly report, that 
the political leaders in each of 
these countries are men of vision 
and stature. They look not back- 
ward but forward. They see the 
land of promise that lies ahead 
and they desire to move into it. 


Having spent most of my time 
in talking about what we hope 
the European countries will do, 
I would like to conclude with a 
mention of what the governments 
and peoples of Europe expect of 
us. 
Our friends in Western Europe 
knew, when Gen. Eisenhower 
was with them in Europe, how 
deep and firm was his interest in 
European unity, political, eco- 
nomic and military. On this trip, 
we were able to assure them 
that President Eisenhower con- 
tinues to hold the same interest. 
the same conviction, with regard 
to European unity. 


Seme Mistrust of U. 8S. in 
Europe 

In each of these seven coun- 
tries we visited we found good 
will and friendliness on the part 
of the governments and most of 
the people. but we also found 
some fear that the United States 
is not qualified to give the free 
world the kind of leadership 
which it needs at this critical 
moment. It is conceded that we 
have the material power, but it 
is questioned whether we have 
the accumulated wisdom to make 
the best use of that power. 
They are particularly concerned 
because they now have to deal 


with a new Republican admin->wurselves. 


istration, after having worked 
for 20 years in war and peace 
with a Democratic administra- 
tion. To them, as to many Amer- 
icans, a Republican administra- 
tion is a novelty, and to the un- 
known always carries a certain 
amount of fear. 

The talks which we had with 
the political leaders of the coun- 
tries we visited went far, I think, 
to dispel these fears insofar as 
official quarters are concerned. 
However, the public and the op- 
position parties seize upon inci- 
dents and upon statements made 
here which seem to them to be 
reckless. Unscrupulous persons 
use such incidents and state- 
ments as reasons why the Euro- 
pean natiors should not trust us. 

It is important for us to re- 
member that we do carry a 
tremendous responsibility. Any 
false step could mean disaster 
not only for us but for our 
friends. Possibily our friends 
would suffer even more than we 
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Therefore, we must be 
sober and restrained in our na- 
tional conduct 

That does no mean being 
timid, and afraid to take the 
initiative, to speak frankly or 
to make hard decisions. Inde- 
cision, weakness and vacillation 


are the qualities which most 
often lead to war. It does mean 
that in order to win and hold 


the confidence of those whom 
we need as friends and allies, 
we must at all times play the 
part of a nation which is fully 
aware of the grave responsibility 
which it carries. 

That is the kind of leadership 
we shall get from President Eis- 
enhower, who is accustomed to 
carry heavy responsibilities and 
calmly make grave decisions. We 
shall do well to follow the ex- 
ample which he will set. At this 
dangerous time, peace and se- 
curity depend upon clear vision, 
righteous purpose and firm per- 
formance. Let us all work to- 
gether to achieve these goals. 


The Selection of Growth Stecks 


of his commitment in a growth 
industry, the investor must also 
judge how the industry will grow. 
Will it grow through expansion of 
existing firms or by entry of new 
firms? This is extremely impor- 
tant, because if industry growth 
is achieved by the entrance of 
new firms, stocks of existing com- 
panies may show very little in- 
crease in price. Therefore, before 
making commitments in existing 
companies, the investor must look 
for barriers which may success- 
fully prevent the entry of new 
firms. For example, do present 
industry leaders have effective 
control over patents or methods 
of production? Are such large 
amounts of capital required that 
entry is reasonably difficult? Do 
existing companies exercise ef- 
fective control over sources of raw 
materials and specialized types of 
labor or equipment? 

Let me cite a few examples. 
Since it does not require great 
amounts of capital or know-how 
to assemble TV sets, many new 
firms have entered the industry. 
On the other hand, to enter the 
TV broadcasting field one must 
have a very sizable amount of 
capital, a license from the FCC, 
and a considerable amount of 
technical ability. Entry into the 
latter field is much more difficult: 
consequently, stocks in existing 
TV broadcasting companies may 
show more growth than the stocks 
of some of the present television 
set manufacturers. In other fields, 
such as the manufacturing of elec- 
tric resistors and capacitors, entry 
is quite effectively blocked be- 
cause existing firms have devel- 
oped and keep secret specialized 
material handling equipment. 
Companies controlling known 
sources of cobalt, titanium, and 
tantalum may also prove worth- 
while growth situations because 
of the difficulty of entry ‘into 
these fields. 


Growth Company Approach 


The alternative to the selection 
of growth stocks from within 
growth industries is to purchase 
stocks of companies which are 
flexible and dynamic enough to 
recognize and develop growth 
products or services. The investor 
must look for aggressive manage- 
ment and continuing research to 
develop new products and new 
markets. Obviously, the new 
fields must be successful. An ag- 
gressive management and research 
department which turn out a se- 
ries of magnificent new flops will 
hardly provide profits for the 
stockholders. The investor must 
also look for strong to 
cushion the shock of occasional 
unsuccessful ventures. He should 
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ings which are retained in the 
business. A fairly recent study 
of utility stocks has indicated that 
stocks with a low pay-out per- 
formed better on the average, in 
terms of both dividends and price, 
than those with a high pay-out.!2 
Since growth in this instance is 
dependent in part on the com- 
pound interest principle, the in- 
vestor should also examine the 
rate of return on invested capital. 
Finally, it is important to deter- 
mine to what extent the new 
product or service contributes to 
total profits. Unless the growth 
portion of a firm’s total business 
is substantial, it will not produce 
the results of a true growth stock. 
In other words, by adopting this 
approach, the investor is hiring 
management to discover growth 
situations. Recognizing the ex- 
treme difficulty of selecting 
growth industries and growth 
companies within these industries, 
the investor turns the task over 
to skilled management which has 
a proved record. General Motors, 
Westinghouse, General Electric, 
du Pont, Monsanto, Corning Glass, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing, and American Machine and 
Foundry might serve as examples 
of such companies. These firms 
cannot be nicely classified in any 
one industry. They are continu- 
ally developing new products; 
they create growth industries. The 
days of Henry Ford in a carriage 
shop and Charles Goodyear over 
his kitchen stove are largely past. 
The products of today are complex 
and are developed in expensive 
laboratories through the combined 
efforts of hundreds of technicians. 
For the average investor, such 
companies as these seem to offer 
the best growth possibilities. 
Examples of the “growth in- 
dustry approach” and “growth 
company approach” in the selec- 
tion of growth stocks seem to be 
exemplified in various investment 
trusts. Fundamental Investors, Inc. 
and Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 
appear to follow the of se- 
lecting a growth industry and then 
leading companies from within 
these industries. Rather than se- 
lect a growth industry, the Texas 
Fund holds common stocks of 
companies operating in a growth 
area—t*e Southwestern part of 
the United States. On the other 
hand, T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund, Inc. pays less attention to 
the industry and seeks shares in 
“a business enterprise which has 
demonstrated long-term growth 


of earnings and which, after care- 


12Henry S. Schneider, “Two Formula 
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ful research, gives indications of 
continuing growth in the future.”!5 
This policy nas produced excellent 
results in the brief history of this 
trust. Pioneer Fund, Inc. also se- 
lects individual companies, but in 
this case “stress is placed upon 
the search for securities of small 
to moderate sized companies 
which seem to be undervalued, 
whether or not listed upon any 
national securities excoange, 
rather than upon any attempt to 
evaluate the market leaders.) 
This policy produced a gain from 
Dec. 31,. 1941 to Dec. 31, 1951 of 
370% as compared to an increase 
of about 143% in the Dow-Jones 
Industrial average.15 These trusts 
are mentioned to show that the 
investor who is interested in 
growth stocks may do the selec- 
tion himself or leave the task to 
the management of some invest- 
ment trust. 


Finally, a very important word 
of caution should be advanced to 
those who would buy growth 
stocks, either directly or through 
investment trusts. Because of tne 
current popularity of growth 
stocks many are over-valued. 
Price can never be disregarded. 
If you pay 20 or 30 times earn- 
ings in anticipation of growth, 
you are mortgaging the future 
for many years to come. For 
example, Dew Chemical common 
stock at its current price of $41 
is selling at almost 25 times esti- 
mated 1952 earnings. Dividends 
of 80 cents per share were paid 
during 1952—a pay-out of under 
50%. Let us assume that we 
expect the trend of growth in 
earnings to be at an annual rate 
of 5%—certainly above average 
—and that the pay-out will be 
at a rate of 60% of earnings. 
Furthermore, to be on the safe 
side, we count on eventually 
being able to sell the stock at 
about 1625 times earnings. Under 
these assumptions, a period of 
over 14 years will be required for 
you to receive the equivalent of 
an annual return of 5% on the 
money you would now invest in 
Dow Chemical. If you anticipate 
a pay-out of 40%, a period of over 
20 years will be required before 
you will realize a total return 
equivalent to 5%.% These are 
sober facts to take into account 
before buying any growth stock, 
particularly at this time. 


Summary 


Let us briefly summarize the 
important considerations in the 
selection of growth stocks. 

(1) The objective is to purchase 
stocks which will increase ‘in 
price more than average over a 
period of at least two business 
cycles. 


(2) Of the two approaches, the 
selection of a growth industry 
and then of leading companies 
within that industry is probably 
the more difficult for the average 
investor and involves more risk 
than the average small investor 
should assume. Few of us are 
gifted with suffiicent foresight 
to recognize a growth industry. 


Many industries which have a 
record of growth may have 
already realized most of their 


growth potential. Selection of 
individual companies in the early 
Stages of growth poses great 
hazards because many will fail 
and only a few succeed. Further- 
more, since industry growth is 
sometimes achieved by the entry 
of new firms rather than by rapid 
growth of existing firms, a growth 
industry may not provide the in- 
vestor with extremely profitable 
growth stocks. 

(3) The alternative approach is 
the selection of growth companies 
whose aggressive management has 
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15 Pieneer Fund, Inc., The Pioneer 
Story, p. 5. 
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demonstrated its ability to de- 
velop growth situations. This 
policy seems particularly reason* 
able in view of the increasingly 
complex nature of our industrial 
processes, machines, and end 
products. 


(4) Because of the excessive 
popularity of growth stocks at the 


present time, the investor should’ 


weigh the price asked against the 
potential appreciation with ex- 
treme care. By paying 20 or 30 
times earnings the investor may 


‘be foreed to wait 15 to 20 years 
before realizing a total return no 
higher than he could obtain by 
buying less spectacular stecks in- 
volving less risk: Today ft may 
be better to wait before buying 


a growth steck until it 4s more 


reasonably priced. 


Alfred Fisher 


Alfred Risher, partner in Wade 


Bros. & Co., passed away on 


Feb. 7. 





Bonds 


Dominion of Canada 

State and other civil 
division 

Public utility 

Railroad 





Stocks 


Preferred or Guaranteed 


Common 


Mortgage loans on real estate 


Residential and Business 


Farm 


Real estate 


United States of America 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 


ASSETS 


$2,440,377,109 
.$ 409,680,824 
30,400,963 


101,437,206 
1,010,582.735 
223,555,004 
664,720,377 


ete 185,624,877 
74,301,417 
111,323,460 


625,158,596 
498,750,675 
126,407,921 


65,531,363 


Home office, Housing and 
other properties acquired 


for investment 
Foreclosed properties 


Loans and liens on Company's policies 
Cash in banks and offices 
Premiums due and deferred . 


Interest and rents due and accrued 


Other assets . 


Total Assets 


All securities ave valued in c 


Charles L. Ayling 
Charles F. Adams 
Guy W. Cox 
Carl P. Dennett 


67,819,283 
712,080 


94,303,639 
36,160,046 
$0,049,421 
30,279,005 
10,061,539 


$3,540,545,595 


A REPORT to the nine million 


people who have protected them- 
selves and their families through 
John Hancock life insurance .. . 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 331. 1952 


OBLIGATIONS 


Statutory policy reserves . 


all furure policy benefits. 


ported. 





Other policy obligations . 


Premiums paid in advance of due date 


Policyholder and beneficiary funds 
Proceeds from death claims, matured en- 
dowments and other payments, including 
dividends left with the Company at interest. 


Dividends payable to policyholders in 1953 
' Policy benefits in process of payment . 


Including claims in process of settlement 
and an additional sum for claims not yet re- 


$2,779,571,957 


The amount determined in accordance with 
legal requirements which will, with fucure 
premiums and interest, assure payment of 


246,861,674 


48,542,216 
26,238,652 


79,098,836 


$33,598,836 and reserve for ultimate changes 
in policy valuation standards $45,500,000. 


Insurance Commrussioners. 


Accrued taxes payable in 1953 


expenses . . - 
Total Obligations 


security values 
General surplus 





Total Surplus pen 


Total Obligations and Surplus 


Valuation reserve for bonds and stocks 
As required by the National Association of 


Other obligations, inchuding accrued 


Contingency reserve for Group Insurance 
Contingency reserve for flucewation in 


27,519,914 


12,746,000 


19,564,108 
3,230,143,357 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


8,580,000 


46,960,000 
254,862,238 
310,402,238 

$3,540,545,595 








nformity with the laws of the several States and as presevibed by the National Association of Insurance-Commissioners 
Securities carried at $605,735 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
DIRECTORS 
Joseph E. O'Connell Daniel L. Marsh Karl T. Compton Philip H. Theopold 
Paul F. Clark Byron K. Elliott Thomas D. Cabot Qlen E. Anderson 
William M. Rand John M. Hancock Merrill Griswold FE. Taylor Chewning 
Edward Dane Ralph Lowell Samuel Pinanski Edward B. Hanify 


Albert M. Creighton 
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The Canadian Economic Scene 
By. W. T. G. HACKETT* 
Assistant General Manager 


Bank of Moutreal, 


It is difficult to avoid superla- 
tives in telling the story of Can- 
ada’s progress in recent years for 
the very good reason that the facts 
happen to be 
super latively 
impressive. To 
sketch in the 
background 
for you | must 
use a few 
statistics, but 
I'll try to use 
them frugally. 

The first 
factual point 
I must make 
is that since 
1939 Canada’s 
annual pro- 
duction of 
goods and 
services has 
almost exactly doubled —in real 
terms; that is, eliminating the ef- 
fect of price changes. As in your 
own case, there was a marked and 
readily understandable expansion 
of output in the war years them- 
selves—so much so that “What will 
we do with all this capacity when 
the war is over?” was, by 1944, a 
frequent question. But the growth 
trend has continued, and in the 
past seven years Canada’s annual 
gross national product has risen, 
in real terms, by 21% as against 
a comparable increase of 13% in 
your country. I might add that we 
aveided the moderate recession 
wh' h you experienced in 1949. 
In that year, U. S. industrial pro- 
duction declined about 8% while 
ours rose about 142%. 

Underlying this broad advance 
has been a number of strong 
forces of demand. Our own con- 
sumer market has expanded, with 
an increase in population of more 
than 25% since 1939 with virtu- 
ally full employment and with 
income well-distributed. As in 
your own country, the domestic 
economy has, since mid-1950, had 
the stimulus of mounting rearma- 
ment requirement. Export trade 
has been buoyant throughout the 
entire postwar period. 

But the most significant dynamic 
element in the Canadian situa- 
tion has been the impact of new 
capital investment—expenditures 
on new plant, machinery, equip- 
ment, public works, utilities, 
housing and institutional facili- 
ties. Both absolutely and rela- 
tively these capital outlays have 
risen steadily since 1945. In that 
year capital expenditures were 
equivalent to about 11% of 
Canada’s gross national product. 
Last year the corresponding re- 
lationship was almost 23% of a 
greatly enlarged gross national 
product. That “23%” is a thought- 
provoking figure. For what it 
means is that nearly one-quarter 
of Canada’s present annual pro- 
duction is being ploughed back 
into the creation of capital assets 
which in one way or another will 
go to increase future production. 
And incidentally, this rate of 
creation of capital assets is prob- 
ably the highest in the free world 
today. 


When i was preparing these 
_ remarks ,I thought I might tell 
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you just a little about some of the 
major developmental projects 
now under way. But I soon found 
that to do so would take me far 
beyond my time limit. There are 
too many of them. Let me just 
say, therefore, that the additions 
to productive capacity have been 
on a very broad and diversified 
front. Our steel industry has en- 
larged its production by 140% 
since 1939. In both steel and base 
metals processing has been car- 
ried further into the fabricating 
stage. Our chemical industry has 
become more diversified and has 
increased its over-all volume by 
about 80%. Motor vehicle pro- 
duction has tripled since 1939; 
production of pulp and paper has 
doubled. 

Then there is the drama of dis- 
covery and development of new 
resources—on which I must re- 
sist the temptation to dwell. Time 
permits me only to mention the 
vast deposits of iron ore and 
titanium in Quebec and Labrador, 
new nickel-copper and uranium 
finds in Northern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


Prairie oil is a story in itself. 
Back in 1946 our proven oil re- 
serves were about 65 million bar- 
rels. Today they are about two 
billion barrels, with conservative 
estimates of probable resources 
starting at five billion barrels and 
going up from there. In the same 
period output of prairie oil has 
risen eightfold and when trans- 
port facilities become further ex- 
panded production from : present 
wells will be much greater. Even 
now, however, Canadian oil is 
supplying nearly 40% of Cana- 
dian needs as compared with 9% 
in 1946. Self-sufficiency in the 
sense of a balance between ex- 
ports and imports of oil is seen 
as a practical possibility in about 
five years. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, in 
British Columbia, where things 
usually get done on a big scale, 
is a project already half com- 
pleted which’ involves changing 
the flow of a chain of small lakes, 
building a dam to control . the 
350-square-mile reservior so 
formed, discharging the flow from 
this reservoir through a 10-mile 
tunnel through solid. rock run- 
ning down to turbines 2,600 feet 
below the reservoir level—a drop 
16 times that of Niagara Falls. 
The result will -be new hydro- 
electric capacity of a million 
horse-power, which could be. en- 
larged to 1.6 million horse-power, 
and through the use of this energy 
the ultimate doubling of Canada’s 
present capacity for the produc- 
tion of aluminum. 

So much for a very brief and 
sketchy mention of some high- 
lights of a great and widespread 
program of capital-expansion. In- 
cidentally, one of the conse- 
quences of this wave of industrial- 
ization has been a rather dramatic 
shift in the balance of employ- 
ment as between factory and 
farm. In 1939, for every Canadian 
working in industry there was 
another engaged in agriculture. 
Since then, agricultural employ- 
ment has decreased by about one- 
quarter (although farm output 


a has actually risen) while the in- 


dustrial working force has in- 
creased by about two-thirds, Thus 
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workers in industry now outnum- 


_ ber the farmer by about twe. to 


one. 

A question which I am sure 
must be in your minds at this 
stage is: “To what extent has 
Canada’s capital expansion been 
dependent on funds from beyond 
her own borders?” The answer, 
you may find a little surprising, 
for it is that by far the majer 
part of Canada's recent develop- 
ment has been financed by Cana- 
dians themselves. Let me put that 
point more precisely. In the three 
years ended 1951, net capital in- 
flow to Canada (the bulk of 
which came from the United 
States) was equal to only 14% of 
all money spent in Canada for 
capital purposes. Moreover, at the 
end of 1951 the proportion of Ca- 
nadian industry controlled out- 
side of Canada was somewhat 
smaller than in 1939. Similar esti- 
mates for 1952 are not yet avail- 
able but, from what we already 
know of capital movement during 
the year, the relative role of out- 
side funds was even smaller than 
in the three preceding years. The 
facts I have just quoted refer, of 
course, to the over-all picture. 
In specific industries outside cap- 
ital has played a much more im- 
portant part, particularly in the 
development of oil and iron ore. 

At the risk of getting too deeply 
into detail there are one or two 
other aspects of this matter of 
capital movement which may in- 
terest you. Actually, and contrary 
to popular impression, the net 
capital inflow into Canada has 
diminished substantially in the 
past two years. In 1950 the net 
movement of capital funds into 
Canada was in excess of a billion 
dollars. In 195i the net inflow was 
$563 million, while in 1952 the 
comparable net movement was 
probably of very small propor- 
tions indeed. Yet throughout the 
whole period new capital for di- 
rect investment in branch plants 
and subsidiaries has been enter- 
ing Canada in steadily increasing 
volume. Another form of long- 
term capital inflow—the sale of 
new issues of Canadian provinces 
and municipalities in the New 
York market has also been on the 
increase. What then has. caused 
the decline in the over-all fig- 
ures? The answer is that in 1950 
there was a heavy influx into 
Canada of funds of a semi-specu- 
lative or purely speculative na- 
ture, based on the assumption— 
which later proved correct—that 
the Canadian dollar was under- 
valued. In 1951 the movement of 
such funds dwindled to negligible 
proportions, while last year there 
was probably a net outflow of 
short-term money of this type. 
There has in all probability been 
also an increase in Canadian in- 
vestment abroad. In summary, 
while the amount of money com- 
ing from abroad has diminished 
in total, the amount coming for 
long-term productive purposes 
has not, with the result that the 
quality of the capital inflow has 
greatly improved. 


It follows, from what has just 
been said, that the rather spectacu- 
lar strength of the Canadian dol- 
lar during the past 12 or 15 


. months has not, as is often sup- 


posed, been due to mounting capi- 
tal movements. Indeed if capital 
were the only operative influence 
the Canadian dollar might have 
weakened rather than strength- 
ened. The funda.nental element 
strengthening Canada’s external 
positon in 1952 was a rather 
dramatic improvement in the 
balance of payments on current 
account. In 1951 our exports of 
goods and services fell short of 
paying for corresponding imports 
by $525 million, the deficiency 
being a little more than made 
good by inward capital movement. 
In 1952, exports rose considerably 
and the trading deficit was elim- 
inated. I might perhaps add that 
Canada has a pretty comfortable 


exchanv’e reserve of gold 
U. S. doHars; amounting, 


= 


dollars smaller than 
dollar reserve of the 
ing area. 

Canada’s experience, during 
wartime and@ early postwar years, 
with exchange control and‘a gov- 
ernmentally 


? 


gard illustrate the extreme dif- 
ficulty of fixing an exchange rate 
which will fer very leng remain 
an accurate reflection of under- 
lying forces. An overvalued fixed 
rate brings loss of exchange re- 
serves and intensifies the depen- 
dence on controls. An wunder- 
valued fixed rate can lead to an 
embarrassingly rapid inflow of 
short-term speculative capital. It 
was, as I have already inferred, 
this last-mentioned condition 
which influenced the govern- 
ment’s decision in September, 
1950, to abandon the fixed ex- 
change rate and to let the rate go 
free to be determined by market 
forces. Within 15 months of free- 
ing the rate the government took 
the final step of abandoning ex- 
change control. In other words, 
being no longer under the neces- 
sity of maintaining a fixed rate, 
it quickly became possible to 
reply on the fluctuations of the 
rate as a force tending to stabi- 
lize capital movement and trade 
trends: 

It is, I think, of some signifi- 
cance that throughout the postwar 
period the debt of the Canadian 
Federal Government has been 
steadily reduced by an unbroken 
succession ,of governmental cash 
surpluses. In consequence, since 
the end of 1945, this debt has de- 
clined $2% billion, or by over 
12%. In relation to gross national 
product, Canada’s Federal Gov- 
ernment debt represents a smaller 
burden today than it did in 1938. 

Now in one sense it may be 
argued that this financial accom- 
plishment has been of direct 
assistance to the concurrent pro- 
gram of private capital invest- 
ment. With the amount of govern- 
mental debt in the hands of 
investors steadily being reduced, 
the capacity of the market to 
finance mounting private capital 
requirements without undue in- 
flationary strain has been im- 
proved. On the other hand, the 
result has by no means been 
clear gain. For the taxation neces- 
sary to produce the government 
surpluses has directly, or indi- 
rectly, through wage pressures 
been a force tending to raise 
costs, while government officials 
themselves have recently been 
questioning the economic wisdom 
of a corporate tax rate which takes 
more than half of the revenue 
dollar. Thus with the federal debt 
now down to easily manageable 
proportions in relation to national 
income, one would not expect to 
see quite so much emphasis on 
government debt reduction. To 
pay as we go—but not more than 
is necessary to break even— 
would, I think, be regarded as 
quite enough in respect of a 
budget of $4.4 billion for a coun- 
try of less than 15 million people 
—half of this budget being for de- 
fense and foreign aid. 

Well, gentlemen, so much for a 
very sketchy treatment of some of 
the significant facts of the Cana- 
dian situation. In the time, re- 
maining. I'd like to move from 
the factual to the contemplative 
—to what one might term the 
musings of a Canadian on his 
country’s economic outlook. 


Something that impresses many 
outside observers of the Canadian 
scene is that while we are able 
to display the statistics of a boom, 
there is remarkably little boom 
psychology around. Nowhere is 
one apt to meet with the facile 


pendence en foreign trade. We 
massive exporters in Canada, 
merchandise exports alone 
amounting to about one-fifth of 
our gress product. We are aiso 
prodigious importers, and our ex- 
ports of goods and services are 
usually not greatly in excess of 
the amount necessary to pay fer 
our imports of goods and services. 
In some years, indeed, exports 
are insufficient and the account 
is balanced by capital movement 
or out of exchange reserves. And 
against that background it is 
surely significant that Canada’s 
great expansion has as yet done 
relatively little to render her less 
dependent on export markets. It 
is true that some of our new rée~ 
sources are already starting to 
displace imported sources of 
ply—oil is a notable ennnagitn. 
But in respect of such key pred- 
ucts as base metals, lumber, pulp 
and paper, wheat and other agri- 
cultural commodities we shall 
still need large-scale export eut- 
lets. 

It is here that the Canadian 
situation has elements of vulmer- 
ability en two counts. In the first 
place, nearly 55% of our mer- 
chandise exports come right here 
te the United States of America, 
Business fluctuations and trade 
policies in your country can 
therefore directly affect Canadian 
conditions. You are our best cus- 
tomer. We are also yours. But to 
leave the statement there would 
give an entirely false idea of bal- 
ance. For your purchases of goods 
and services from us in 1952 preb- 
ably amounted to about $15 per 
head of your population. Concur- 
rently, our purchases from you, 
similarly calculated, amounted to 
$206 per head of our population. 
Moreover, leaving the per capita 
relationship entirely out of the 
picture, our current account trade 
balance with the United States 
last year was probably in deficit 
by an amount close to the $955 
million which was the size of the 
current deficit in 1951. In short, 
for two years now, we have been 
spending in your country on cur- 
rent account nearly a billion dol- 
lars a year more than you have 
been spending in ours. ; 

To balance our account with 
you we are therefore dependent 
on the credit balances arising out 
of our sales to third countries, 
most of which are in the soft cur- 
rency category. This brings me to 
the second and related element 
of vulnerability in our trade out- 
look—the fact that we are selling 
to overseas countries substantially 
more than we are buying frem 
them. Our ability to go on selling 
to these countries in the volume 
of recent years will depend in 
large measure on their ability to 
earn hard currency elsewhere. 
Latterly, the fact that Canada has 
been a major source of available 
supply for essential raw materials 
has tended to maintain Canadian 
overseas exports. Indeed, the in- 
crease in Canada’s exports in 
1952 was almost entirely concen- 
trated in shipments to countries 
other than the U. S. A. But un- 
der somewhat less urgent condi- 
tions and with soft currency 
countries making a concerted ef- 
fort to balance their own position 
by selling more and buying less, 
the outlook for Canadian overseas 
exports could become a good deal 
more obscure. 

These elements of great de- 
pendence on external forces be=< 


iH 


$ 
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overseas sales for credit seriously 
depleted owr hard curreney re- 
serves. We had over-extended 
ourselves in foreign aid. After 
1947, however, offshere purchases 
under ERP by European coun- 
tries, and ether ferms of U. S. aid 
to: overseas countries, had a sus- 
taining effect on the level of 
Canadian shipments abroad. 


It is quite clear, therefore, thai 
the outlook fer Canadian trade at 
ary one time is heavily influenced 
by the ehanging aspects of the 
“international dollar problem” 
and the measure adopted te meet 
it. This is a-complex situation and 
is net going to. be resolved over-~ 
night. Nor weuld I suggest for 
one moment that the solution of 


the difficulties involved ties 
wholly in the hands of the 
creditor nations. But, in any 


event, no country has a greater 
interest in a solution than has 
Canada, which is a very good 
reason why Canada is always an 
active participant in measures 
and discussions designed te 
liberalize trade and why we try 
to match profession with per- 
formance. 


I suggest to you, however, that 
the vast expansion of productive 
facilities now going on in Canada 
is the tangible expression on the 
part of hard-headed businessme. 
in eur country, and also in yours, 
of the belief that enlightened 
common sense founded on mutual 
advantage must determine the 
trade policies of the free world. 


It seems to us, for example, that 
the possibilities of economic 
growth in the United States it- 
self are still very great. The old 
depression-born dismal concept of 
“the mature U. S.-economy” dees 
not seem te square with the reali- 
ties of the present day. In that eon- 
nection we are keenly interested 
in the warning conveyed in your 
“Paley Report” that your own re- 
serves of strategic raw materials 
are already, in many respects, in- 
adequate to meet the foreseeable 
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for enterprisé. And against that 
background. the Canadian situa- 
tion—which is not-free from dif- 
ficulties of proof against reces- 
sions — nevertheless reflects a 
combination of 
that is, I think, unique in an un- 
easy world. 

For in Canada we still have the 
developing frontier: We are find- 

‘our resources are greater 

than we 


had 
of that story 


is 
session of 


which go to strengthen 
growth potential. We have the 
political, finaneial and commer- 


growth factors- 


dreamed and the end: 


have a social philosophy which 
places a high value on economic 
freedom. Being a small country in 
point of.population, government 
can neversbe remote from ‘the 
public. Businessmen and. govern- 
ment. officials. can and do know 
and. respect: each other. It is not 
difficult for them to get together 
around a table to resolve diffi- 
culties and to formulate policies. 
We- know. something of the prob- 
lems . and attitudes of the Old 


of a- great and friendly 
ghber te. the south and our 
affection. is met lessened by the 
that you. are the werld’s 
consuming market. 

the .combimation of all 


these faetors which, te my mind, 
constitutes the unique element in 
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these influences are ir 
but along with the hard 
forests, mines, oil wells, f 
farms, capital and kne 


_ 


they do provide, I suggest, a 


basis for reasoned confidence 
Canadian progress. 


Joins John S. Green Co. 


(Special to Tue FPrvancrat CHnontcne) . 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Gerald P. 


Dooley is now affiliated with John 


_§. Green & Co., Fidelity, Building. 


hr was formerly with, Bache & 
o. 


With Daniel Reeves 

(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Hor- 
ace M. Bear has been added to the 
staff of Daniel Reeves & Co., 394 
South Beverly Drive, members of 
the New York and Los Angeles 


eial institutions of maturity. We the Canadian situation. Seme of Stock Exchanges. 
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N.. Jersey at the “Crossroads of 


the East” is in an enviable geographical position. It sits 


right in the middle of the world’s richest market—the 


New York-Philadelphia area. Within overnight trav- 


eling distance lies all or part of twelve states and the 
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purchases. 


District of Columbia. This 250-mile circle includes an 
area wherein live more than 48 million people—31% 
of the nation’s population—who account for more than 
76 billion dollars of buying income (after federal in- 
come taxes). This comprises the highest income market 
in the nation, with an estimated $5532 per family in 


1951, spending an estimated 50 billion dollars in retail 


Public Service is fortunate in having its oper-~ 
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ating territory in New Jersey, and enjoys the distinction 
of having among its customers many members of Amer- 
ica’s industrial who’s who doing business in that great 
New York-Philadchphia market. 
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Trust Business Needs 


A Sound Economy! 


By ROBERT A. WILSON* 
President, Trust Division, American Bankers Asseciation 


Vice-President, The Pennsylvania Company fer Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Linki 
ration of 


progress of trust business to reform im taxation, resto- 
sound money and right of individual to accumulate 


property and pass it on to others, Mr. Wilson, in telling of 
problems of new Administration to effect reforms, urges bank- 
ers and trust officers to take active part in getting support of 
public to these moves. Says it is a duty to help end the “tax- 
and-spend policy,” and restore nation to a sound economy. 


The continuance and future 
growth of the trust business in the 
United States depends primarily 
on three factors; namely, the cur- 
tailment of 
excessive tax- 
ation on earn- 
ings and ac- 
cumulated 
savings, the 
establishment 
of a sound 
economy with 
restoration of 
sound money, 
and the right 
of the indi- 
vidual to ac- 
cumulate 
property and 
to pass it on 
to others. 

Prior to the recent Presidential 
campaign, a large segment of our 
people had been worried and ap- 
prehensive as to the future of this 
nation, and rightfully so. Millions 
of our citizens had become subject 
to punitive taxes during the 
twenty years of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. Approximately 50 
million United States Government 
bondholders had seen their bonds 
greatly depreciate in spendable 
value; more than 83 million life 
insurance policy holders and 67 
million savings depositors were 
equally concerned over the shrink- 
age in their investment, so far as 
‘he purchasing power of the dol- 
lar was eoncerned; and millions 
who were conservative in their 
economic and social thinking had 
concluded that we were so far 
along on the road to a welfare 
state that there was little hope of 
turning back. They feared that 
eventually the free enterprise sys- 
tem. which had made America so 
great was doomed to extinction. 

The vast sums resulting from 
the tremendous increase in all 
forms of taxation were not always 
being used for meeting just and 
proper expenses of operating the 
government and other worthwhile 
projects but were being expended 
in far too great a measure for 
social experimentation, purposely 
introduced to bring about a redis- 
tribution of wealth. One need only 
mead the Oct. 18, 1952, issue of 
“Business Week” dealing with this 
objective to see the extent to 
which this program has succeeded. 


Today we have a new Adminis- 
‘ration in power in Washington, 
and a large number of our people 
“re hopeful that our new repre- 
ventatives in the executive and 
egislative branches of the gov- 
ornment will work toward the es- 
‘ablishment of a sound economy. 
Such promises were made by our 
new President in numerous cam- 
vaign speeches; and if he is sup- 
ported by the people through their 
elected representatives in the Con- 
sress, there is hope that the march 
Jown the road toward the welfare 
state, and the reckless spending 
of public funds, confiscatory taxes, 
and an-endless succession of un- 
vala | budgets will be checked. 


Warning on Campaign Promises 
However, campaign promises in 
themselves are only the beginning, 


es we learned just twenty-years 
ago when another candidate for 


*An address by Mr. Wilson before the 
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the presidency was campaigning. 
It may be helpful to review for 
a moment the following words 
which were spoken by the then 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in his famous speech delivered in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Oct. 
19, 1932: 

“If the nation is living within 
its income, its credit is good. If 
in some crisis it lives beyond its 
income for a year or two, it can 
usually borrow temporarily on 
reasonable terms; but if, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to 
the winds, is willing to make no 
sacrifices at all in spending, ex- 
tends its taxes to the limit of the 
people’s power to pay, and con- 
tinues to pile up deficits, it is on 
the road to bankruptcy.” 

If I had said at the outset that 
I was quoting from a speech made 
by either candidate last fall, there 
would have been no occasion for 
surprise; but how contradictory 
these words seem today when we 
realize that they were spoken by 
the man who soon thereafter was 
to assume a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for the very policies 
which he said would lead to na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

I am convinced that President 
Roosevelt was able to depart from 
the thinking expressed in the 
Pittsburgh speech only because 
the majority of the people in the 
United States were willing that he 
should do so. 

If we need proof of the weight 
of public opinion, we need only 
go back to 1937 when the New 
Deal in just a few years had re- 
ceived powers never before be- 
lieved attainable. The party was 
still in control of Congress; and 
the President, in an unprece- 
dented reach for further power, 
attempted to pack the Supreme 
Court. The people, aroused by 
newspapers, radio, and public ad- 
dresses, soon realized that their 
freedom was threatened; and on 
July 22, 1937, the Senate defeated 
the court packing plan. However, 
the President still underestimated 
the power of the public and soon 
thereafter attempted the cele- 
brated “purge” in which he tried 
unsuccessfully to bring about the 
defeat of certain key Senators of 
his own party who had the cour- 
age to oppose him because they 
placed country before party. 

Unfortunately, during most of 
the past twenty years, the major- 
ity of the people were willing to 
relinquish control over spending 
and taxing; and this, in turn. 
meant that the Congress, too, was 
rendered ineffective in controlling 
a spendthrift Administration. The 
order of the day was tax, spend, 
and elect; and how well this pro- 
gram succeeded is demonstrate:| 
by the fact that sinee 1939 Federal 
expenditures have exceeded $650 
billion, including war expendi- 
tures, and the tetal tax collections 
today equal one-third of the na- 
tional income, but the people still 
have not been shown convincingly 
that no nation can leng endure 
under such a crushing tax burden. 

Reckless spending during the 
past two decades met little oppo- 
sition, since it was widely be- 
lieved that the government could 
underwrite the costs of a welfare 
state by taking only from those 


_ who have an abundance of this 


world’s goods. The experience of 
other countries, of course, shows 
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that under such a pregram the 
well-te-de seon disappear and the 
lower income groups carry the 
load. 


Members of the Secialist Party 
in England eventually found that 
their dream of getting something 
for nothing was false, and only 
then was it possible to check fur- 
ther nationalization of industry. 
Today the economic climate in 
Britain is showing steady im- 
provement. 

It is indeed tragic that the 
American people, and particularly 
those who grew up under the New 
Deal, do not konw the cost to 
them of the seeming prosperity 
they have enjoyed. You and I 
know that if we spend all the 
money we have and, in addition, 
much more which we do not have, 
we create an atmosphere of pros- 
perity, but not forever, or for 
long. The average American wage 
earner has been cruelly deceived. 
lf, for example, his net income 
approximates $4,500 annually and 
he has two children, he presently 
pays a direct income tax of about 
$350; but studies of the Tax 
Foundation, a research organiza- 
tion, indicate that after paying in- 
direct taxes, his actual tax bill 
will be closer to $1,200. The true 
tax bill is unknown to him, since 
he believes that the bulk of taxes 
are being paid by wealthy individ- 
uals and the large corporations. 


A Duty te Oppose Tax-and-Spend 
Policy 

It seems to me that both as in- 
telligent citizens and trustmen we 
have a duty to raise our voices to 
guide public opinion against the 
continuation of this tax-and-spend 
philosophy. First, as citizens we 
must fight for the right we have 
always had to earn, save, and fi- 
nally bequeath our savings rea- 
sonably intact to our children and 
grandchildren. Next, as trustmen 
we have a responsibility to our 
present beneficiaries to strive for 
an economic program which will 
produce a sound and stable dollar 
and permit future beneficiaries to 
enjoy the fruits of their inheri- 
tance. Finally, from a= selfish 
viewpoint, the future of the trust 
business will indeed be a gloomy 
one if reckless taxation removes 
the ability to save and at death 
confiscates most of what has been 
saved or acquired. 


Taxes Approaching Diminishing 
Returns 

We know that present annual 
tax rates at the national and state 
level are nearing the point where 
only diminishing returns can re- 
sult. Few people realize that the 
United States Government derives 
84% of its revenue from direct 
taxes, such as income, estate, and 
gift taxes. No other centr2' gov- 
ernment in the world draws so 
heavily on direct taxes. Britain; 
for example, obtains 56%, Canada 
55%, and France 25% from direct 
taxes. We must prevent further 
attempts to turn to inherited prop- 
erty for raising more tax income 
for spending purposes. I read with 
interest the statements of the Uni- 
ted States Treasury representa- 
tive before the last Committee on 
Ways and Mans of the House of 
Representatives. I quote as fol- 
lows: “The President has reeom- 
mended that a substantial part of 
the additional revenue be ob- 
tained by revising and strengthen- 
ing the estate and gift taxes in a 
manner which would bring these 
taxes nearer to their proper long- 
term place in our system.” 

I must confess that I do not 
know just what ig meant by a 
“proper long-term place” except 
that we may econciude that it 
means further strangulation of the 
privilege of inheritance, which 
produces a most disconsolate feel- 
ing when we think of our benefi- 
ciaries, present and future, as well 
as the fact that we in the trust 
business have dedicated our ef- 
forts to the preservation of family 
wealth, whether it be large or 
small in amount. 


The Treasury’ representative 
quoted above deplored the fact 


that since 1939 the total yield from 
estate and gift taxes had barely 
doubled, while the revenue pro- 
duced by the individual income 
tax was eighteen times as great. 
He also offered in exhibit the fol- 
lowing statement of President 
Truman: “To the extent that these 
taxes remain too low, the re- 
mainder of our tax structure must 
bear a disproportionate load.” 


It is interesting to note at this 
point that United States Treasury 
figures show that estates are defi- 
nitely decreasing in size. The re- 
port of the United States Treasury 
Department dealing with Federal 
Estate Taxes also shows that in 
the year 1920 there were 10,382 
returns filed which totaled $4,- 
165,000,000, while in 1948 there 
were 24,381 returns filed having 
a value of $4,791,000,000, which 
means that the average size of the 
estates reported had decreased 
roughly from $400,100 to $196,000. 

It would now be worthwhile to 
look at the Federal estate tax rec- 
ord. It was first enacted in 1916 
with the highest bracket subject 
to a 10% rate. One year later the 
10% rate was increased to 15%. 
When the New Deal came into 
power in 1932, the rate was in- 
creased to 45%, then to 60% in 
1934, 70% in 1935, and finally to 
th. present 77% in 1940. 


If the total value of all estates 
upon which Federal estate tax was 
paid in 1948 was divided among 
the population, there would have 
been less than $30 for each man, 
woman, and child. The benefit 
which each person would derive 
from such a small sum as $30 
would be infinitesimal compared 
to the irreparable damage which 
would be done by the destruction 
of individual initiative to earn and 
save. It is difficult to conceive 
of any one who does not desire 
fo leave an estate to his beloved 
dependents. 

rresident Roosevelt was right in 
1932 when he said that if, like a 
spendthrift, the nation throws dis- 
cretion to the winds, is unwilling 
to make sacrifices in spending, ex- 
tends its taxes to the limit of the 
people’s power to pay, and con- 
tinues to pile up deficits, it is on 
the road to bankruptcy. The 
problem is to convince the people 
of the wisdom of these words. 

The hard-fought campaign of 
1952 has passed into history, and 
the new Administration has now 
taken office. A large part of our 
society registered a protest vote 
for one reason or another, but 
that in itself is only the first hope 
that the old order will change and 
give way to a new and sounder 
one. 


Nation’s Problems Still With Us 


The issues of the recent cam- 
paign must remain uppermost in 
our minds, and we must not make 
the fatal mistake of becoming too 
immersed in our own immediate 
affairs. We must remember that 
the problems of the nation are 
still with us and the recent elec- 
tion has solved none of them, It 
will be natural to assume that a 
change in our economic, social, 
and political affairs can be 
achieved with ease by the new 
President. There is reason for 
confidence that progress will be 
made, but it will not be easy. The 
exact mandate of a majority of 
the voters last fall stil! remains 
to be determined. 

To quote Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cormick, in the Chicago “Tribune” 
of Nov. 6, 1952, “It is impossible 
to. go into the minds of 60 million 
voters and learn why they voted 
as they did.” 

Soon after the election, letters 
poured in by the thousand to Mr. 
Eisenhower’s headquarters at Au- 
gusta, Georgia. From these it av- 
peared that not taxes. nor~-reck- 
less spending, but the Korean War 
was the paramount issue. True, 
some did mention waste and 
taxes; but as one mother wrote, 
“The hopes of American mothers 
for peace rose when you were 
elected.” This was only natural 
since the fate of many loved ones 
hangs in the balance, but of those 


voters who did protest the taxing 
and the spending, how many will 
ery aloud if Federai handouts are 
reduced” 

Presicent Eisenhower knows 
full well that a weitare state is in 
conflict with souna money, that 
sound money m turn cannot be 
had with continued inflation, and 
that inflation cannot be arrested 
umiess the government stops 
spending more money than it ac- 
tually has. But tne moment he 
tries to stop some of the incessant 
spending, he is goimg to find that 
he is taking a habit-forming drug 
away from millions of people who 
have grown accustomed to it. 

‘ime bitterness of those opposed 
to Mr. Eisenhower's election may 
long remain, especially with cer- 
tain grouos. Wherever he turns, 
he will meet with resentment 
from those who after 20 years 
have come to feel that they have 
a vested interest in the United 
States Treasury. There will be 
many others who will join in the 
outcry the very minute he starts 
the needed reforms. It will not 
be easy to bring about a change, 
and this vital corrective action 
will be forthcoming only if he 
receives the determined support 
of the people. 

To receive this support, the 
people must be informed; and we 
as bankers and trustmen are in a 
better position to explain eco- 
nomic issues to the people than 
any other group—first because we 
understand these issues, and next 
because we are close to the peo- 
ple. No business is more vitally 
concerned in the sound future 
economy of this great country of 
ours than the trust business, and 
as trustmen we must earnestly 
endeavor to protect the purchas- 
ing power of each dollar of in- 
come we pay our beneficiaries. 


Obligations of Trustees and 
Bankers Have Broadened 

Cur obligations as trustees and 
bankers have broadened. We must 
not only be well informed our- 
selves, but we should accept the 
responsibility to see that the peo- 
ple are also kept informed. When 
Paul Revere made his famous ride 
to inform the Middlesex farm- 
ers, he had only the signal of a 
lantern and the strength of his 
horse; but think of the facilities 
at our command today. 

Most voters are bank custom- 
ers, so a contact has already been 
made. There are nearly 100 mil- 
lion bank accounts in the 18.000 
banks and branches in the United 
States. Although there are many 
duplications of these accounts, the 
figure is still an imposing one, 
compared to the 23 million votes 
which elected President Truman 
in 1948 and the 34 million votes 
which President Eisenhower re- 
ceived last fall. The number of 
savings accounts alone exceeds 
either vote. 

We know that 50% of all wage 
earners have savings accounts, 
and 40% have checking accounts. 
Also, about 90% of all aceounts 
are under $5,000, so we already 
have an introduction to the so- 
called “average’’ American, whose 
influence can be so great at cru- 
cial periods. 

Moreover, the geographic dis- 
tribution of the renaissance po- 
tential is broad. About one-third 
of the commercial banks are in 
population centers of less than 
1,000: more than one-half in cen- 
ters of less than 25,000, and only 
one-quarter in cities of over 
500.000. 

Whenever bankers and trust- 
men have been united in thought, 
they have been vigorous in oppes- 
ing unsound legislation: but. un- 
fortunately, only a minority of 
our grouv has perfected the tech- 
nique of grass roots cultivation. 
Usually the issues hove not been 
carried and explained to the mul- 
titude well enough to give bo2nk- 
ing and trust leadership an effec- 
tive base. although it has been 
influential. 

During the past decade, bank- 
ing and the trust business have 
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become increasingly popular; but 
too of.en we have veen frustrated 
by a political pressure bloc pre- 
senting some unsound nostrum. 
Bankers and trustmen are natural 
economic leaders in tne com- 
munity, and the average voter can 
be encouraged to look to the bank 
for an impartial analysis of pro- 
posed economic legislation. 

For example, I would like to 
see bankers and trustmen publicly 
declare that they will give much 
needed support to sound plans 
and methods for governmental re- 
organization. It has been estimated 
that one dollar in ten was being 
wasted and could be saved by 
better organization and manage- 
ment. This might well mean a 
saving of $6 or $7 billion annu- 
ally, but the real source of loss 
lies deeper than that. There was, 
and is, a constant and terrible 
danger to the nation in an execu- 
tive structure so cumbersome that 
policy decisions of life-or-death 
importance must be made in “hit- 
or-miss” fashion. There was, and 
is, no true economic stability as 
long as huge powerful Federal 
agencies work at cross-purposes. 
No one can estimate in millions or 
billions the losses which bad or- 
ganization can cause, or the gains 
which good organization can pro- 
duce, in terms of policy formation 
and execution alone. 

Our new President faces a bat- 
tery of 65 huge agencies, some of 
them bigger than United States 
Steel, which report directly to 
him, to say nothing of 1,800 lesser 
boards, bureaus, and agencies. 
This is the gigantic mass which 
remains to be unscrambled. It is 
so easy to overlook the fact that 
the expenses of the Department 
of Labor rose from $18 million 
in 1940 to $257 million in 1959, or 
that the expenses of the Com- 
merce Department rose from $75 
million in 1940 to $863 million in 
1950. Do you recall that the Gov- 
ernment spent $500.000 in court 
costs in an effort to dismiss a sin- 
gle employee, who, after four 
years of litigation, was back on 
the job as recently as a month 
ago? We also know that Congres- 
sional investigators found one 
small agencv unit which had 24 
supervisors for 25 employees. 


The Reduced Budzet Problem 

During the past few years, cer- 
tain Senators and Congressmen 
have earnestly endeavored to re- 
duce the national budget. Sena- 
tor Byrd and his Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Non-essential 
Federal Expenditures have been 
outstanding in their efforts to re- 
duce expenditures. Nearly 300 of 
the nation’s foremost specialists 
in various fields assisted one com- 
missioin appointed by the Con- 
gress to report on the organiza- 
tion and management of tne Fed- 
eral Government. This particular 
report told a startling story of 
duplication, overlapping, ineffici- 
ency, confusion, and waste. 

It is most comforting to know 
that Government reorganization 
is now being studied by a special 
committee appointed last Decem- 
ber by the newly elected Presi- 
dent. Also, it was heartening to 
hear the early declarations of 
Budget Director Dodge that the 
new Administration is determined 
to achieve a balanced budget. 
However. we must remember that 
no President can give us good 
government or a sound economy 
without the constant support of 
fine citizens everywhere. 

Many people were disturbed 
less than two week< ago when the 
Senate and House Committees on 
Government Operations approved 
bills which might have made it 
impossible for the President to 
follow through on his campaign 
promises to make government 
more economical and efficient. 
Fortunately, a few days later. the 
House disregarded its own Com- 
mittee and passed the bill re- 
quested by the new Administra- 
tion. 

. The orders recently issued by 


Federal spending are indeed stim- 
ulating. We all realize that this 
is just a small start toward the 
goal, but at least it is a start after 
twenty years of spending and 
more spending. The success of 
these and future economy moves 
will depend greatly upon personal 
sacrifice by those citizens who 
have come to lean too heavily on 
their government, as well as a 
firm resolution by Congressmen 
to vote against all nonessential pet 
projects in their own districts. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s record as 
President is still to be written. I 
do not know whether he will go 
down in history as one of our 
truly great Presidents, but I am 
sure he will if the American peo- 
ple unite and support him in his 
determination to bring about a 
sound economy through the elimi- 
nation of waste, inefficiency, du- 
plication, and corruption. He has 
made a fine start by enlisting the 
services of able and honest men 
to fill leading roles in government, 
but the people must firmly resolve 
that their representatives in 
Washington will give these men 
eestap Cosceest Tl ou psc. 


Growing Institutional 


In conclusion, I would like to 
quote from three paragraphs of 
a brilliant address by Dr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess before the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society a little 
over one year ago: 


“(1) A scheme of life that grad- 
ually depreciates the savings of 
the prudent and thrifty will un- 
dermine the moral values of our 
democracy; and, in the last an- 
alysis, democracy is fully as much 
a moral attribute of a people as 
a physical one. 


“(2) If the money accounts of 
the nation are soundly in order, 
it is the best assurance that the 
nation itself is sound. 


Associates Investment 
Notes Sold Privately 


Robert L. Oare, Chairman of 
the Board of Associates Invest- 
ment Co., announces the sale of 
$10,000,000 of 3%% promissory 
notes due Feb. 1, 1967 to a group 
of insurance companies, pension 
fund trusts and other institutional 
investors. The issue was placed 
privately by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


The proceeds of the loan will be 
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used to retire short-term berrow- 
ings. me 


Funded debt of the large auto- 
mobile finance company now 
totals $112,505,000. 


No. Trust Appoints in N. Y. 


Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago announced the appoint- 
ment of William Ferguson, John 


P. Byram and John F. Place as 
Assistant Managers of the bond 
department in the bank’s New 


York Office, 15 Broad Street. 





““(3) In the long run, the oper- 
ation of a democracy will depend 
on the education, understanding, 
and self-discipline of the people 
in specific relation to government 
and the inculcation of sound tra- 
ditions.” 


These are not platitudes but 
poignant truths which must be 
woven into the economic fabric 
of this nation. 

It is our new job to see that 
they are. 





Holdi f Equiti 

Ings of Equities 
By G. KEITH FUNSTON* 

President, New York Stock Exchange 


NYSE executive calls attention to increasing interest of insti- 
tutional investors in common and preferred stocks, and reveals 
data on holdings of various groups of institutions. Points out 
mutual responsibilities to each other of New York Stock Ex- 
change and trustees, in exercising their respective functions. 


It’s no secret that institutional 
investors have substantial holdings 
of common and preferred stocks. 
The value of such holdings, as you 
know, has 
risen sharply 
as market 
prices have 
aavanced. 

Recently I 
was given 
some figures 
showing the 
dollar growth 
of equity 
holdings by 
institutional 
investors in 
recent years. 
Totellthe 
truth I was 
startled. I 
knew, of course, that such hold- 
ings had increased but the amount 
of the increase and the size of 
your holdings today was really an 
eye-opener. 

Let’s first look at the postwar 
growth of private pension funds. 
In 1946 the common and preferred 
stock holdings of all private 
trusteed pension funds amounted 
to about $475 million. That es- 
timated total excludes pension 
plans administered by life insur- 
ance companies but does include 
those administered by banks, com- 
panies and private trustees. By the 
end of 1950, four years later, the 
total had doubled. At the end of 
last year, the total had jumped to 
nearly $1.5 billion. 

Major college and university 
endowment funds are also impor- 
tant owners of equities. In 1946 
around $800 millicn of common 
and preferred stocks were owned 
by educational endowments. Five 
years later, the dollar value had 
just about doubled to $1.5 billion. 
Much of this was due to price in- 
creases, but much was due also to 
increasing recognition of the in- 
come attractions of well-selected 
common stocks. 


But when I got to the equity 
holdings—common and preferred 
—of bank-administered personal 
trusts, the figures read like a 
chapter from the Federal budget. 
In 1939 the stock holdings of such 


G. Keith Funston 





*Remarks of Mr. Funston at the 34th 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 


Budget Director Dodge against Peng Bankers Association, New York 


ty, February 9, 1953. 





trusts amounted to less than $13 
billion. By the end of 1949, how- 
ever, these equity holdings were 
valued at about $20 billion. By 
the end of last year, I'm informed 
that the dollar total of personal 
trust holdings had expanded to 
around $25 billion. 


How much of this tremendous 
increase is due to an appreciation 
in market value, and how much is 
due to new investment, are ques- 
tions which are almost impossible 
to answer with any degree of ac- 
curacy. I think I’m on safe ground, 
though, if I tell you that trustees 
are not unaware of the investment 
potentialities of equities. 


The total of all these equity 
holdings plus $9.4 billion of equi- 
ties owned by life insurance and 
other insurance companies, and 
open and closed-end trusts is cur- 
rently around $37 billion. The 
bulk of all these holdings, of 
course, are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


It seems to me that you gentle- 
men and others who administer 
trusts have a lot more in common 
with the Stock Exchange than is 
evident at first glance. I have in 
mind, of course, the vast respon- 
sibility which is yours to manage 
so huge a portion of the nation’s 
wealth. 


I feel that the Stock Exchange 
has a_ responsibility of equal 
weight—to provide you, as well as 
the millions of other people who 
own shares of industry, with < 
fair, efficient, public market place. 

And then, too, there is a tremen- 
dous responsibility we share to- 
gether—the responsibility of pro- 
moting with all our strength the 
exercise of the prerogatives of 
ownership by individual share 
owners. We can hope for a true 
democratic capitalism only when 
each and every share owner keeps 
closely informed about the affairs 
of his company and votes his 
proxy regularly. It is for this rea- 
son that the Exchange in its list- 
ing agreements insists upon full 
disclosure, proxies and quarterly 
statements. It is for this reason 
that I know you are making such 
efforts to insure that all your 


beneficial owners receive the an- 
nual statements and proxies sent 
out by the companies whose shares 
they own. 


ANNUAL 
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PROGRESS IN 1952 


plants have been increased. 


$2.90 a common share; 1951 
a share. 
1952 research 


sulted from 
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Great strides were taken in large-scale expansion program— 
construction of new caustic-chlorine plant at Montague, 
Michigan, is well under way, with completion expected late 
in 1953; facilities for basic and processed chemicals at other 


Sales were 8% under record set in 1951, with market trend- 


ing up at year-end—Earnings after taxes were $3,030,694 or 


figure was $3,577,232 or $3.46 
tae 


Important new products and process improvements re- 


newly authorized laboratory 


should accelerate future research accomplishments. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


1952 1951 | 





























Sales of chemical products and services ..;...... $36,523,500 $39,687,600 
ret: SC ND Se ccc vis chal cde we nee 587,300 716,400 
Equals; Own Tovat INCOME ...........0-555- $37,110,800 $40404,000 
Less: Our Costs or Doinc Business: 
Wages, salaries, payroll costs ............ $10,411,400 $ 8,786,500 
Raw materials, power, fuel, transportation, 
local and State taxes, other costs ......... 15,350.800 19,109.500 .. 
Depreciation on buildings, equipment ... 2,482,900 1,980,800 
$28,245,100 $29.876,800 
Leaves: Provit Berorre Income ‘Taxes ........$ 8.865.700 $10,527,200 
Less: Freorrat Income Taxes ............... 5,835,000 6,950,000 
Petes? ey Pe os... ee nc oes cakab edhe « $ 3.030.700 $ 3.577.200 
Less: Ge eae eae 2,155,400 2,155,300 
Leaves: Revtainep FOR Use IN Business ........ ee 875,300 $ 1,421,900 
FINANCIAL POSITION—NOVEMBER 30 
CurRkENT Assets ag abe e + Sala 6 eaeemhe «aS + 9 $23,645,500 $13,100,600 
Less: CURRENT LSABSLITORS ... occ ccecceee.. 3,595,100 4,697 500 
Leaves: NET WORKING CAPITAL .....ccceeee:. $20,050,400 §$ 8403,300 
Corbet - Rates 8 oi te ccthis ohiiwe ood 6.58 to | 2.79 to I 
Fares.. ROS eis a as owner ks eee oe $51,279,700 $35,106,600 
Less: ROUAL. LEAMULSTOE ©. i iiadevicn 0 reackas os 23,595,100 8,297 300 
Tames OE Ve. cea Cs i eee kk hacks 5s « $27,684,600 $26,809,300 
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Continued from page 3 


Business Prospects With 
Decreased Defense Spending 


government purchases and of in- 
vestment in plant and equipment 
by business (other than farm in- 
vestment), which now amounts to 
more than $100 billion, will, on 
the basis of present programs, be 
at least as high in 1954 as in 1953. 
This large and dynamic portion 
of the market thus provides an 
important element of strength in 
the outlook for 1954. 


Doubts Regarding Defense 
Spending 

The consideration that business 
aggressiveness may be tempered 
by a falling off in the placement 
of new defense orders and by 
fears of future trouble when 
actual spending slackens, the like- 
liheod of a reduction in defense- 
supporting inventories, and the 
prospect that there may be some 
weakening in residential con- 
struction, and possibly in some 
of the consumers’ durables, fur- 
nish present grounds for doubt 
about this period. These would be 
much reinforced if 1954 should 
happen to be on the downward 
phase of the civilian-inventory 
cycle. 

While we regard a downturn in 
1954 as a real possibility, it ap- 
peared to us that the case for it 
seems not greatly stronger than 
that which can usually be made 
this far in advance of any date. 

The decline in defense spend- 
ing projected in 1955, under the 
expenditure pattern assumed, 
would provide a serious test of the 
strength of the economy. Par- 
ticularly is this so since the re- 
duction would be almost entirely 
in government purchases from the 
durable goods and construction in- 
dustries, which may also be ex- 
periencing slackening demand in 
the private investment field un- 
less that adjustment is completed 
earlier. Thus, 1955 appears to be 
a year in which it will be of ma- 
jor importance to expand private 
markets sizably to maintain a 
high level of business activity. 


Tax Reductions te Accompany 
Defense Spending Drop 

The principal offsetting forces 
to falling security expenditures 
that can now be foreseen are the 
stimulus to private spending pro- 
vided by a lowering of Federal 
tax rates concurrently with the 
drop in defense outlays, and a 
rise in civilian government pur- 
chases, chiefly by State and local 
governments. These are aside 
from steps which may be. taken 
expressly for the purpose of pre- 
venting business recession. 

We do’ not conelude in the re- 
port that there will or will not be 
@ business downturn during the 


period ahead. This will depend ‘ 


on’ developments yet to unfold. 
We do not, however, in any way 
diseount the possibility of a down- 
turn. On the contrary, it is our 
view that nothing has taken place 
which will automatically prevent 
the recurrence of the traditional 
downward spiral of sales, produc- 
tion, investment, and consumer 
and’ business income, or keep it 
from proceeding once it has been 
set off. There have, however, 
been important changes, which 
would to some extent brake a 
decline and give added time for 
positive action to check it. 


One important point should be 
made clear. That is the probable 
size of the adjustment in national 
security outlays in comparison 
with the World War II period. 
Despite substantial progress to 


_ date in building up our mili- 


- 


strength, and the fact that by 
greater part of the 
in the rate of defense 
is behind us, a major. 


quired to bring our defenses to 
the status planned still lies ahead. 

Furthermore, once the military 
establishment as now planned is 
achieved, the continuing cost of 
maintaining it would be high. No 
figure can be placed on this, but 
in thinking in terms of business 
planning ahead, a total of prob- 
ably $40 billion a year or more 
should be envisaged, unless the 
current international tension can 
be resolved in a manner which 
would permit a reduction in the 
size Of the armed forces. It is not 
anticipated that the maintenance 
level of expenditures would be 
reached in 1955. 

Thus, the present defense pro- 
gram, which implies that national 
security expenditures will drop 
gradually from a peak of 15 to 
17% of our total output to per- 
haps 12%, and has no definable 
terminal date, has little in com- 
mon with the situation after 
World War II. 

The changes implied do not 
appear to us to be so large or 
abrupt as to make defense 
expenditures the overwhelmingly 
dominant factor in the market 
outlook for the next few years. 
Given this pattern, we concluded 
that fluctuations in business ac- 
tivity in the period immediately 
ahead will depend primarily upon 
the development of private mar- 
kets. The long-term and cyclical 
influences which in ordinary 
periods govern the strength of 
the national market and the vol- 
ume of output will in large de- 
gree resume their determining 
role. 


Heavy Defense Spending te 
Continue 


Further, the impetus towards a 
business downturn which falling 
defense expenditures will exercise, 
if not offset by other develop- 
ments in the economy, is still 
some time in the future, so that 
time is available for business to 
make plans to smooth the adjust- 
ment, 

One of the most volatile ele- 
ments of private demand, and one 


about which the greatest fears of ' 


impending weakness had been ex- 
pressed, is business investment. 

A major feature of the study 
was the result of two special sur- 
veys conducted to determine the 
trend of investment, which is of 
especial importance in the ap- 
praisal of the economic outlook 
over the next few years. 


According to a survey of 2.000 
firms accounting for three-fifths 
of all nonfarm investment, con- 
ducted by the Department’s Office 
of Business Economics and ‘the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, business plans capital in- 
vestment in 1953 at a continued 
high rate. On the basis of the pro- 
grams reported by businessmen, 
the estimated 1953 total expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment 
will exceed $26 billion and ap- 


proximately match the high 1952 
total. 


A special field survey was also 
conducted by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of 84 of the larg- 
est companies accounting for 30% 
of this total investment. The 100% 
response which we received from 
business in this survey is just 
another evidence of the great in- 


terest which attaches to this baro- 
meter. 


The results were encouraging 
and to many surprising. These 
large companies towards the end 
of 1952 projected capital outlays 
in 1954 and 1955 at 85% and 80%, 
respectively, of the 1952 volume. 


dollar outlay, re- .programs..may...not be -complete,... The fast-growing 
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this is a relatively small drop for 
periods that far distant, and re- 
veals that business still sees broad 
investment opportunities ahead. 
However, it must be cautioned 
that this favorable pattern is 
based on the assumption generally 
made by the companies them- 
selves of continuing high general 
business activity. Any sharp re- 
duction in general business. would 
lead to a substantial contraction 
of such investment. 

The growth possibilities of the 
Ameriean market are still enor- 
mous. The outstanding fact about 
our economy in the past is that 
it has grown persistently, even 
though the upward trend has been 
periodically interrupted by busi- 
ness declines. In the last 50 years 
total national output has increased 
at an average rate of 3% per year. 
This has been due to the develop- 
ment of our resources and mar- 
kets, to the increase in the size 
and skills of our working force, to 
the great technological progress, 
and to the effectiveness of our 
business organization and man- 
agement. 

As part of our look at potential 
markets we reviewed what had 
been accomplished by manage- 
ment in developing new products 
and expanding uses for estab- 
lished products. We examined the 
growth of new and fast-growing 
products with results which I am 
sure you will find of major in- 
terest. 

Products of this type provide 
benefits to both producers and 
consumers. They offer incentives 
for new entries in the business 
population. They benefit pro- 
ducers in that they provide sup- 
plements to old lines and create 
opportunities for expansion of 
markets. Under such stimulus, in- 
vestment demand expands, thus 
contributing to the activity of 
many other industries; particu- 


larly the producers’ durable 
goods. 
Expansion of Industries and 
Preducts 


To obtain some concrete indica- 
tion of the nature and character- 
istics of the expansion of indus- 
tries and products, the output of 
more than 160° industries or 
products was examined for the 
period after 1940. Study of the 
behavior -of these - 


trends permitted us to make the 


following generalizations. 
(1) Some ‘industries, such as 


electric power, telephone service, ’ 


¢ transportation, ae 
matey < tems -set to declines which may eccur 


tinue to be fast-growing over 
long periods:and are only moder- 
ately affected by business fluctua- 
tions. © 

(2). Other industries show a 
substantial response to cyclical 
changes, but, after allowing for 
these. changes, they continue to 
show a net. upward growth. Ex- 
amples of these industries are 
washing machines, electric ranges, 
aluminum, and paper. 

(3) Other industries grow 
rapidly in the early stages after 
which the increase moderates and, 
in fact in some cases, the demand 
stabilizes, or may even decline. 
Examples are anthracite coal and 
lumber, where the trend has been 
downward over a long period. 

(4) Many industpries are in the 
early stages of growth and can 
be expected to continue upward. 
Tyvical of these products are farm 
and home freezers, air-condition- 
ing units and frozen foods. 

Aside from the fast-growing in- 
dustries — which we defined for 
purposes of our analysis as those 
which increased by more than 
7%% per year from 1940 to 1951 
—we had included in our list the 
moderately- or slowly-growing 
industries (those which had an 
average rate-of increase u 


prises about two-fifths of the total 
items for which data were com- 
piled. The value of the output of 
these items in 1951 was $40 bil- 
lion, or four times the value in 
1940. Among the list are many 
new items, which accounted for 
one-third of the total listed as 
fast-growing. They cover the en- 
tire range of durability—in the 
consumer apd producer durable 
goods group, in the nondurable 
goods category, and the service 
groups. 

For illustrative purposes, ex- 
amples of the consumer hard 
goods. which are fast-growing are 
television sets, freezers, clothes 
dryers, and air-conditioning units. 
Producers’ durables are repre- 
sented by industrial electric 


trucks and tractors; and synthetic » 


rubber and man-made fibers il- 
lustrate the semi- and finished 
materials. Typical of the services 
are air transportation, but one 
should not overlook the impor- 
tance of the repair and main- 
tenance of the enlarged quantities 
of our durable consumer goods. 
Other services which are showing 
very rapid expansion are motor 
courts, cleaning and dyeing, and 
natural gas. 

Eighteen of the fast-growing 
items are in the chemical group. 
Obviously there are many other 
fast-growing items in the chem- 
ical industries, but these are 
representative. Chemical produc- 
tion, as a whole, has grown at an 
average rate of 10% a year since 
1929, and the rapid rate of ex- 
pansion is still continuing. 

Many others could be cited, but 
these illustrations are sufficient 
to make my point. 

It should be emphasized that 
important as rapidly-developing 
markets are at any time, the fact 
is that the bulk of American in- 
dustry cannot be classified in this 
category as we defined it. Pro- 
duction research and aggressive 
marketing contribute importantly 
in keeping other more stable in- 
dustries in a vigorous and growing 
position. 

The development and market- 
ing of new products, as well as the 


elsewhere in the economy. 

All business concerns covered 
in our field survey could 
break down their future. invest- 
ment in new products. But these 


that could gave us a very inter-. 


Manufacturers giving this 
breakdown expect investment for 


tal budgets in 1954 and 1955, and 
for over one-third of their total 
outlays for expansion. There is 
some tendency for these percent- 
sae to rise between 1952) and 


But, important as this type of 
investment is, it would not sus- 
tain the volume of investment by 
itself. Hence, we asked business 
also about replacement and mod- 
ernization programs. The an- 
swers were interesting and en- 
couraging. Outlays for replace- 
ment and modernization programs 
sare expected to increase slightly 
in 1953 and 1954 and then decline 
somewhat in 1955. Relative to 
total capital outlays, the propor- 
tion of replacement and modern- 
ization programs of these com- 
panies increases steadily from 
about two-fifths in 1952 to over 


vision is useful only as an indi- 
cation of trend. 


Size of Nation’s Future Market 


These are some of the things 
which led us to the conclusions 
which were earlier stated. But 
business wished us to take a look 
ahead to 1955 to provide a meas- 
ure of the size of the Nation's 
market, assuming that we are suc- 
cessful in maintaining an expand- 
ing economy. 

Whue our pattern should not 
be considered a forecast, it was 
set forth so that the businessman 
can visualize the character of the 
markets in the perspective of the 
assumed size of the military es- 
tablishment and of the over-all 
market. 


Leaving out the qualifications, 
‘our calculated totab national out- 


put in 1955 is $365 billion in 1951 - 


prices. This is nearly 11% above 
the 1951 total—8% more than in 
1952. 


On the basis of the higher in- 
come flowing from this enlarged 
production, the 1955 personal con- 
sumption. expenditures (in 1961 
prices) would be nearly 160% 
above the 1951 total. Naturally, 


ereases are indicated for the con- 
sumer durables. They are calcu- 
lated at nearly 15% over 1951; 


ket pattern is spelled out in some 
detail which I shall not attempt 
to review here. 


Our calculations are intended 
to be helpful, not to give hard- 
and-fast answers as to business 
expectations. 

In the future, as in the past, 
businessmen will be faced with 
the problem of estimating 
prospective size and potentialities 
of their markets. Each firm 


Following the dissolution of 
Morgan & Tomes on Feb. 28, 
Alexander H. Tomes and Stanley 
G. Welsh, both members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
form Tomes & Welsh with offices 
at 50 Broadway, New York City, 


Childs, Williams Officers 
Of R. E. Schweser Co. 
OMAHA, Neb. — Robert E. 


p to -half in 1955, it the ny, 
7%%) and those which actually “_ about same Schweser Company, 208 South 


declined. during the period. But 
interest centered, of course, on the 


-group . com- 


‘proportion as in 
pre-Korean period. However, the 
companies indicated the difficulty 
of segregating ‘expansion from 


the immediate 


‘Hal F. Childs has been elected 
Vice-President.and Frank E. Wil- 


liams Treasurer of the company, 
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James A. Morrison, Townsend, @ Tyson; Henry Tabb, oma Dabney & Tyson; John L. 
Daley, J. B. Maguire & yy * Inc.; Louis Zucchelli, J . B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Your Doorway to trading markets in 


NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Telephone HAncock 6-8200 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
Springfield * Fitchburg * (Worcester 


Victor Dug - B. = ty & Co., Inc.; Michael Voccoli, Charles King & a York City; 
> Heke s, Clayton Securities Corp.; Charles Smith, Moors & C 
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‘PHONES to 
NEW YORK 


TRADING MARKETS 


y STATISTICAL DATA Investment 


Bonds and Stocks 


Securities of the 
United States Government 
and its Instrumentalities 


New 
England 


Securities 
Since 1929 


State, Municipal and Revenue 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and John F. Lynch, Hanrahan & C 7 Bill Bradley & Gannon, Inc.; Dick Murray, May 
Common Stocks of Industrial, Gannon, Tne; Lee Barbier, G. A. Saxton @ pi Ine., New York; Brace Beal, 


, “ meee Dg Pet erson, Inc., 
Public Utility and Railroad 
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Boston 
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Hartford, Providence, Portland 
Enterprise 9830 
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Boston 568-569 
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Stocks 
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International Bank for 
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THE FO) A FUND 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus available from your in- 
vestment dealer or the undersigned. 


duPONT, HOMSEY & COMPANY 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

















Frank Dailey, Securities Division, State of Massachusetts; Harold White, Securities Division, State of 
Massachusetts; Frank Breen, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Bill Kumm, Dunne & Co., New York City 











Coffin & Burr 


Trading Markets in 
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for more than 100 YEARS 
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WHITE, WELD & CO. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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F. L. PUTNAM & COMPANY, INC. 


MEMBER BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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AND INACTIVE SECURITIES 
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PORTLAND PROVIDENCE 
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EMAC 


Offering 299,900 shares 
ELECTRONIC MICRO-LEDGER 


(A New York Corporation) 


COMMON STOCK 
(Par Value: $0.10) 





Price $1.00 Per Share 
Orders executed by 


or the undersigned 
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‘TOWNSEND, DABNEY & TYSON 
ESTABLISHED 1887 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 5 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ANY EXCHANGE OR MARKET 








Private Wire System 
New York Telephone CAnal 6-1540 
Teletype BS-346 for Trading Department 
BS-430 for Municipal Department 


Al Dykes, du Pont, Homsey & Company; Robert a ol, Greene and Company, New York City; 
Cal Clayton, Clayton Securities Corp.; ccaro, First Boston Corporation 


TELEPHONE BOSTON: LAFAYETTE 3-7010 
CABLE ADDRESS “SENDANTHY” 

















Specialists 
in BARRETT & COMPANY 


930 Hospital Trust Building 


Rhode PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


Telephone: DExter 1-1180 
Bell Teletype: PR 74 


Open End Phone to Boston 
CApitol 7-1229 








Jim Atkinson, C. J. Devine & Co.; Samuel Wein , S. Weinberg & Co., New York City; Lawrence 
Cone Wellington Fund; Richar ” Nowell, Spencer Trask & Co. 




















NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


Direct Wire to Boston 
LAfayette 3-0610 


G. H. WALKER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK & MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
16 WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 
TELEPHONE UNION 1-4000 BELL TELETYPE PR 43 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, BRIDGEPORT, HARTFORD AND WHITE PLAINS OFFICES 




















, Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc.; Bill Burke, May & Gannon, Inc.; Lloyd Waring, 
a ee ae Peabody ‘e Co.; Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City 


Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Over-The-Counter 
Securities 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 


Trading Department, LOUIS A. GIBBS, Manager 


 Latrpb, BisseLL & MEEDS 
DAYTON HAIGNEY & co. MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
INCORPORATED | Telephone BArclay 71-3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


| | DIRECT WIRE CONNECTIONS TO 
EET, BOSTON Schirmer, Atherton & Co. Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
75 FEDERAL STR . | apn A py be wed 
Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 




















Tifft Brothe 
Teletype BS. S06 1387 Main Street 
New York Telephone—WOrth 4-2463 Springfield, Mass. 
DU PONT BUILDING 95 ELM STREET 
— WILMINGTON, DEL. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Oca “Candid” Jack Germaine, Singer, Bean & 
ne Machie, Inc., New > York City 
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: ortland, Maine; Harry John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co., New York City; W. B. 
John Ryan, Goodbody & Co., New York City; William Eiger, George Payson, H. M. Payson & Co., P a ; } : 
; tt, fin & Burr, Incorporated; W. Henry Lahti, Matthew Perham, Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated; 
Geodbody & gon body yy he 3 a Woglom, Crocke offin urr Pp ag Joe Rinaldi, L 2 Co. 


PLP Vis 


| Maguire, Stroud & Com Incorporated, Philadelphia; Tim Ba Be d, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Wallace Mossop, Barrett 
Jim McCormick, A. C. Allyn & Company, Inc.; John McCue, May & Felix uire, S : my, , rney Bernard, ° F » 
. Murphy, Chace, Whiteside, est & Winslow, Inc.; Frank Laird, , Provid ; Carroll Williams, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
Gannon, Inc.; Leon E. Day, Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. urphy St e aac Rg -5 si. Philadelphia & Company ence P - 





Walter Bradley, B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc., New York City; Harold F. Ben Thomas, Boston Safe Deposit Co.; Wilfred C , G. H. Walker Don Homsey, du Pont, Homsey & Company; Bill Thompson, Ralph 
Vaughan, Doremus & Co.; George Stanley, Schirmer, At erton & Co. i & Co., Providence; Rowe Rowlings, Boston Safe Deposit Co. F. Carr & Co., Inc.; Leo Newman, J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


James J. Lynch, Paul D. Sheeline & Co.; John Mathis, Frank Ronan, New York Hanseatic C. ration, New York C Rod Darling, du Pont, Homsey & Company; Dick Grimm, Brown 
American Securities Corporation Joseph Monahan, J. A. Hogie &@ Co., New York City Bros. Harriman & Co.; Joe Havey, Boston Herald-Traveller 
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Great Northern 


From a market point of view 
Great Northern stock was one of 
the disappointments of 1952. It 
has long been recognized in finan- 
cial circles as possessing genuine 
investment characteristics and it 
affords a generous yield. Never- 
theless, last year it failed, price- 
wise, to keep pace with other 
equities of similar, or even slight- 
ly less, stature. This desultory ac- 
tion continued in the opening of 
the current year. More recently, 
however, it was again been at- 
tracting considerable buying in- 
terest, presumably largely of an 
institutional nature. It has been 
particularly noted by followers of 
railroad securities that in recur- 
ring periods of general pressure 
the stock has held up well. 


Great Northern had its share of 
troubles last year, the most ad- 
verse development having been 
the extended cessation of iron ore 
aetivity in sympathy with the 
steel strike. Weather conditions 
reduced the wheat crop in parts of 
the service area and for part of 
the year the lumber business was 
spotty. These commodities, iron 
ore, wheat, and lumber, are the 
company’s three main revenue 
sources. In view of the mixed 
traffic picture, it had generally 
been expected during the fall 
months that Great Northern would 
be one of the few roads to report 
lower earnings in 1952 than in 
1951. By the time the year ended, 
however, such apprehensions were 
found to have been unwarranted. 


When the mines reopened after 
the steel strike was settled, iron 
ore shipments rebounded sharply 
and the heavy volume was main- 
tained throughout the balance of 
the shipping season. At the same 
time, general traffic conditions 
continued favorable, As a result, 
and also reflecting the higher 
freight rates prevailing through- 
out most of the period, gross rev- 
enues for the year were up nearly 
5%. The road was able to shave 
nearly $1 million off its Federal 
income tax bill, and wit. operat- 
ing costs held under strict control, 
net income increased 15.7%. Share 
earnings last year came to $9.10 
compared with $7.74 in 1951. Cer- 
tainly these earnings appear suf- 
ficiently high to warrant complete 
confidence in continuation of the 
present $4.00 annual dividend rate 
which, at recent market levels, af- 
fords a return of around 7%. 


Great Northern has not gone in 
so heavily as many other major 
«arriers, particularly in the west, 
for dieselization. For one thing, 
with the heavy iron ore and wheat 
tonnage the operations are highly 
seasonal. Complete dieselization, 
then, would necessitate a large 
amount of idle diesel power stand- 
ing around for months on end. 
Idle diesel power is an exnensive 
luxury. Another factor is the lack 
of grades on the extensive mileage 
crossing the plains. In the moun- 
tain territories of the west, where 
the elimination of helper service 
brings important savings, diesel 
power has been comms 9 for road 
freight service. Passet:ger service 
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is all diesel and so is practically 
all switching. 


Even without the benefits of 
full dieselization the company has 
been able to maintain, and even 
improve on, its traditional high 
degree of operating efficiency. 
Consistently over a long period of 
years the company’s transporta- 
tion ratio has run well below the 
average for Class I carriers as a 
whole. In 1951 this important 'ra- 
tio was exactly three points below 
the industry showing at 35.2%. 
Last year the company cut nearly 
two points off this ratio bringing 
it dowr to 33.4%. It is extremely 
doubtful if the industry as a whole 
was able to de relatively as well. 
On the basis of indicated contin- 
ued capital improvement plans it 
is indicated that this favorable 
trend of the operating perform- 
ance should continue. 

Aside from the current earn- 
ings and the high degree of oper- 
ating efficiency the company’s 
long-term traffic outlook is con- 
sidered favorable in most quarters. 
New aluminum plants have 
proven an impertant source of ad- 
ditional traffic and continued ex- 
pansion in this industry is in 
prospect. Trafficwise the road will 
probably be the major beneficiary 
of oil exploitation in the Williston 
Basin. Some of the new irrigated 
farm land in the northwest, a 
large part of it served by Great 
Northern, is coming into produc- 
tion. General industrial expansion 
around the eastern end of the sys- 
tem continues. With all of these 
factors, augmented by the fact 
that the company over a period of 
years has materially improved its 
debt structure, it is hardly sur- 
prising that renewed investment 
interest is being generated in the 
company’s shares. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Consol. Ed. Bds. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc. and 
associates yesterday (Feb. 18) of- 
fered $46,000,000 Consolidated 
Edisen Coe. of New York, Inc. first 
and i mortgage bonds, 
34%%% series I, due Feb. 1, 1983 at 
102%% and accrued imterest. 
Award of the bonds was won by 
the group at competitive sale on 
a bid of 101. %. 


Of the preceeds from the sale of 
the bonds $17,000,000 will be ap- 
plied to the payment of short 
term bank notes, issued in con- 
nection with the interim financing 
of the company’s construction 
program. The balance will be used 
to reimburse the company’s treas- 
ury in part, for expenditures made 
in connection with the construc- 
tion program. The company esti- 
mates that its construction pro- 
gram for the years 1953 through 
1957 will involve an expenditure 
of approximately $380,000,000, 
based on present price levels and 
conditions. 


The bonds will be redeemable 
regular way at prices ranging 
from 105%% to par, while special 
redemptions may be made at 
prices from 102%% to par. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. supplies electric serv- 
ice in the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
The Bronx, Brooklyn, Richmond 
and Queens excepting the Rock- 
away District, all in the City of 
New York, and in Westchester 
County excepting the northeastern 
portions thereof; and gas service 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
The Bronx, in parts of the 
Borough of Queens, and in the 


more populous parts of West- 
chester. The New York Steam 
Corp. supplies stean? service in 
part of thé Borough of Manhattan. 
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It Pays to Speculate— 
Off the Beaten Track! 


cial applications such as coaxial 
and broadcasting cables. Custom- 
ers include such concerns as Ford 
Motors, Bullard, Servel, General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
Remington Rand and Landers, 
Frary & Clark. Since management 
changes three years ago the com- 
pany has progressed rapidly. De- 
spite highest bracket taxes, earn- 
ings were equal to $3.81 per share 
last year, and should exceed tnat 
figure this year since domestic 
business is increasing while out- 
put for the Signal Corps is de- 
clining. Lapse of Excess Profits 
Taxes would cause earnings to 
jump very substantially. 


Pubco Development (warrants): 
This company is currently a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Public Service of New Mexico. 
It is engaged in the acquisition, 
exploration and development of 
oil and natural gas leases, partic- 
ularly in the San Juan basin. 
Drilling results to date have been 
very. successful. These warrants 
entitle holders to purchase shares 
of stock of Pubco at $1 per share 
between Jan. 1, 1955, and March 
31, 1955, during which time the 
parent company will “spin-off” 
this subsidiary to warrant hold- 
ers. The price trend for natural 
gas has been persistently upward 
in the last decade, and this trend 
is likely to continue. 


Purolator Products: As an im- 
portant maker of oil, gasoline and 
air filters, the company supplies 
a wide range of industries includ- 
ing auto, tractor, truck, airplane, 
diesel engine, hydraulic, paint, 
sugar, food products, drug, bev- 
erage, plastic and chemical, Sales 
have trebled since 1946. Divi- 
dends, which have been paid since 
1941, have been conservative be- 
cause of working capital needs. 
Although original equipment. is 
supplied to many of the indus- 
tries mentioned above, replace- 
ment demand is an important 
bolster to sales. 


Reaction Moters, Inc.: Started 
during the last war by a group 
of young scientists interested in 
rocket propulsion, Reaction has 
progressed rapidly until it is now 
one of the mest important build- 
ers of rocket engines fer both 
guided missiles and aircraft in 
this country. Its engines have al- 
ready sent a Viking guided mis- 
sile to a height’ of 135 miles, as 
well as powering a Douglas Sky- 
rocket at a speed in excess of 
1,200 miles per hour and also to 
a new altitude record. More re- 
cently, an engine made by Reac- 
tion drove the Republic XF-91 
through the sonic barrier. The 
U. S. Navy is building the com- 
pany a new facility this year at 
a cost of around $4 million. A 
sizable production order appears 
probable once this construction 
has been completed. Recently, the 
company and its associates ac- 
quired a controlling interest in 
Flight Refueling, Inc.. Operations 
have been profitable since 1947 
despite the fact that work has 
been largely of an experimental 
and development nature. Laur- 
ance Rockefeller owns 46,000 of 
the 109,526 shares of common 
stock outstanding. 


Southwest Gas Producing: The 
company sells natural gas under 
long-term contracts. Lease hold- 
ings of the company, both oper- 
ated and unoperated, total over 
66,000 acres, of which approxi- 
mately only 9,000 have been de- 
veloped and are being operated. 
An extensive drilling program is 
carried on, and reserves of natural 


gas are estimated at. one-half, 


‘twillien cubic ‘feet. Deliveries on 


a new contract at favorable rates 
began in September, 1952, and 
this should result in larger earn- 
ings during the current year. 


Taylor Oil & Gas: This natural 
gas and oil company has checker- 
board leases in nine Texas coun- 
ties, but its most valuable hold- 
ings appear to be concentrated in 
the McAllen field, the extent of 
which has not been definitely 
outlined. In July, 1952, a 28% in- 
terest in Kirby Petroleum Co. 
was purchased, and it is believed 
that a merger between the two 
companies may be consummated. 
A second merger into Delhi Oil 
might then be practical since the 
Murchison interests have sub- 
stantial stakes in both companies. 
Only a portion of company’s re- 
serves are contracted for, and 
since the price of this commodity 
has been increasing steadily over 
the years, this is in ‘Taylor’s 
favor. 


Tracerlab, Inc.: The company 
was organized to operate in the 
field of nuclear physics and tracer 
chemistry involving the use of 
radioactive isotopes. It is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of nucleonic 
instruments in this country, and 
with Bendix Aviation is the prin- 
cipal commercial processor of 
radioisotopes, handling and pro- 
cessing for resale, under Atomic 
Energy Commission controls, ra- 
dioactive isotopes produced at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. In 1951, Tracer- 
lab acquired Kelley-Koett, a sub- 
sidiary which produces X-ray 
equipment and instruments for 
radiation detection and measure- 
ment. Operations have been con- 
sistently profitable since forma- 
tion of the company in 1946. Sales 
set a new monthly record in De- 
cember, 1952. 


Ultrasonic Corp.: This company 
is engaged in engineering, re- 
search and development -_pro- 
grams, and in the .manufacture 
and installation of equipment and 
processes utilizing sonic energy 
(sonic waves). Its staff includes 
many of the country’s leading 
experts in this branch of science. 
Also manufactured are naviga- 
tional computers and related 
equipment for -the control of 
guided missiles. This braneh of 
the company’s business is expand- 
ing rather rapidly, and appears 
likely to do so in the future. The 
Monitor division, acquired in 1952, 
makes motor control and switch 
gear equipment. A new, small 
high fidelity loudspeaker is be- 
lieved to possess good commercial 
possibilities. 


Walt Disney Productions: This 
company has long been known as 
a producer and distributor of 
animated cartoons in color for the 
movie industry. In recent years 
activities have been expanded to 
include full-length features. The 
company’s library contains over 
400 films believed to possess very 
valuable potentialities for tele- 
vision once universal color tele- 
casting becomes an actuality. 
Since production costs on these 
films have already been written 
off, profits from this new source 
of income could become very sub- 
stantial. Until that day arrives, 
revenues will continue to be de- 
rived from shorts and also full- 
length features like “Peter Pan,” 
only currently being released. 


L. D. Friedman Co. Formed 


L. D. Friedman & Co., Inc., has 
been formed with offices at 52 
Broadway, New York City, to en- 


gage in the securities business. 
Louis D. Friedman is a principe 
of' the firm. AyA* hash 
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Home Imp. Fin. Class A 
Common Stock Offered 


George A. Searight, heading = 
group of participating dealers, 
offering publicly “as a 
tion’ 200,000 shares of Home Im-— 
provement Financing Corp. class 
A common stock at $150 per 
share. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the stock, together with ether 
funds accruing to the 
will provide its working 
substantially all of which be 
available for use by the corpera-— 
tion in its business of various 
home improvements and time fi- 
nancing. 

Home Improvement Financing 
Corp. is engaged in the business ef. 
constructing home improvements 
and additions to low and medium 
priced residential properties aud 
in the time-financing of these 
home improvements for the home 
owner through its own resources 
Organized in Delaware on Jam. 30, 
1953, the corporation conduets the 
type of business originated in 1946 
and previously conducted by Mex— 
timer L. Schultz, President and 
Director of the company, which 
will operate initially in New Jer~ 
sey and New York. The corpera— 
tion expects to extend its opera— 
tions into several other states. 


Upon completion of the current 
financing, 200,000 shares of clase 
A common stock (par 50 cents) 
and 200,000 share of class B com— 
mon stock (par 50 cents) will be 
outstanding. The class A commom 
stock is entitled to certain divi- 
dend and liquidation preferences 
The class B common stock was 
issued to Mr. Schultz in considera— 
tion of his transfer to the corpera— 
tion = monthly liquidating re- 
ceivables in excess of $1) 
payment of which is Bren 
by Mr. Schultz. 


John D. Foster With 
Studley, Shupert 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Studley, 
Shupert & Co., investment coun— 
selors, announce that John BR 








Foster has become seoneigted with 


their firm. 


Prior to joining Studley, Shu- 


pert & Co., Mr. Foster was as— 
sociated with DeHaven & Town- 
send, Crouter & Bodine-as man- 
ager of the investment depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Foster entered the financial 
field in 1937 following graduation: 
from the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, University of Pennsylvania, 
with a B.S. in economics. That 
year he joined the Pennsylvania 
Co. for Banking & Trusts and im 
1943 was named trust investment 
officer of the Real Estate Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Foster is a member of the 
University Club, a director of the 
Financial Analysts of Philadel— 
phia and a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Securities Association. 


Firm Now Schmidt, 
Poole, Roberts, Parke 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Effec— 
tive Feb. 16, the firm of Schmidt, 
Poole & Co., 123 South Broad 
Street, members of the Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore Stock Exchange, 
was changed to Schmidt, Poole, 
Roberts & Parke. Partners of the 
firm are Samuel W. Parke, Donald 
W. Poole, Osborne R. Roberts, 
Walter A. Schmidt, Orrin V. Boop, 
E. Coit Williamson, and Allen D. 
Sapp. 


Capper & Co. Expands 


Capper & Co., members Na 
tional Association of Securities 


Dealers, Inc., announce the re- 
moval of their offices from 2 
"Broadway to larger quarters in 
195 ‘Broad Street, New York City.~- 
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= By H. E. JOHNSON 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


Banking conditions during 1952 were generally favorable with 
the result that most of the major institutions throughout the coun- 
try were able to report a gain in net operating earnings. 

Business activity for the period was maintained at a high level 
aided by large plant expenditures and the acceleration of defense 
producticn. Despite reduced activity in such fields as textiles and 
the steel strike in June and July, industrial production for 1952 
averaged higher than in the previous year. 


The deinand for credit reflected the high level of business 
activity and bank loans of practically every type increased. After 
a small seasonal decline during the early months of the year, loans 
expanded sharply and reached new records in the final quarter, 
gaining by close to 9% for the year ona country-wide basis. 

This expansion in loan volume was accompanied by a firming 
of interest rates in most areas so that the averages annual return 
on business loans for 1952 was considerably above that of a year 
earlier. For example, the rate on short-term loans for 19 selected 
cities averaged 3.5% in 1952 as compared with 3.1% in 1951. 

The increase in loan volume and the higher interest rates were 
the two most dominant factors in the bank operating picture last 
year. Countrywide there was a moderate gain in holdings of gov- 
ernment securities by banks and, of course, the rate of return 
improved on these investments because of the higher yield. For 
most banks, however, the gain in gross operating earnings was 
largely attributable to the increase in interest on loans. 

Expenses rose steadily because of higher wage rates and the 
greater banking activity. These increases in costs were easily 
absorbed by the larger gross earnings with the result that net 
before taxes showed a sizable gain. 

Federal taxes were higher both because of the increase in 
rates and the larger taxable earnings. In some cases banks in- 
curred an excess profit liability which restricted gains in net 
income. Nevertheless, most institutions were able to show an 
increase in net operating earnings for the year, although the 
experience varied considerably among the different banks. 








Two weeks ago we presented a tabulation on the operating 


earnings of major New York City bank stocks. This week, the 
operating results for the past three years of 18 of the large com- 
mercial banks in various sections of the country outside of New 
York City are shown. 


Per Share Operating Earnings 
1952 1951 1950 





Chicago: 
Continental Illinois National_-_- $7.03 $6.45 $5.88 
First National of Chicago____-_~ 16.49" 14.85 11.92 
I *31.41 *26.98 *25.96 
Morten. Trust 2226. 720.34 719.54 +18.82 
Boston: 
tFirst National - ah dasasieelt itary 4.13 3.94 3.62 
National Shawmut —____---__--~ 3.11 2.83 2.75 
Cleveland: 
Cee Feet iccideccicnassta $17.65 $18.42 §20.41 
peeeeees -CUY oss 5 wo anne cde 4.38 4.61 4.56 
Philadelphia: 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange_-_- 4.16 3.72 4.05 
Pennsylvania Company -----~-- "3.14 13.09 3.49 
Pittsburgh: 
Peoples First National__.__.__-- 3.48 4.09 3.97 
Mellon National .............. 22.44 20.45 18.25 
California: 
Bank of America____.________~_ 2.10 2.12 2.16 
Security First National (L. A.) 10.53 8.21 8.33 
Miscellaneous: 
First National of Portland ____ 3.41 3.26 3.27 
First National of St. Louis ____ 3.98 3.73 3.81 
National Bank of Detroit._____ 4.66 4.51 4.43 
Republic National of Dallas____ 3.98 3.31 4.15 
*Fig djus 20% 95: ; 
adjusted for ogame Sevtiend welt Menon a ae een 


; tineludes Old Col- 
‘ ‘Adjusted for two-for-one stock split approved January, 
fEarnings for fiscal years ended Nov. 30. 


All of the above figures have been adjusted for stock divi- 
dends, splits and the issuance of new shares, in order to make 
them as nearly comparable as possible. However, in certain in- 
stances some banks do not publish operating statements. For this 


reason, reported earnings may include transfers to and from 
reserves or other adjustments and are not necessarily the true 
operating results. This is the case, for example, with the First 


ony Trust Co. 
1953. 











BREAKDOWN OF — NATIONAL BANK 
Govt. Bond Portfolios of INDIA, LIMITED 
Seurces of Gross Income Bankers to the Government in 
17 N. Y. C. Bank Stocks d Office: 26, Bishops 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate 
London, E. c.2 ; 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorised Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-up Capital__-_-___ £2,28 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


Will be sent on request 
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National Bank of Chicago. For the most part, however, the figures 
shown are comparable operating earnings. 

The record of the foregoing banks for last year is considered 
favorable. Even though all institutions did not follow the general 
trend of operating earnings because of individua) problems and 
characteristics, most were able to take advantage of the generally 
favorable conditions to the benefit of stockholders. 





News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





The appointment of Philip W. 
Smith to Second Vice-President 
in charge of the consumer credit 
department of the Chase National 
Bank of New York has been an- 
nounced by Percy J. Ebbott, 
President. Mr. Smith joined Chase 
in 1945 and assisted in the organi- 
zation of the consumer credit de- 
partment. He was appointed an 
Assistant Manager in 1950 and 
Assistant Cashier in 1951. 

It is also announced that Donald 
C. Norton and Ralph J. Pempel 
have been promoted to Second 
Vice-Presidents in the Trust De- 
partment of the Chase National 
Bank. 

ts % oR 

Irving Trust Company of New 
York announced on Feb. 16, the 
promotion of three members of 
its headquarters staff at 1 Wall 
Street. Albert V. Doherty, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary, was 
promoted to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, while Francis G. Martineau 
and John 


C. Selvage was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretaries. Mr. 
Doherty, who is head of the 


Irving Personnel Department, be- 
came associated with the company 
in 1946. Mr. Martineau joined the 
Irving in 1950, he is in charge of 
the company’s Purchasing Depart- 
ment. Mr. Selvage, a member of 
the accounting staff, will assume 
charge of the Aceounting Depart- 
ment. Prior to joining the Irving 
he had experience as a CPA in 
public accounting work. 

On Feb. 13, Irving Trust Com- 
pany announced the appointment 
of Edgerton A. Pattison to the 
newly created position of Assist- 
ant Comptroller. Mr. Pattison, 
formerly an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, will be responsible for the 
everall direction of the Account- 
ing, Tax and Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

‘ 

Horace C. Flanigan, President 
of Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York announced on Feb. 
16, that Andrew L. Gomory will 
become head 
of the Bank's 
Foreign De- 
partment 
when Lincoln 
Johnson re- 
tires this 
Spring, in or- 
der to make 
his home in 
the Southwest. 

Mr. Gomory, 
who has been 
associated 
with Manu- 
facturers Trust 
Company for 
30 years, is 
Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for Standstill Creditors of 
Germany, and a member of the 
Board of Regents of Long Island 
College Hospital. Since joining 
Manufacturers Trust Company in 
1931, Mr. Johnson has been Vice- 
President in charge of the Foreign 
Department. He is also a Director 
of Far-East America Council of 
Commerce and Industry, and a 
member of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. In retiring at 59 Mr. 
Johnson is making no business 
plans for the immediate future, 
but expects later to resume activ- 
ity in one of the several lines of 
his early experience. 


Andrew L. Gomory 


The New York State Banking 
Department recently reported 
that approval had been granted 
on Jan. 15, to an increase in the 
capital stock of the Federation 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. The 
par value of the stock is $10 per 
share. 

The National City Bank of New 
York announced on Feb. 16, that 
it would on that day re-establish 
a limited banking facility for the 
convenience of Port of Embarka- 
tion personnel at the Army Base 
in Brooklyn. 

t e % 

The Board of Directors of Ster- 
ling National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York have elected 
Peter F. X. Sullivan as Assistant 
Vice-President. He is located in 
the main office at Broadway and 
39th Street. 


The election of Samuel S. Flug 
as a director of the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been announced by President 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin. Mr. Flug 
is a member of the firm of Flug, 
Strassler & Weissman, Industrial 
Engineers. He is President and a 
director of the Ames Iron Works, 
Oswego, New York; Treasurer and 
a director of Billings and Spencer 
of Hartford, Conn., etc. Mr. Flug 
has been interested in educational 
and community activities. 


Approval is made known by the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment of a certificate calling for 
reduction of the capital stock of 
the Freeport Bank of Freeport, 
Long Island, N. Y., from $425,000 
consisting of $75,000 of preferred 
stock, in 50,000 shares (par $1.50 
each) and $350,000 of common 
stock, in 35,000 shares (par $10 
each) to $350,000 in 35,000 shares 
of common stock par $10 each. 


te Pa 


The capital of the First Portland 
National Bank of Portland, Maine, 
has been increased from $1,000,000 
to $1,050,000 by a stock dividend 
of $50,000, the new capital having 
become effective Jan. 31. 


The resignation of Carl K. Dell- 
muth as Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, effec- 
tive June 30, next, was announced 
by PBA Presi- 
dent George 
C. Rutledge at 
Harrisburg, 
Pa. on Feb. 13. 
Mr. Rutledge 
stated that Mr. 
Dellmuth’s 
resignation 
had been re- 
luctantly ac- 
cepted by the 
PBA Execu- 
tive Commit- 
tee so that he 
could accept 
an appoint- 
ment as Vice- 4 
President of Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Howard 
C. Petersen, President of the bank, 
reported that Mr. Dellmuth will 
assume his new duties on July 1. 
He will be in charge of newly 
created bank correspondent de- 
partment. He will also be respon- 
sible for the public relations ac- 
tivities of the bank, including its 
advertising. Mr. Dellmuth was 
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named PPA Secretary in October, 
1949, when he became the first 
full time Secretary in the history 
of the Association. 


rv 


The Tradesmen’s National Bank 
& Trust Ce. and Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. of Philadelphia an- 
nounce that their respective 
boards of directors have agreed 
to recommend to their stockhold- 
ers a plan of merger and consoli- 
dation of their institutions, sub- 
ject to the final aproval of the 
regulatory authorities. It is part 
of the plan that the combined 
bank will be a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. It is 
proposed that the combined bank 
be a Pennsylvania corporation 
called “Tradesmen’s Land Title 
Bank and Trust Co.,” with its 
main office at Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia. Its com- 
bined resources will be about 
$238,000,000 making it the fifth 
largest bank in Philadeiphia and 
the seventh largest in Pennsyl- 
vania. Its principal officer will 
be Howard A. Loeb, Chairman of 
the Board; Percy C. Madeira. Jr., 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; James M. Large, President; 
Warren H. Woodring, Executive 
Vice-President. The title insur- 
ance business of the Land Title 
Bank & Trust Co. will be divorced 
from that company’s banking 2° .d 
trust functions and be carried on 
by a newly chartered title iasur- 
ance company, all of whose stock 
will be owned by the combined 


bank. Each stockholder of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank & 
Trust Co., which has 224,455 


shares, par value $20, outstanding, 
will receive one share of stock in 
the merged bank for each share 
now held. Each stockholder in 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co., 
which has 160,000 shares, par $25, 
outstanding, will receive one and 
one-half shares in the merged 
bank for each share now held. Of 
the 240,000 shares which the stock- 
holders of the Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. will therefore receive, 
40,000 shares represents an adjust- 
ment in the par value of its 160,- 
000 shares from $25 to $20 per 
share, and the balance in admitted 
valuable assets of the Land Title 
Bank & Trust Co. not stated on 
its year-end balance sheet. 

*& 


The First National Bank of 
Scranton, Pa., has the current 
month increased its capital from 
$4,185,000 to $4.500,000 by a stock 
dividend of $315,000. 

% % % 

An increase in the capital of 
the Farmers Mechanics National 
Bank of Frederick, Md., is an- 
nounced, whereby the amount was 
enlarged from $125,000 to $550,000, 
part of the increase — $175,000 — 
having been brought about by a 
stock dividend, and $250,000 re- 
sulting from the sale of new stock. 

s % % 

The Citizens Natienal Bank of 
Frederick, Md., which had a capi- 
tal stock (common) of $100,000; 
was placed in voluntary liquida- 
tion on Feb. 2, having been ab- 
sorbed on Jan. 31 by the Farmers 
& Mechanies-Citizens National 
Bank of Frederick, the institution 
resulting from the consolidation of 
the Farmers & Mechanics National 
Bank and the Citizens National 
Bank. 

a % us 

The directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, 
Va., announced on Jan. 14 the 
election of C. S. Whitehurst and 
S. T. Northern to the newly 
ereated positions of Senior Vice- 
President. 


f: ss 
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Effective Feb. 2 the Drovers 
National Bank of Chicago, Ill. in- 
creased its capital from $1,250,000 
to $1.500,000 by a stock dividend 
of $250,000. P 


Election of Robert S. Davis, of 
Lexington, Ky., to the post of 


Trust Officer in the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Texas, ef- 
fective April 1, 


was announced 
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on Feb. 10 by Fred F. Florence, 
President of the bank, following 
a regular meeting of the directors. 
Mr. Davis was formerly Vice- 
President and Trust Officer of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Lexington. He has held posi- 
tions in several major firms, in- 
eluding Harris, Forbes & Co., New 
York investment underwriters, the 
Irving Trust Co., New York, from 
1929 to 1941, and the Lincoln- 
Rochester Trust Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., from 1941 to 1945, when he 
joined the staff of the Lexington 
Bank. 


Pol 
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Thirty years of service with 
California Bank, Les Angeles, was 
completed in January by G. M. 
Chelew, Vice-President and Per- 
sonnel Director; L. A. Rentsch, 
Vice-President of California Trust 
Company—wholly-owned affiliate 
of the bank; H. G. Bunjes, Assist- 
ant Vice-President, and B. R. Fox, 
Assistant auditor. 

J. S. Hartwell, Rudolph Osten- 
gaard, and Gardner Turrill were 
recently elected Vice-Presidents of 
California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Frank L. King, President an- 
nounced. Elected to Assistant 
Vice-Presidents were C. B. Aikens, 
R. W. Franson, Areh F. LeQuesne, 
D. S. Locke, John M. Miller, J. J. 
Murray, and E. kL. Stone. Eugene 
D. Cole was elected Assistant 
Secretary. Harold Quinton, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President and di- 
reetor of the Southern California 
Edison Co., has been elected a 
director of California Bank. 


Herbert D. Ivey was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Les Angeles at 
the organization meeting of the 
Board of Directors, on Jan. 15. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Ivey will 
continue active participation in 
the bank’s affairs. L. O. Ivey was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. He too, will 
remain active in the management 
of the bank. Samuel K. Rindge 
was elected Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Rindge also will 
remain active in the bank’s man- 
agement. Roy A. Britt, who joined 
Citizens National in 1916 as a 
messenger, was elected President. 
In the years between 1916 and 
1953, he has served the bank in 
nearly every capacity, rising to 
the Presidency from the position 
of messenger. K. B. Wilson, who 
jeined Citizens National in 1922 
after banking experience in other 
parts of the country, was elected 
Executive Vice-President. 


At the annual meeting of share- 
helders of Bank of America, Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. of 
San Francisco, all incumbent di- 
rectors were reelected, a new 
director was installed in the per- 
son of Robert Di Giorgio. Charles 
M. Paganini, Chairman of the 
Board of Security Lithograph 
Co., was added to the Advisory 
Council of the Board. Two of- 
ficers of Bank of America were 
recently elevated to Vice-Presi- 
dencies, it was announced by 
President Carl F. Wente. They are 
Fred Yeates, Director of the 
Bank’s Publicity, and Maurice G. 
Litou, Assistant Manager of the 
International Banking Depart- 
ment, both at San Francisco Head 
Office. Mr. Yeates joined the 
bank in 1937. Mr. Litou has been 
associated with Bank of America 
for more than 30 years. 

x: 2 3 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System  an- 
nounced on Jan. 22 the appoint- 
ment of William H. Steiwer, Sr.. 
rancher of Fossil, Oregon, as di- 
rector of the Portland branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisce for the two-year term 
ending Dec. 31, 1954. Mr. Steiwer 
succeeds Robert B. Taylor, who is 
engaged in livestock raising and 
farming at Adams, Oregon, and 
whose term expired. 
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The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, elected 
two new directors at its annual 
meeting of shareholders and di- 
rectors held in January. E. C. 
Dwyer, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Dwyer Lum- 
ber Company of Portland, and D. 
W. Eyre, veteran Oregon banker 
who recently retired as Vice- 
President and Manager of the 
bank’s Ladd & Bush-Salem 
branch, are the new Directors. 
In addition, two new Assistant 
Vice-Presidents, four Assistant 
Cashiers, two Assistant Trust Of- 
ficers and two Assistant Branch 
Managers were announced by 
President E. C. Sammons, of the 
bank. Jacob Fuhrer and Leo G. 
Page, both Assistant Cashiers at 
the bank’s Ladd & Bush-Salem 
branch, were advanced to Assist- 
ant Vice-Presidents. New Assist- 
ant Cashiers are Ernest G. Klein, 
Jr., Benjamin O. Lipscomb, Till- 
man C. McCamey and Guy P. 
McClung. William R. Bradshaw 
and Gordon M. Tretheway were 
appointed Assistant Trust Of- 
ficers. 

% a ne 

Appointment of J. William 
Horsey, Canadian businessman, 
as a Director of the Imperial Bank 
of Canada at Toronto, Ont., was 
announced on Feb. 4 by I. K. 
Johnston, President. The Imperial 
Bank with assets of $586,000,000 
is one of Canadg’s largest banking 
institutions. Mr. Horsey is Presi- 
dent and on the board of a num- 
ver of Canadian companies and 
has extensive financial interests 
in the United States, particularly 
in the State of Florida. He is 
President of _Dominion Stores 
Ltd., Toronto;.Chairman of the 
Board of Orange Crush Ltd., To- 
ronto; Chairman of the Board of 
General Bakeries Ltd., Montreal, 
etc. In the United States he is 
Chairman of the Board of J. Wil- 
liam Horsey -Corporation, Plant 
City, Florida; President and Di- 
rector of Orange Crush Company, 
Chicago, etc., ete. 


Three With Salomon Bros. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. Daniel J. 
Griffin, Joseph P. Lombard, and 
Philip D. Wirnm have been added 
to the staff of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, 75 Federal Street. 


Bankers Offer Niagara 
Mohawk Power Shares 


An underwriting group headed 
jointly by Merrill Lynch, Pi. ‘ce, 
‘erner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., and White, Weld & Co. on 
Feb. 17 offered 1,000,000 shares 

“*» var value common stock 
of Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
at $27.50 per share. The group 
won award of the stock at com- 
petitive sale Feb. 16 on its bid of 
$26.939 per share. 


Net vroceeds from the sale of 
the stock and from the sale of 
$25,000,000 principal amount of 
general mortgage bonds will be 
used to pay $40,000,000 of loans 
due March 1, 1953 borrowed for 
construction in*~1952 from banks 
unaffiliated »with the company, to 
reimburse the c6Ompany’s treasury 
and to finance in part the com- 
pany’s construction program. It is 
presently! intieipated that through 
1953 the company’s construction 
program including the proposed 
acquisitions, will necessitate not 
more than $45,000,000 of debt or 
equity financing, including bank 
loans, in addition to the present 
financing. : 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
is engaged in the electric and gas 
utility business in New York 
State. The company has three 
subsidiaries —- Canadian Niagara 
Power Co., Ltd.,.and St. Lawrence 
Power Co.,-Ltd.; which are elee- 
tric companies operating in On- 
tario, Canada.and Beebee Island 
Corp., which #@ns and operates 


a hydro-electric station on the 
Black River in Watertown, N. Y¥. 

The company renders electric 
service to the public in an area in 
New York State having a total 
population of about 3,100,000, and 
distributes natural gas in areas in 
central and eastern New York 
State having a population of 
about 1,100,000. 


Shuman, Agnew Admits 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Van 
S. Trefethen on March 1 will be 
admitted to partnership in Shu- 
man, Agnew & Co., 155 Sansome 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Trefethen has been 
with the firm for some time. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tag Frnanciat Curonicie) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Allan 
L. Goodman, Henry C. Dietz, Ed- 
ward W. Hofmeister and Leonard 
C. Laase have joined the staff of 
Waddell & Reed, Inc., Metropoli- 
tan Building. 


Two With King Merritt 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Ely O. 
Merchant, Jr. and Murel D. 
Rhodes have become connected 
with King Merritt & Company, 
Inc., 1151 South Broadway. Mr. 
Rhodes was previously with Cur- 
tis Lipton Company. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The market for Government securities has been on the active 
side, and this is being attributed mainly as an aftermath of the 
refunding operation which generally brings in its wake a number 
of maturity changes and larger volume. The short-term issues are 
in good demand, with corporations giving the larger financial 
institutions competition tor the choicest near-term obligations. 
This keeps the tone good in these securities. The intermediate- 
terms have had a somewhat enlarged demand from both investors 
and traders because it is now evident that the new 242% bond did 
not do anything to hurt the outstanding ones which were de- 
pressed a bit too much by the uncertainty of the new offering. 


Although there is no glamor in the longer-term higher coupon 
obligations at the moment, there has been, nevertheless, a fairly 
good demand around for some of these securities from both the 
public and private funds. Prices have been fairly firm even though 
the supply has at times been larger than the demand. 


Dual Refunding Seen Again 


Although the money markets are still talking about the lack 
of interest in the longer-term 2%% obligation which was one of 
the issues offered in exchange for the matured February certifi- 
cates, there are expectations that this split type of refunding will 
be used again by the Treasury in future refunding. To be sure, 
the next important operation will not come along until June 1, 
and this is some time away yet, but it is believed in some quarters 
that the Treasury will make this a very important undertaking by 
making voluntary offerings to holders of the obligations that were 
eligible but which were not called for payment on Feb. 15. The 
retirement of the partially exempt 2s on June 15 was expected. 

The taxable 2% bonds, it is indicated, would be the principal 
obligations that would be involved in what is being termed a vol- 
untary pushing out of debt maturities. The Treasury will not 
have to call these securities, which would in itself involve cash 
redemptions if they were called for payment at a specific date. 
On the other hand, the Treasury can make a voluntary offering to 
the holders of the various issues and to the extent that there will 
be an acceptance by them, there will be some extension of the 
floating debt, which is one thing that the powers that be seem 
very intent upon bringing about. Conditions in the money markets 
at the time of such an offering would have an important bearing 
upon the kind of reception such an exchange offer would receive. 


Treasury’s Refunding Policy Important 


The extension of the floating debt, admittedly very desirable 
development, may take sometime to accomplish, if it is going to be 
done in such a fashion that only token amounts are going to be 
extended into somewhat longer-term issues in these operations. 
However, this may turn out in the long run to be the best way 
to bring about debt lengthening, and at the same time have only 
a very negligible if any effect upon the economy as a whole. Too 
great a shift in ownership of Gevernment securities might be the 
straw that broke the camel’s back, and in that way throw the 
delicate balance of the various economic forces out of line. This 
would not be a favorable thing to have happen. 


Debt management is going to be more important as time 
passes, and the way in which Government securities are shifted 
from group to group, and maturities are lengthened or shortened 
as the case may be will make its influence felt upon the economy 
of the ccuntry. Inflationery or deflationary forces will be coun- 
teracted in some measure by debt management policies. This, along 
with the credit policies of the monetary authorities, will most 
likely be the way in which efforts will be put forth to keep the 
economic scale in balancc. 


Buyers Liquidity-Minded 


There seems to be no change in attitude as far as the money 
market is concerned, as it is pretty much on a short-term liquidity 
basis because of the operaticns it is believed are going to be under- 
taken by the monetary authorities. The-changes in credit policies 
and in debt management are going to keep buyers of Treasury 
issues largely on the short-side as long as there are uncertainties 
to be faced. The intermediate-term issues appear to have certain 
followers as they have had in the past, and it seems as though the 
242s due 12/15/58, the new bond which came out of the recent 
refunding is being bought by institutions that took the 2%s in 
place of it in the exchange offer. There are likewise reports that 
private pension funds have gone into the market and bought some 
of the recently offered 24% bonds. 


The longer end of the list has also been a bit steadier with a 
tendency to have a buoyant tone at times. Fund buying has been 
the reason for the somewhat better action of the highest income 
issues. Belief that these bonds have pretty fully discounted a 
longer termer high coupon bond, which may or may not come 
along, has brought more buyers into these securities. 
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Phila. Inv. Women 
To Hold Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The In- 
vestment Women’s Club of Phil- 
adelphia will hold its sixth educa- 
tional lecture under sponsorship 
of the Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Stock Exchange at 5:15 p.m. Tues- 
day, Feb. 24, in the board room 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company. Speakers will be John 
L. Ricker, partner of Ricker, 
Sheldon & Co., and Charles L. 
Wilson, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore Stock Exchange. 
Their subject will be “Brokerage 
Accounting.” 


American Stock Exch. 
Names Halden Vice-Ch. 


Charles W. Halden, partner in 
H. L. Buchanan & Co., was elect- 
ed vice-chairman of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange governing 
board at the group’s organization 
meeting according to an an- 
nouncement this morning by Ed- 
ward T. McCormick, Exchange 
President. Mr. Halden has been a 
member of the board of govern- 
ors since 1950. He was reelected 
at the annual elections held this 
week. 

Mr. Halden began his Wall 
Street career in 1919 as a runner 
for Borg Brothers on the old New 
York Curb Market outdoors on 
Broad Street. He continued his 
association in an executive capac- 
ity with the concern when the Ex- 
change moved indoors in 1922 and 
became a partner in the firm in 
1922 the year in which he became 
a member of the New York Curb 
Market. Mr. Halden functioned 
as an independent broker from 
1926 to 1947 at which time he be- 
came a partner in H. L. Buchanan 
& Co. 

He will serve as chairman of the 
Exchange’s finance committee, a 
post he held during 1952. 

Governors who will serve as 
committee chairmen during the 
coming year include: John J. 
Mann, board chairman, who will 
head the executive committee; O. 
F. Browning, committee on secur- 
ities; Robert C. Van Tuyl, outside 
supervision; David S. Jackson, 
floor transactions; Sterling Nord- 
house, admissions; Walter’ T. 
O’Hara, arbitration; Thomas H. 
Hockstader, public relations; Jo- 
seph F. Reilly, realty, and Andrew 
Baird, business conduct. 


C. Lowry Walker 


C. Lowry Walker, Greenville, 
S. C., representative of McCarley 
& Company, Inc., has passed away. 
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aid makes that much of American new. Most authoritatively the gaye its exporters. But almost partners. Such methods are not 
exports possible. Beyond that, it new line of policy has been indi- eyery nation subsidized its ex- only permissible, but are being 
makes possible the exports of the cated by the Prime Ministers of ports to a very large extent. prometed by high ceouneils and 
countries which receive aid, being the Commonwealth at their con- Jn Europe and elsewhere, sub- representatives of the leading 


provided with raw materials, ference in December. More open- gidies of this sort, like permitting governments, including our own. 
equipment, etc. ly, the new idea is being expressed the exporter to use a certain ner- 


The same t happened 
There are also indirect conse- 2% broadcast all over the world; centage of his export proceeds for Germany last Teeiliee only pe 
quences. For example, the aid it is supported abroad by most himself or for selling them on the a milder form. Apparently the 
America provides makes possible Ce"tral banks, yer: =. and black market at a higher than the MSA was a bit afraid to be teo 
triangular trade, such as, for ex- 8° far as I can see, by the au- official rate—meaning dollar ex- drastic with the Germans, while it 
ample, Britain buying in Canada ‘horitative organs of public opin- port proceeds, of course; direct wasn’t afraid to deal drastically 
and paying with U. S. dollars, and 10” in the leading countries. The cubsidies to the exporter; sub- with Holland Germany was given 
Canada buying in turn from the ‘dllar shortage is our fault, not sidies to the producer; fiscal sub- g neat little hint that inasmuch 
U.-S., whereby the total volume theirs, is the new idea. The dollar sidies, that is tax SURMUEGND, BO¥~ antes endate Gain chitin tae tom 
of world trade rises more than in 48 to be cured, not the sterling ernmentalized insurances against rts onan visibles and o isi 
proportion te the actual American #24 the rest. To put it bluntly, loss, a hundred kinds of subsidies Pee ‘cna . id ry bee . 
aid. Moreover, inasmuch as the #t the risk of exaggerating a bit: to promote foreign trade. Take neva. ane ba Ein : 7 
counterpart funds finance produc- Since it turned out to be impos- off American aid and take off the ® ini a ; 1a? 3 Wet oe 
tive capacity in the aid-receiving ‘ible to bring the world’s curren- open and concealed export sub- phos prams Of GONt Be. Sener Ones, 
countries, partially at least they CieS up to the qualitative level of sidies,) and see what is left of *"°,*S to be punished for having 
make further exports possible; in the dollar, let’s reverse the process world trade in the face of a world made proper efforts, an educa- 
any case, they create demand for and bring the dollar down to the growing tremendously in popu- tional method definitely not ac- 
imports in one country and there- level of the world’s currencies. jation, in resources and produc- ©¢Pted in pedagogy. I don’t mean 
fore exports from another. That is the real motive behind the tive capvacity. International trade to say that the better the dollar 
: recent proposals to make the soft js a dying industry without those PSition of a country, the more 
Mow te Bolster Foreign Trade currencies “convertible. crutches, dying at least in relative @°llars she should get, but inas- 
Permanently A prime item of the program terms, possibly even in absolute ™uch as we operate on the prin- 
The problem for foreign trade, of the Commonwealth Prime Min- terms. And sooner or later the ©iple of foreign aid, there should 
therefore, and not just for 1953 isters, and the number one thing crutches will have to be discarded >¢ some discrimination in favor of 
but for the next period of eco- suggested all over, is to devalue if inflations should be checked those who make an effort to im- 


nomic history, is this: Are we the dollar. Obviously, this would and taxpayers relieved. preve their position versus those 
, Seing to carry international trade bring the dollar down, not the who don’t make sufficient effort 
on the same or similar crutches others up, though of course the Will There Be a Turning Point? If you think I am arbitrary in 
of American aid, or is there any others would devalue too. But Nineteen fifty-three, and I am characterizing our foreign aid 
way to revamp the picture of the you need to consider only one not prognosticating, may be the policy, its most elementary as- 
last seven or eight years? That thing to realize what devaluation turning year. But how can one pect, I shall quote some things the 
is. the Number One question. of the dollar would mean in terms “turn” this situation? Of course, U. N. experts are propounding 
There are three avenues, in prin- of international monetary rela- one can do the radical thing, but over in Europe. I am quoting from 
ciple, from which we may choose. tionships. It would mean that not one can also go slow, step by the Economic Surveys of Europe 
One is to change the pattern only the other currencies are vul- step. Statesmanly wisdom con- in 1950 and in 1951, both prepared 
of aid, radically, giving it up ex- nerable to devaluation, but the sists often, as you know, in com- by the Research and. Planning 
cept for minor amounts, such as doHar is vulnerable, too. That promises, which don’t accomplish Division, Economic Commission 
to perpetually bankrupt countries alone makes it equal to the others, the best in the world, but still for Europe, consisting of what is 
like Italy, Greece and Austria. not the others equal to the dollar. bring about something better, and called “probably the best quali- 
The other is the opposite way: But look through the list of prop- we could make great inroads in fied group of economic experts 
te go in in a big way as the world ositions — official, semi-official, two or three years into the system including Americans. An intellec- 
demands it—in a very big way. and unofficial—pouring in from of crutches by gradually eliminat- tually very influential crowd, as 
Change from partial aid to total Britain, France, Canada and the ing, reducing them without dam- you can well imagine, backed as 
aid, which is now called restoring rest. They all amount to the same age to international trade and all they are by our blessings, by the 
the convertibility of the world’s thing—the dollar should become economies involved, nay, to their glamor of scientifie economics 
currencies. available in exchange for other best benefit im the longer run. the 
The third way is to carry on as currencies, without the other cur- What is neéded is net just reduc- hear a couple of ‘geutences. 
al — up a nom ne sae a rencies ra what the previous ing. or keeping low the total P 
ns—wai y when seven years tried to make them. as amount of foreign aid; equally pe 1950 Survey said bluntly 
a change will become mandatory, good as the dollar. In other words, impertant is that its method of that “Germany is suffering from 
within another short period of the dollar has to become as bad as administration, the principles that lack of synchronization. bet - 
years, presumably. they are. Good and bad are value guide its distribution, should be the rates of po cna 
To understand where we might judgments. Perhaps, as an econo- thoroughly revised. Let me bring - expansion — 
go, and to realize the fundamen- mist, I should avoid such words. them down to their simplest de- ious sectors of the economy whieh 
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formulate things in the most ele-. ‘Phe point is that which is to be Broadly speaking, the basic rule 5° far done nothing to correct,” 
mentary fashion. What we have established: the qualitative equal- of. administering ee foreign aid and that therefore the expansion 
done since World War II was to ity ealled convertibility, and a was to punish these who improve °f Western 
some $35-odd billion of self-supporting international trade their economies and -remunerate likely. to be permanently 
yers’ money abroad, plus based on that monetary. ery a those who den’t. You may think Strung. That was being teld to 
seme spent by Canada, Switzer- _Butthe- new -ways proposed: to this is overstating the point. Well, Germans in early 1961; 
land. ete., minor amounts. What aecomplish both, amount in real— sueh . 
we did was to try by this spend- ity-to ruining the dollar by mak- least, and partly even intention- pean Payments Union 
ing and by subsidiary encourage- ing it freely available to support ally. We 
ts, to bring the. world’s cur- the soft currencies: If carried.out countries in - 
up to the dollar. By “up”. to any appreciable.-extent, these leave these trying to raise them- collective controls. ever imports 
_T don't méap any specific. ¢x-..polieies will mean gne-thing only: selves by their own bootstraps— and_the~ internal expansion. re-_ 
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tals of this whole situation, let me But you-know what I mean. nominator. government investment policy has. 


tween: the premature dropping of. 


quired to abserb idle resources of 
men and meehines.” 


If you understand the lingo of 
economists, ali this means is that 
the government should take over 
the management of investments 
and should exercise controls over 
imports, prices, ete. What the’ in- 
ternational economists candidly 
try to put over tn. Europe is their 
philosophy. that governmental in- 
vestment always makes a 
“long-term eentribution te higher 
productivity” than private invest- 
ment dees. Aceordingly, they Oob- 
jected strenuously te the faet that 
“in Western Germany the de- 
termination of the direction “of 
investment”—tisten to this—‘has 
been left’ very largely to indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs: These with 
profits to spare have been allewed 
to invest as they wish.” Just 
think: the wieked Germans liet 
their businessmen decide where to 
put their own money. I quote 
again: “What is needed is a highly 
differentiated policy” — differen- 
tiation is anether word for Secial- 
ism—“likely to invelve a much 
greater degree of conscious con- 
trol of the werking of the eco- 
nemic system than has been the 
practice sinee the monetary re- 
form of 1948.” 

Germany did not take the ad- 
viee, but in 1951, after this report 
came out, she enhariced her indts- 
trial and agricultural output more 
than any other nation did in that 


year, percentagewise, more than . 


America or Canada, certainly 
more than any of Europe’s Wel- 
fare States. She kept the rise in 
prices and of the cost of living 
at the lowest, next to America, 
and with all those entrepreneurs 
doing what they pleased, she 
brought her overall foreign trade 
balance into. equilibrium, also 
converted her EPU deficit — you 
know what EPU is: European 
Payments Union—into a sizable 
surplus. 

Now as for the Survey of 1951, 
let’s see what the official econo- 
mists say to Germany not follow- 
ing their advice: “In Western 
Germany, where the government 
attached considerable importance 
to credit policy, the volume of 
credit did not rise as much as 
would have been required to fi- 
nance easily the rapidly rising 
value of agricultural and indus- 
trial production in external trade.” 
In other words, the Germans 
didn’t inflate enough to please our 
brain-trust. 

“In any ease, the credit policy 
seems to have hampered the de- 


* velopment ef production of con- 


sumer goods,” the 1951 Survey 
lamented. 

The fact is that German bank 
credits increased in 1951 by 30%. 
That’s not enough, of course, for 
the Keynesians. They also felt 
that Germany, like Belgium and 
Italy, “made no inroads whatso- 
ever into their heavy unemploy- 
ment.” Actually, employment 
rose 8% in Germany, and the un- 
employment pereentage dropped 


” 12%. 


They also complained that “in 
Western Germany industrial 
wages have stagnated.” Actually, 
German industrial payrelis rose 


15% in 1958. Fifteen percent one- 


year, 10% another year—that’s a 
niee rate of inerease; even Amer- 
jean labor unions would be “‘sat- 


our generous economie “experts.” 


They were critical of Austria and: 


Franee, too: The 1950 Survey 


and when do, that’s wrong, - 


too. Well, - T-am net-geing on; but 
it gives you-an idea of the spirit 
that insptred. our foreign aid pol- 
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, 
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icy—which .is the base of world ultra-nationatistic, protectionist, there is a - great deal of false idezi- 


trade, or rather® the crutch: of self- +minded ism: buried .-in~ otherwise hard- 
world trade. ee s _deplora ble eee : cae - business heads. “When I 
: aga a oO genu y free the recent speech of one of 
Let’s a Gur Foreign exchange relations should ‘be un- our leading bankers, I grew a bit 


derstandable. Breaking. up the 
barriers is very painful to eco- 
nemic structures. which are 
thoroughly entangled in tabor, 
{arm and business monopolies, and 
a defiatienary readjustment of 
their whole imdustrial and agri- 
cultural planning would become 
imperative. 

Germany went a longer way 
than almost any other European 
country to do just that, but Ger- 
many came out of ruins. The lead- 
ing agricultural pressure group 
having been eliminated — the 
junkers in the East!—and the en- 
trepreneurial group having lost 
its standing because of its early 
“footsie-playing” with Hitler, the 
Adenauer regime was able to 
overcome the vested protectionist 
interests for the time being. In- 
cidentally, if your own curiosity 
reaches beyond the year 1953, you 
should watch closely Germany’s 
development, which may be cru- 
cial for Europe, given her vital 
importance. Already, the sky- 
rocketing expansion of her ex- 
ports seems to have come to a 
sudden standstill, largely because 
of the restrictionist policies of her 
neighbors. 


Even more serious, Socialism 
raises its vicious head in Germany 
and threatens to annul all that 
has been accomplished since 1948. 
If the Socialists win the coming 
elections, Western Germany will 
become the playground of a new 
kind of equalitarian experimenta- 
tion, already applied—under the 
protective shadow of the Schuman 
Plan, which is expected to “equal- 
ize” costs, ie., eliminate competi- 
tion—to coal and steel. It is the 
so-called co-determination. The 
German. trade unions recognize 
that British nationalization is a 
failure; it takes away the unions’ 
power and hands it over to the 
State bureaucracy. They want the 
power for their own bureaucracy; 
co-determination brings it about 
by loading the managements and 
boards of major corporations with 
union representatives. 

The German Socialists’ idea is 
that all .major business units 
should be run, in effect, by the 
trade unions, You may well im- 
agine what that will do to German 
business and German exports. We 
shall have another big invalid on 
hand. The fellow who invented 
co-determination was no radical. 
He was the chief of a steel plant 
in the Ruhr, who under the early 
occupation sought alliance with the 
trade unions, he himself being in 
the “doghouse” with the occupa- 
tion powers while the trade unions 
were the pet children of the Brit- 
ish forces in the coal-steel district. 
With the aid of labor he hoped to 
stop the demontage of his plant. 
Also, he hoped to avoid nation- 
alization (promoted by the Brit- 
ish) by offering the trade union: 
“You drop your nationalization 
plans, and I'll promise you that 
my plant will be run half and 
half by you and me.” That’s where 
the unions got the idea. Let that 
be a lesson to businessmen who 
are willing to make pacts with the 
Socialist devil, figuring that at the 
next turn they can outsmart the 
devil. But the devil is usually 
stronger than the entrepreneur. 


worried. Although he doesn’t say 
anything very concrete, he has a 
way .of saying it, which is ebout 
along the lines we have followed 
thus far. I quote: “We in this 
country must help restore cur- 
rency. convertibility if the eco- 
nomic systems of free nations are 
to be integrated, if the productive 
power is to be consolidated, and 
if we are to present a united front 
to Communist imperialism. In my 
opinion, convertibility will be 
achieved if and when currencies 
are freely convertible into doHMars 
on current account.” What a 
beautiful definition of convertibil- 
ity: it is achieved when the cur- 
rencies are convertible! But logic 
and diplomacy aside, the disturb- 
ing thing is the “must help” argu- 
ment which we have heard so 
much that one is inclined to yell 
for help against the Must-Helpers. 

The rhythm of such sentences 
as the one just quoted, reminds 
one of Dean Acheson himself. 
However, what we need is not 
emotional phraseology, but real- 
istic action. Hard currencies don’t 
grow out of soft hearts. What the 
Western World needs from us is 
not so much help, as rather guid- 
ance. Realistic guidance must be 
“conservative,” i.e., it must not 
apply on short notice radically 
new departures. Let’s not be die- ————-—— 
hards who declare that we must 
not give a cent any more, although 
that perhaps would be the right 
thing to do—theoretically. Let us 
be aware of the fact that our own 
past policies carry a great deal of 
responsibility for the international 
mess. This is a crisis of interna- 
tional trade, even though it does 
not yet look so in statistical terms. 
We are responsible by having 
managed it that way, and we have 
to manage it out of the mess, 
which cannot be done over-night. 


Exch. Firms Govs. 
To Meet in 1953 


The Board of Governors of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms will hold its 1953 meetings 
as follows: 

St. Louis, Mo.: May 11, 12, 13; 
Russell E. Gardner, Jr., Reinholdt 
& Gardner, in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

Louisville, Ky.: Oct. 14, 15, 16; 
Edward H. Hilliard, J. J. B. Hil- 
liard & Son, in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Morgan Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Leroy 
H. Dart has been added to the 
staff of Morgan & Co., 634 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to Tue FInANciaAL CHRONICLE) 


PASADENA, Calif. — Norman 
M. Banks and Dudley R. Urban 
have become affiliated with 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 348 


East Green Street. Mr. Banks was 
previously with Quincy Cass As- 
sociates. 


With Gray B. Gray 


(Special to THe FInanciAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—John L. Tal- 
bott is now with Gray B. Gray & 
Co., First National Bank Building. 
He was formerly with Investment 
Service Corporation. 


2 With Hamilton Mange’t 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. — Horace F. 
Phelps, Jr. and Jacob J. Quintis 
are now affiliated with Hamilton 
Management Corporation, 445 
Grant Street. 


The point is that if we go on 
with subsidies, we ought to im- 


whole dollar situation could be 
brought about by merely stream- 
lining our aid-precedures. 

The problem teday, however, is 
not:alone what we wouid like to 
do. The preblem, is deeply compli- 
cated by the fact that Europe feels 
sick and tired of the present sys- 
tem under which they cannot act 
as freely as they please. Little as 
the strings attached to American 
aid amount to, we think, they 
amount to a lot if you look at the 
strings from the other side. They 
don’t like to be exposed to scru- 
tiny by Congress every year or 
more often, and to being told all 
sorts of unpleasant things in Con- 
gress and the press. Especially, 
they do not appreciate the arma- 
ment-strings attached to our gen- 
erosity. Also, they want to be put 
on a permanent footing. The idea 
is, as I said, to bring the dollar 
to the pound sterling, using the 
sterling as the symbol of the non- 
dollar currencies; it is, of course, 
by far the leading one around 
which the other soft currencies 
are to be grouped. 

We shall be up against quite a 
number of propositions. In that 
context, let us realize what some 
people are inclined to forget, that 
the new President is Eisenhower 
and not Taft, and that Eisenhow- 
er’s outlook on the situation is 
very different from that of Taft. 
He expressed it in a letter or cable 
to General Ridgeway at Christ- 
mas-time, and in a letter after New 
Year’s day to Chancellor Aden- 
auer. His idea is as it was—and 
you wouldn’t expect a man like 
him to change his mind — that 
Europe must rearm, and unite. 
Both are very expensive programs 
and the danger is that we will 
pick up the bill. 

Europe doesn’t want to rearm, 
still less to unite, unless our aid 
is net only substantially enlarged 
—but the European sysiem based 
on new foundations—let’s call a 
spade a spade—on new and quasi- 
permanent dollar foundations. 
‘They are not capable of financing 
major armaments because they 
cannot combine them with the so- 

. cial expenditures and related bur- 
dens they are already carrying, 
and because they are barricaded 
by internal and external obstacles 
against progress in productivity 
and cost reduction. It would take 
a revamping of their politico-eco- 
nomic systems to restore their 
solvency. Such revamping is prob- 
ably a political impossibility. But 
they cannot become self-support- 
ing without restoring the convert- 
ibility of their currencies. 


European Unification 
—A Meaningless Concept 


As to the unification of Europe, 
it is.a meaningless concept, as it 
«an be easily proved, without 
their currencies being unified on 
the same denominator, that is, 
made convertible into one an- 
other and into dollars. As the ex- 
perience of the EPU shows, it is 
useless to try any monetary ar- 
rangements and leave out the one 
currency which is the common de- 
nominator of all of them, the dol- 
lar. 

What is needed is not a Euro- 
pean Union, which is a Utopia, no 
more desirable than a Pan Ameri- 
can Union would be, but a sub- 
stantial reduction of trade bar- 
riers, that in turn presupposes the 
return to the gold standard or at 
least to the dollar standard. If 
you realize how much resistance 
there is in this country against 
reducing the tariff, against tariff 
cuts which would not mean any- 
thing compared to what European 
vested interests would suffer if 
multilateral trade were reinsti- 
tuted after more than a decade, 
more than 20 years, really, of 


The Problem of Reorganizing 
World Trade 


Coming back to the point, we 
are being faced with the problem 
of ecintding world trade in a 
better than stop-gap fashion. It’s 
our baby. 

Prospects are favorable that a 
business-like approach might be 
brought to bear on the problem 
of international trade—not the 
kind of approach represented last 
fall by a study coming out of the 
State Department and arguing 
that it is our responsibility to pro- 
vide the climate necessary for 
American investments abroad—by 
the U. S. government fully guar- 
anteeing them. But unfortunately 
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A survey by the Asseciated Press at the 44 state 
capitals where legislatures are meeting shows that . 
proposed budgets are higher than the previous fis- 
eal period estimates in 21 states and lower in only ”” 
five. as 

In the other 18 states, there was found to be*'”’ 
little change or, in most cases, the budgets still. 
were being prepared. These budgets for the most’ *” 
part, are recommended plans for spending in the... 
next fiscal period—either a year or two years. 

As the stated budgets now stand, increases add 
up to $632,000,000 in the 21 states in which rises 
have been suggested. And, in the five states with 
proposed decreases, the reductions add up to $57,- °°’ 
000,000. Thus, the overall result in these 26 states ... 
would be a net expansion of $575,000,000 in» 
spending. a 

All the 48 states in the Union spent a record’ 
total of $13,000,000,000 in 1951. The current trend’ 
indicates a new record is in the making.—A recent. |. « 
Associated Press despatch under a Chicago date line. *’ 


Many will remember the valiant if not always 
successful battle fought by President Coolidge 
against extravagance in state and lecal governments 
in the B "Twenties, Where is the present-day Cal? 


Public’s Savings Exceed $200 Billion 


U. S. Savings and Loan League estimates savings have 

increased nearly $63 billion from 1945 to close of 1952, with 

savings associations and life insurance companies leading 
the way. 


Savings of the American public 
during 1952 passed the $200 bil- 
lion mark for the first time, the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, through its President, 
Charles L. Clements, disclosed on 
Feb. 8. 

With savings associations and 
life insurance companies leading 
the way, savings climbed nearly 
$63 billion from 1945 to the close 
of 1952, and stood at an estimated 
$204,050,000,000 at the beginning 
of this year. Statistics compiled 
by the League’s financial research 
department revealed that all of 
the principal savings media 
with the exception of postal sav- 
ings—registered impressive gains 
in the seven years from 1945 
through 1952. 

Savings associations, which held 
$7,365,000,000 in personal savings 
at the close of 1945, enjoyed a rise 
of $11,635,000,000 or 158% during 
the next seven years. Savings ac- 
mulated in these institutions to- 
taled an estimated $190,000,000,000 
at the start of 1953. 

Meanwhile, the savings repre- 
sented by accumulated life in- 
surance reserves rose from $37,- 
509,000,000 to an estimated $62,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1952, 
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ales .? 
015,000,000 in time deposits by 
the close of 1952, an oa tay tee of 
$10,086,000,000 or nearly 34% from 
the end of 1945. yy 

Mutual savings banks eatin 
an increase in savings of $7,21Bj\+ 
000,000 or 47% from the 1945 total 
of $15,332,000,000. 

The amount of U. S. savings 
bonds held by individuals and 
others also continued upward, al- 
though at a substantially slower 
pace than during World,.War HE. 
Savings bonds outstanding at the 
close of 1952 amounted to $57,- 
950,000,000, up $9,767,000,000 or 
20.3% from 1945. 

The one notable decline among 
savings media was in postal sav— 
ings which dropped from $3,013,- 
000,000 at the close of 1945 tae 
$2,535,000,000 at the end of last 
year. This was a decrease of 
nearly 16%. 

Mr. Clements pointed out that 
the tremendous savings upsurge 
since World War II took place in 
the face of “a considerable body 


of expert opinion” that savings 
were due to turn downward 
sharply after the war. “In fact? 
he said, “the reverse has been 
true.” The big postwar bulge’ in 
savings has been one of the prin- 
cipal factors behind the nation’s 
high business activity and great 
economic expansion, Mr. Clements 
claims. 

In the field of housing, he said, 


This was an increase of 65%. savings have sparkplugged the 
Among the other principal sav- postwar housing boom. He ex-= 
ings media, substantial, advances plained that savings have been 


funneled into new construction in 
large measure by savings associa= 
tions across the country. 


also were scored: 
Commercial banks had touched 
a new peak of an estimated $40,- 


Table of Statistics on Savings by Media from 1945 through 1952 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


—Savings Held— Increases Over 1945 











——tType of Savings Media 1945 1952 Amount Percentage 
Savings Associations- -- -- $7,365 $19,000 $11,635 158.0% 
Mutual Savings Banks--- 15,332 22.550 7.218 47.1 
*Commercial Banks ------ 29,929 40,015 10,086 33.7 
Postal Savings ---------- 3,013 2,535 —478 —15.9 
Life Insurance Companies 37,509 62,000 24,491 65.3 
U. S. Savings Bonds--_-_--- 48,183 57,950 9,767 20.3 
$141,331 $204,050 , 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 





BUILDING AN INVESTMENT CLIENTELE 


(Article 6 — Part 1) 
“Your First Call On A Prospect” 


You now have made an appoint- 
ment over the telephone. You 
have established your first initial 
step toward the goal you are 
seeking—that of creating a client. 
Think of this for a moment. What 
is a client? A client is someone 
who trusts you, who comes to you 
for advice and guidance, and who 
gives you his business because he 
has this all important feeling of 
confidence in everything that con- 
cerns his dealings with you. Isn't 
that something very worthwhile 
for which to strive in your rela- 
tions with your fellowmen? Not 
all customers will be clients. Some 
people do not wish to rely upon 
others for guidance, even in the 
specialized fields of activity such 
as fimance and their investments. 
But there are many who are seek- 
ing such a relationship, just as you 
are likewise seeking them. This 
then is the mental attitude, the 
approach you should always 
maintain when you are cultivating 
both old customers and new pros- 
pects. With this basic approach to 
your thinking you cannot help but 
succeed in your work. The rest 
depends upon making the calls 
and doing and saying the right 
things when you meet your pros- 
pects. 


A Good Interview Rests Upon 
Time and Place 


You now have established the 
time——you have made the appoint- 
ment over the telephone as we 
su ted in the previous article 
of this series. If you promised to 
limit your call to 10 minutes be 
sure that after you have talked 
for about this length of time that 
you look at your watch, then say, 
“Mr. Jones, I promised you on the 
*phone that if you preferred it I 
would limit my call to 10 minutes. 
Ten minutes have now transpired, 
and, if you wish, I will leave and 
we can continue this discussion at 
another time, or will it be alright 
to continue for a brief while 
longer?” You will find that in al- 
most every instance you will be 
told to go ahead if you have ob- 
tained your prospect’s interest and 
attention. 

Set the Stage 


If there is a table in the room, 
ask to sit there together with your 
prospect. Mention that you wish 
to show him some information and 
it will be more convenient that 
way. By doing this you establish 
a friendly, conference, attitude. 
Placing two people around a table 
brings you mentally cioser to your 
prospect and he feels that he too 
is part of the “act.” Think this out 
and see if you don’t agree that the 
first step in any relationship be- 
tween buyer and seller (if it is to 
work out comfortably and cooper- 
atively) is to eliminate the feeling 
of tension which develops when 
anyone tries to sell another person 
anything. You build up a natural 
barrier of defense when you try 
to sell— you lower that barrier 
when you ask another to sit down 
and look at his problems and their 
solution with you. You are in this 
first interview to clarify in your 
prospect's mind the things that he 
only hazily understands. But you 
must first clear the decks for con- 
fidence. Sitting together at a table, 
or ata desk in an office, is very 
helpful in creating confidence and 
lowering resistance to your ideas 
and suggestions. 


Show a Chart of the Market 


If you are living in 1953 at the 
very top of a long 12-year infla- 
tionary cycle you may agree that 
@ sound investment program pre- 
cludes having too much invested 
in highly speculative stocks. Most 


people don’t have any idea of the 
way their securities are distrib- 
uted, nor of the percentage they 
hold in cash, good bonds, pre- 
ferreds in addition to investment 
and speculative common stocks. 
If it develops that your prospect 
already holds securities show him 
the ups and downs of the market. 
The Dow-Jones Averages or any 
other long-term market chart will 
clearly illustrate just where we 
are today in relationship to the 
past. If you go over this chart 
with him let him see for himself 
that the market has gone down as 
much as it has gone up over the 
years. Briefly point out the major 
turns in the market, then point 
out where we are today. Next let 
him tell you just how things look 
to him. Build up a forceful pic- 
ture in his mind that there are 
times when certain moves have 
to be made in an investment ac- 
count, if capital is to be preserved 
and protected. To wait until after 
common stocks start to decline 
will not protect capital. Certain 
changes must be made “before the 
event,” not after, 


Ask Questions 

Then ask questions. Mention 
that the information you need will 
be held in confidence and that if 
your prospect does not wish to 
answer any of the questions you 
won't be offended. Ask him his 
purpose in investing: Is it for in- 
come; for income and safety, with 
capital growth as a secondary con- 
sideration; or for capital gains ex- 
clusive of all other considerations? 
Write down the answer. Ask him 
about his age and his health, about 
his dependents, then ask him to 
give you a resume of his securi- 
ties, his mortgages, savings ac- 
count, government bonds, etc., so 
that you can make a complete 
analysis based upon whether or 
not he: (1) has too many specula- 
tive stocks at this phase of the 
market cycle, or (2) sufficient 
buying power for possible better 
opportunities at a later date. Tell 
him you would like to come back 
in about 10 days with the com- 
pleted study. Make an appoint- 
ment then and there to do so. 


(To be continued next week) 


Blyth & Co. Adds 

(Specia! to Tue Frnancia, CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Robert E. Tut- 
wiler has become associated with 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 135 South La 
Salle. Street. Mr. Tutwiler was 
formerly with Barclay Investment 
Company. 


Sills, Fairman Adds 


(Specie! to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Joseph E. Teder 
has become affiliated with Sills, 
Fairman & Harris, Inc., 209 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


With Uhlmann & Benjamin 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Forrest Hunt 
is with Uhimann & Benjamin, 
Board of Trade Building. mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 


Royden Morris & Co. 


Formed in Canada 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Canada— 
Royden Morris has formed Roy- 
den Morris & Co., Ltd., with of- 
fices at 510 Hornby Street, to en- 
gage in the securities business. 
James MclIiraith is associated with 
the new firm. 
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Economists Urge Return to Sound Money 


Fifty-five members of Economists’ National Committee on 

Monetary Policy say Congress should take prompt steps to 

ssesivedmemuentttans = Cees tcmpeetn <p 8 
ine ounce. 


A statement just issued by the 
Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, and signed 
by 55 of its members, urges Con- 
gress take prompt steps to re- 
store the gold standard at the 
statutory rate of $35 per fine 
ounce. 

The text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


I 


To aid the people of the United 
States to obtain a sound cur- 
rency, we the 55 undersigned, 
members of the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary 
Policy, make the following rec- 
ommendations and observations: 


(a) Congress and the Adminis- 
tration should take prompt steps 
to make our currency redeemable 
in gold at the statutory rate of 
$35 per fine ounce. 


The controlling consideration 
as to whether a nation may and 
should institute redeemability is 
the adequacy, in the light of ex- 
perience, of its gold supply. As 
of Oct. 29, 1952, the ratio of our 
gold stock to money and deposits 
was 10.8%. The average for the 
years 1915-1932 (pre-1934 data), 
was 86%; the range, 6.7-10.9%. 
The average for the same years 
(1915-1932), computed from re- 
vised figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, was 7.9%; the range 
60 to 99%. When the United 
States resumed gold redemption 
in January, 1879, the ratio was 
6.5%. 


The United States should take 
unilateral action in returning to a 
redeemable currency, thus setting 
a good example for other nations. 
The frequently-expressed assump- 
tion that to rest6ére redemption 
there must, or should, be concerted 
action by leading nations has no 
basis in fact. Such an assumption 
compels the stronger mation to 
conform to the lack of capacity of 
the weaker nations in the group 
selected for concerted action, thus 
handicapping the strong without 
aiding the weak. All nations are 
served best when the stronger na- 
tions, one by one, put their own 
currencies in order. The argument 
for concerted action is analogous 
to a contention by a drug addict 
that he must not abandon his 
drug until all leading drug addicts 
agree to the procedure. The argu- 
ment for concerted action is an 
argument for inaction or for futile 
international conferences. 

The common contention that the 
Federal budget must be balanced 
as a necessary precedent to re- 
sumption of redemption does not 
rest upon fact. The 10.8% ratio 
of our gold stock to money and 
deposits exists despite unbalanced 
budgets, and it exists against the 
total volume of our currency in- 
cluding that arising from the con- 
sequent monetization of much of 
the Federal debt. A balanced 
budget would tend to prevent a 
further expansion of currency. 
and it might contract the suvply, 
against our gold stock. For these 
reasons among others a baianced 
budget, combined with the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary expendi- 
tures, is highly desirable. But b3l- 
anced budgets do not necessarily 
prepere the wav for resumption 
of redemption. For example. be- 
ginning in 1866, under an irre- 
deemable currency, the Federal 
budget vielded a surplus every 
vear for over a decade. But re- 
demption was not instituted until 
1879. Our Federal budget was 
balanced—vielded a surplus—in 
1947 and 1948. but that fact did 
not cause or invite anv official 
move toward resumption of re- 
demotion. 

When a nation’s gold supply is 
adeauate to support redemption, 
then resumption should be under- 





taken regardless of whether the 
budget is balanced. Resumption 
of redemption of nongold cur- 
rency constitutes a pressure oper- 
ating against the long continuance 
of profligate government spend- 
ing and unbalanced budgets. 

(b) Our government should be 
deaf to all arguments from abroad 
and domestically in behalf of an- 
other devaluation of the United 
States dollar. 


(c) It should be the steadfast 
purpose of our government to re- 
store and to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Federal Reserve bank 
policy from dominance by the 
President and the United States 
Treasury. Integration of fiscal and 
monetary affairs of necessity in- 
volves monetization of Federal 
debt; and monetization of gov- 
ernment debt is an indefensible 
procedure. The performance by 
Federal Reserve banks of the 
functions of fiscal agents of the 
Treasury is both proper and de- 
sirable. 


A sound program for demone- 
tization of the Federal debt should 
be developed, and it should be 
pursued in a manner that will en- 
courage, not depress, business en- 
terprise. 

Interest rates should be per- 
mitted to find their levels in free 
markets. 

The major portion of the short- 
term Federal debt should be 
funded at rates which would in- 
duce nonbank investors to ab- 


sorb it. 
Il. 
Since the purpose of promoting 
exchange stability, maintaining 


orderly exchange arrangements, 
and avoiding competitive ex- 
change depreciation among mem- 
bers of the International Mone- 
tary Fund has not been accom- 
plished, and since the Fund has 
not been successful in eliminating 
foreign exchange restrictions and 
establishing a satisfactory multi- 
ple system of payments with re- 
spect to current transactions 
between members, we make the 
following recommendations: 


(a) That the international clear- 
ing division of the Bank of 
International Settlements be de- 
veloped and utilized as an inter- 
national clearing house for the 
central banks of the world. with 
provisions that the currencies of 
all nations. including those not 
then on a fully redeemable gold 
standard, be cleared at their gold 
value. 

(b) That the United States gov- 
ernment call an _ international 
monetary conference for the pur- 
pose of establishing the proposed 
international clearing house. 

International clearance of cur- 
rercies should reduce the inter- 
national demands for gold and 
facilitate eventual establishment 
of firm varities based uvon full 
redemption in gold. The free 
exchange of currencies at their 
gold values should open uv the 
exchange of goods and services 
throughout much or most of the 
world. revive prospects for profit- 
able business. provide a renewed 
sense of freedom in contrast to its 
corstriction wnder exchange con- 
trol<s. end give new life to the 
spirit of eterprise and personal 
resronsibility. 

With the establishment of an 
international clearine howse for 
the clearance of currencies at 
their geald ve'nes. the functions 
and reasons fer existence of the 
Inter=otionel Monetary Fund 
should be reexamined. 
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College of the Pacific. 
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Conference of American Small Business 
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With McGhee & Co. 


(Specie! to TRE FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Anne G. 
Burford has joined the staff of 
McGhee & Company, 2587 East 
55th Street. 


With Wm. J. Mericka 


(Specicl to THe FINanciasL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Margaret 
M. Barnes has been added to the 
staff of Wm. J. Mericka & Co., 
Inc., Union Commerce Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Opens Own Office 


(Special to THe FINanctaL CHRONICLE) 
HAMILTON, Ohio—Mrs. Louise 
B. Joyce is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 350. 
South D Street. Mrs. Joyce was 
previously with Westheimer & Co. 


C. 
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Prosperity by Inflation 


an almost total price stability 
over tne whole period the credit 
intiation of the twenties ended 
with the probably biggest defia- 
tionary crash of all time. 

Thus “neutrality” of money 
cannot be judged without taking 
into consideration whether or not 
cost-lowering factors working 
simultaneously have counteractea 
the effects of money inflation on 
the price level. If they have, 
money is not “neutral” and the 
boom is inflationary in spite of 
price stability: It is an important 
criterium of an inflationary boom 
that entrepreneurs expand pro- 
duction under the impact of 
profit-margins increased by in- 
flation. It must be irrelevant 
whether the increase has come 
about by higher prices with costs 
remaining stable or lower costs 
with prices remaining stable. The 
latter is just what happens in the 
case of “inflation without infla- 
tion.” Costs decline through in- 
creased productivity of produc- 
tion factors—at least until these 
have not adjusted their demands 
fully to the change. And prices 
remain stable because demand 
expanded by inflation prevents 
them from declining in accord- 
ance with sinking costs. 

“Inflation with price inflation” 
must at some time come to an end, 
in one way or another. “Inflation 
without price inflation” can no 
more go on forever than “infla- 
tion with price inflation.” A credit 
system cannot expand indefinitely, 
if for no other reason than be- 
cause every stimulus exhausts it- 
self once. When inflation no 
longer progresses goods produced 
under the assumption of ever-ris- 
ing demand become _ unsalable. 
Depression sets is. 


Greater Production and Higher 
Employment During Inflation 


If this is correct—and the ex- 
periences of the twenties seem to 
prove the accuracy of the state- 
ment—then also the popular ar- 
gument that a higher bank money 
and currency circulation is justi- 
fied and made innoxious by high- 
er production, must be considered 
an error. It is due to thinking 
along the lines of a very crude 
quantity theory. If proauction in- 
creases with employment un- 
changed it is because the em- 
ployed have become more pro- 
ductive and unit costs have thus 
declined. Declining costs lead in 
a non-inflationary environment to 
lower prices. If in spite of lower 
costs prices remain stable it can 
only be due to a simultaneous 
“inflation without inflation” not 
less dangerous than any other. 


Nor dees an increased labor 
force justify a higher quantity of 
money and/or a higher velocity of 
its turnover. In order to employ, 
say, 10% more labor at the same 
wages, entrepreneurs need 10% 
more funds—not taking into con- 
sideration the capital need to buy 
the material and the equipment to 
work on and with. If such funds 
are provided by newly created 
money, this means inflation, even 
if through a rising productivity, 
prices remain stable on the mar- 
kets where the new money is 
spent. The inflation profits men- 
tioned about and all their con- 
sequences will thus appear in spite 
of an increased labor force. Al- 
though this fact will hardly be 
grasped by our inflation-minded 
generation: The labor force can be 
increased without recurrence to 
inflation only if either genuine 
saving furnishes the funds nec- 
essary to pay and equip the work- 
ers, or if wages are reduced as 
the number of employed increases. 


Every Cycle Is Inflationary 

There is nothing astonishing in 
the serious credit and money in- 
flation experienced since 1949. 
Credit and money inflations are 


—this is the essence of all so- 
called monetary business cycle 
theories—if not the sufficient rea- 
son then the necessary condition 
for every cyclical upswing. But 
this does not solve the question 
whether the present inflationary 
prosperity is not, or has not al- 
ready been, moving for some time, 
above what could be called the 
trend-line of long-term economic 
growth. 

The decision on whether this 
is the case or not depends on the 
judgment where and when the 
boom would collapse anyway. The 
middle of a way can obviously 
only be determined after the 
length of the whole way is esti- 
mated. Such an estimate is, how- 
ever, as mentioned, wholly sub- 
jective and dependent on the 
business cycle feeling the “Kon- 
junkturgefuhl” of the individual 
observer. 

I ean therefore, in the follow- 
ing, give only the reasons why, in 
my own opinion, any further in- 
crease of bank credits should be 
prevented by all means, and why 
even some reduction in the pres- 
ent level of inflation should be 
aimed at. 

As already mentioned, entre- 
preneurs decide during the up- 
swing to expand their production 
mainly under the impact of extra 
profits resulting from _ inflated 
demand. If production is to be 
expanded new loans have to be 
asked for and granted. This brings 
new money into circulation; with 
the result that demand for the 
products coming to the markets 
is again higher than expected. 
A new impulse to expansion is 
given—la hausse amene la hausse, 
as the French say. 

This situation can still be re- 
garded as sound as long as ex- 
pectations of future prices are 
based on what has happened in 
the past on the markets. But 
after a certain time entrepreneurs 
having experienced over and over 
again—maybe for years—that de- 
mand turns out to be stronger 
than expected, begin to reckon 
with a permanent repetition o: 
such favorable developments. 
They plan and carry out invest- 
ments meant to meet an ever- 
increasing demand. The result is 
a still stronger inflation. The 
boom is now carried forward by 
a sort of mass psychological in- 
fection to the optimistic side. 

This is just what is happening 
nowadays. The 13 prewar, war, 
and postwar years with their al- 
most uninterruptedly increasing 
demand, seem to have rendereu 
entrepreneurs unable to believe 
that this increase can one day 
stop or be reversed. 

In such a psychological situa- 
tion enterprises are founded or 
expanded although the new plants 
can only show profits within an 
inflationary environment. Again 
this is just what, to my mind, has 
happened during the last years. 
This cannot of course be proved 
objectively as long as the boom 
lasts. It is only after the collapse 
that it becomes clear which of the 
new investments have been mis- 
takes. But we should consider that 
abnormal ly high break-even 
points were allowed to develop 
even in the best situated enter- 
prises which, incidentally, will 
have to be corrected through a 
painful cost-price adjusting proc- 
ess. This strongly suggests that 
many marginal ventures have 
been undertaken, which will have 
to be liquidated. 


To summarize my diagnosis: 
There is no doubt in my mind 
that since about a year or so we 
have entered already what may 
turn out to have been the later 
and critical phase of the upswing. 
Comparing the present postwar 
boom with the postwar boom 
1921-29, I believe the year 1952 
can be considered as roughly 





corresponding to the years 1926 
or 1927. 


Business Cycle Consciousness 


To such a pessimistic prognosis 
it is oiten objected that entrepre- 
neurs are in fact on the average 
not over optimistic nowadays; that 
they do not expect demand to stay 
high indefinitely. Now, there is 
indeed a profound difference be- 
tween the situation of today and 
the one of the twenties. Whereas 
at that time the “new era” idea 
of eternal prosperity prevailed, 
our generation of entrepreneurs 
has learnt the hard way that 
there is nothing like an eternal 
prosperity. It has grown busi- 
ness-cycle conscious. And this 
cycle consciousness has indeed 
prevented the boom until now 
becoming excessive. 

However, if we analyze closely 
what can be called the present 
general opinion, we see that in 
fact people anticipate the coming 
of a depression, but that they are 
also convinced that it will only be 
a very short and mild one. In 
other words, it is expected that 
demand will only lack in the 
short and not in the longer run. 
Consequently, entrepreneurs seem 
in fact in the aggregate not to be 
over-optimistic in their decisions 
for the nearer future. They watch. 
for instance, very carefully 
whether inventories are not ex- 
cessive. But for the more remote 
future their decisions are by no 
méans based on pessimism. They 
are committing themselves to 
long-run investments that seem 
warranted only under the as- 
sumption of a permanently ex- 
panding demand. In short, en- 
trepreneurs are adjusting to a 
mild and short, but not to a long 
drawn out and severe depression. 

But in the last few weeks even 
a short and mild depression seems 
no more to be envisaged. The fact 
that the depression expected by 
many already for 1951 and then 
for 1952 has not materialized un- 
til now has not only induced the 
forecasters to postpone the day 
of reckoning farther into the fu- 
ture, after the future has ap- 
proached, it has also induced some 
of the official and semi-official 
forecasters to postpone the mo- 
ment of the depression at Ca- 
lendas Graecas. Already a new 
“new era” slogan allegedly justi- 
fying permanent optimism is be- 
ginning to appear. We hear of the 
“inherent strength of American 
economy,” of “increasing needs of 
a growing population,” of “con- 
sumer needs being really unlim- 
ited if only newer and better prod- 
ucts are offered.” In short, people 
are quite slowly forgetting the les- 
earns of 1999. Expectations turn 
again toward an “eternal pros- 
perity.” 


Objections to a Restrictive Money 
And Credit Policy 

A really restrictive money and 
credit policy will of course be 
met by many with strong resist- 
ance. 

They are first those eternal 
sceptics who, as they did during 
the strongly inflationary first 
postwar boom, doubt that a higher 
interest rate would have the de- 
sired counter-inflationary effect. 
They can pride themselves on 
having until lately prevented 
even the weakest attempt to curb 
inflation “indirectly” rather than 
artificially through price cealings, 
rationing and so on. Interest rates 
have become somewhat flexible 
during 1952, although only on a 
homeovathic scale. The effect of 
even this slight departure from 
permanent easy money may have, 
or should have, convinced the 
easy-money economists of the ef- 
fectiveness of higher interest rates 
as an anti-inflation weavon. 

Nor can it be argued that while 


higher interest rates may have 
been effective during the first 
postwar boom when investments 
in the private sector increased 
rapidly, they cannot be successful 
in times when government and 






industry spend huge amounts di- 
rectly or indirectly for armament. 


lt is correct that such spending is the 


insensitive to changes in the in- 
terest rates. But during the last 
years a tremendous amount of 
long-term investments have been 
going on in the private sector 
quite independently of rearma- 
ment. Such long-term investments 
—most sensitive to change in in- 
terest rates—could and would 
have been deferred into the fu- 
ture under the impact of high 
interest rates. But the will really 
to curtail credits was lacking, as 
clearly shown by the fact that 
restrictions on consumer credits 
were loosened and the construc- 
tion boom kindled rather than 
dampened. 

Another objection to an anti- 
inflationary money and credit 
policy — paradoxially often ad- 
vanced by the same economists— 
contends that such a policy would, 
on the contrary, be too effective, 
that once deflation started “no 
one knows how far it will go.” 
To this we shall only reply that 
it is still much easier to stop a 
so-called secondary inflation if 
the boom is curtailed voluntarily 
before it has become too exces- 
sive, than when it has been al- 
lowed to run unhampered to the 
inevitable collapse. 

Many other objections, mostly 
concerning the debt management 
are heard. The allegedly strongest 
argument against a deflationary 
or even anti-inflationary policy 
is, of course, that such a policy 
would be incompatible with the 
full employment policy to which 
the government is committed 
Conservative economists agree of 
course on the paramount impor- 
tance of avoiding unemployment. 
But they do not agree with the 
Keynesian way of achieving full 
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employment. There are obviously 


two ways. Keynesians 
- economy in terms of 

ve demand” only. They naturally 
conclude that only by preventing 
monetary demand from d 
from high levels can full employ- 
ment be maintained. Full em- 
ployment on a lower level of 
montary demand is, as they con- 
—_ wages as fixed, unthinkable 
and a restrictive money policy 
therefore taboo to them. Con- 
servative economists analyze an 
economy in terms of demand end 
supply. They believe that at every 
level of monetary demand full 
employment can be maintained 
if only the supply prices of the 
factors of production are adjusted 
to the price level. To them the 
propensity to work and not the 
propensity to spend is the founda- 
tion of full employment for any 
length of time. 

In an economy having been 
doped through the poison of in- 
flation for 20 years a sort of sta- 
bilization crisis with some unem- 
ployment could of course a 
But it should prove, as all - 
zation prices, as of very short 
duration. To endure it means to 
pay the price for the avoidance 
of further inflation and the crash 
that looms at its end. 

The most serious hindrance to 
a sound money policy that would 
brake a boom voluntarily in time 
is, of course, that such a policy ic 
extremely unpopular. Great cour- 
age and fortitude are require’ 
from those who wish to adopt it 
It is much easier to let things rur 
and to represent the inevitable 
deep depression following an ex- 


aggerated boom as an unavoidab!+ 
fate under the unholy capitalistic 
system; and then to cry for gov- 
ernment intervention. 





Balanced Budget Seen Nation’s Prime Need 


Dwight W. Michener, Director of Research, Chase National 
Bank of New York, says reducing tax load and revising faulty 
tax laws are less urgent than balancing receipts & expenditures 


A balanced budget should come 
ahead of tax reductions, Dwight 
W. Michener, Director of Re- 
search, the Chase National Bank, 
New York, 
told industrial 


relations ex- 
ecutives that 
attended the 


opening panel 
session of the 
American 
Management 
Association’s 
national per- 
sonnel confer- 
ence at Chi- 
cago, Ill., on 
Feb. 16. 

The over-all 
tax take of 
the Federal 
Government needs to be sharply 
reduced, Mr. Michener declared, 
and certain taxes need to be elim- 
inated, notably the Excess Profits 
Tax, which “penalizes the effi- 
cient business, causes extravagant 
expenditures, and is unfair to 
business concerns that are grow- 
ing rapidly and have irregular 
income one year against another.” 
Nevertheless, he said, reducing 
the tax load and improving the 
quality of tax laws and the in- 
cidence of the tax burden are less 
urgent than “the primary con- 
sideration, our need for a bal- 
anced budget.” 

The major force of the postwar 
boom “may be largely behind us,” 
according to Mr. Michener. He 
pointed to five conditions indicat- 
ing a slackening in the pace of 
activity: 

(1) The past few years have 
had more than their share of plant 
expansion and residential build- 
ing, suggesting that leaner years 
are ahead. 


(2) The increase in inventories 
since the war has been larger 
than that which may be expected 
in the future. 





D. W. Michener 


(3) Total debt, including Fed- 
eral, state and local government 
along with private debt, has in- 
creased at a faster rate than na- 
tional income. 

(4) Consumers and home 
owners have committed substan- 
tial amounts of future income t 
current purchases. 


(5) Our exports have been ¢ 
a rate which may prove to be tc 
high to be continued under pres 
ent world conditions. 


Mr. Michener warned again: 
“further stimulants” by govern 
ment, “which would carry thes 
developments to even greater ex 
tremes.” In particular, he argue 
against continued increase .in thr 
money supply, which “has ex- 
panded much faster than has th< 
production of goods and services,” 
largely as a result of Federal bor- 
rowing from commercial banks. 
The future influence of govern- 
ment finance on the money supply 
depends, he said, on the ability 
of the government to balance its 
budget and on the method of bor- 
rowing and the means of carry- 
ing the Federal debt.. In recent 
years, he pointed out, short-term 
debt has become an increasingly 
large proportion of the total. 


If “present abnormalities are 
to be reduced so that later diffi- 
culties are to be minimized,” Mr. 
Michener declared, “four admin- 
istrative policies are of particular 
importance.” First, he said, the 
Administration should balance its 
budget and reduce the Federal 
debt. Secondly, it should retain a 
flexible credit policy which ad- 
justs to “the needs of trade.” 
Third, the increase in short-term 
debt obligations should be ter- 
minated. However, as a fourth 
policy, he suggested that “sudden 
and drastic action is not des rb’e. 
Errors of the past cannot b~ cor- 
rected by sharp reversals o. 2e- 
cent policy.” 
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Administration’s Budget Task 
February issue of “Monthly Bank Letter,” publication of the 
National City Bank of New York, says election pledge to cut 
government spending drastically will be a formidable job, and 
there is no warrant for assuming eliminating projected 
$10 billion deficit can be accomplished painlessly. 


Im a discussion of the Federal “National defense and interna- 
for the fiscal year 1954, tional aid, by virtue of their over- 

the ruary issue of the “Month- whelming share of the budget and 
Bank Letter,” published by the mushroom growth, offer the great- 
City Bank of New York, est possibilities. Extravagance and 

points out difficulties facing the waste in the military services are 
mew Administration in carrying proverbial, and testimony from in- 
out its election pledges to cut gov- numerable sources is constantly 
ernment spending drastically and exposing new examples of short- 

































ing taxes.” — - —_—— 

“According to the timetable an- : - 
mounced during the campaign,” Continued from page 5 
fhe “Bank Letter” states, the 


level in fiscal 54. To achieve this 


cases programs which have been cars for the current quarter. 
fm operation for years, and doing 
a0 in a matter of months by an 
Administration which has just 
@eome into office and by a new 


some of the Republican 


Beaders have continued to express 84 higher volume. 





the new Director of the Budget, 

















he press and the public zine of metalworking. 












































the expiration on June 30, 1953 stride, it notes. 














Tax, on Dec. 31, 1953 of the tem- in steelmaking capacity helped 


















































was only around $2 billion, where- 


























penditures. For example, just a ‘ 
eet ago when President Truman 2,086,000 tons, or 101.0%. 


























@ total reduction of almost $11 stitute. 






































is also the possibility 














Serestimated, both because of the 
marked upswing that has taken 
ay in nari ——_ activity, 
because the statutory lower- receding week. 

tug of tax rates may not result in y; 
4s t a loss of tax revenues as 
ted. The latter applies par- 
Geularly to the projected loss in 
fevenue from termination of the 



























































tien of which would encourage 























far corporation income taxes. 
These rates remain at 52% until 
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interservice rivalries proceeding 
from lack of real unification, and 
just plain prodigality are still 
handicapping efficiency in many 
directions, despite earnest efforts 
by conscientious administrators 
and officers to tighten up. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is himself au- 
thority for the statement that de- 
fense expenditures are where the 
greatest savings can be made, and 
that they can be accomplished 
without reduction of defensive 
power. Reaching this dual objec- 
tive will provide a severe test of 
the ability of the new Administra- 
tion and of Congress to carry out 


wisely and effectively their 


“go to make a start toward reduc- comings. Red tape, traditionalism, pledges of economy.” 





tmmedizic goal “vas a tuaeet “Phe State of Trade and Industry 


abjective means, on the basis of than 1.2 million new cars to domestic dealers in the first quarter 
the Truman budget, cutting out of this year—the best output since the first quarter of 1951, 
$8% billion of projected expen- when about 1.5 million went to dealers. A few weeks ago 
ditures, representing in many “Ward’s” said the industry was scheduling “possibly 1.4 million 


Although auto production was down only about 1% last week, 
“Ward's” called the results “rather gloomy.” But it noted pro- 
duction of General Motors Corp. divisions as a “bright spot. 

: : Chevrolet’s output rose 2,000 over the previous week as this 
' if leadership in Congress. division worked Saturday. Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac also 


: confidence that this can be done, Steel Output Holds Steady at Previous Week’s Rate 


Dod When you wonder why steel demand continues so strong, 

Josep ‘ ’ bee ore ser Wh} m Cs 

guarded in his De.» Le We toed lcok at the automobile industry, says “Steel,” the weekly maga- 
t 


‘60- ir- The nation’s biggest consumer of finished steel uses one- 

= - cncigap haps onaplccadinad fifth of the output and is ve to produce 486,000 passenger 

“The fi i cars in February, a short month. nua 

more OE ogg Mee egy Sy Fam ag the output was only 465,745 units. The February projection 
mumiber of the tax increases voted even tops the 1952 high of 479,938 in October, states “Steel. 

in 1960 and 1951 following Korea Such an ambitious projection takes a lot of steel. The pres- 

automatically terminate over sure Of demand for automotive steel should level out, however, 

the next 18 months. These include this month, for auto production should have attained its full 


In the long month of January, 


of the corporation Excess Profits Growing steel production, made possible by the expansion 


soften the blow of this intense 


increases in the personal demand from the auto industry, this trade weekly asserts. 

taxes, and on March 31, High steel production is continuing, and in the week ended 
1964 of the temporary increases Feb. 14, steelmaking furnaces were operated at 99.5% of capacity, 
im the regular corporation income or a 2-point recovery from the preceding week when a five- 
tax and in excise taxes. While the day strike hit a Chicago district steel producer. Though it was 
effect of these tax terminations brief, that strike was costly to users of bars for civilian purposes. 
was allowed for in the Truman Of all products, bar rolling schedules were hit hardest. Custo- 

for 1954, the estimated re- mers for some sizes of bars have been notified delivery dates 

of revenues for that year must be delayed a month, this trade magazine points out. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
full year was placed at abeut $8 eapacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 99.7% of 
billion. a capacity for the week beginning Feb. 16, 1953, equivalent to 2.248.- 
“On the other hand, it is well to 999 tens ef ingots and steel fer castings, In the week starting 
bear in mind the tendency of re- pep, 9, and for the like week a month ago the rate was the same. 
cent budgets to over estimate ex- @ year ago when the capacity was smaller actual output was 


an er ee Electric Output Improves Over Previous Week 
at $85.4 billion. This mn lowered The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 


last August to $79 billi and power industry for the week ended Feb. 14, 1953, was esti- 
egnte last month to $746 Wines mated at 8,147,461,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 


billion. Reflecting mainly these The current total was 18,423,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
successive downward revisions in Ceding week when output totaled 8,129,038,000 kwh. It was 707,- 
@xpenditures, the indicated deficit 694,000 kwh., or 9.5% above the total output for the week ended 
wes cut from an original $14.4 bil- Feb. 16, 1952, and 1,242,238,000 kwh. in excess of the output re- 
tion to $5.9 billion. ported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


that tax yields may have been un- Car Loadings Continue Downward Course 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 7, 1953, 
totaled 690,744 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, representing a decrease of 6,872 cars or 1% below the 


The week’s total represented a decrease of 43,175 cars, or 5.9% 
below the corresponding week a year ago, but an increase of 117,- 
535 cars, or 20.5% above the corresponding week in 1951, when 
loadings were reduced by a strike of railroad switchmen. 


Exeess Profits Tax, the elimina- United States Auto Output Eases Due to Strikes and 


better control of business expendi- Material Shortages 
tures and thereby raise the oper- Passenger car production in the United States last week 
ating income subject to the regu- declined about 1%, due to strikes and material shortages, accord- 
ing to “Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 
It aggregated 114,280 cars compared with 115,643 cars (re- 
— 1, 1954, and at 47% there- vised) in the previous week. This was still 43% more than the 
° ao a ier bd the year 8 week. ve 
“There is no warrant, however, output for past week was made up of 114,280 cars 
for sitting back with the easy as- 2nd 22,658 trucks built in the United States, against 115,643 cars 
sumption that trimming $8% bij- 2d 22,089 trucks the previous week and 79,914 cars and 25,566 
lion from expenditures in 1954, ‘trucks in the comparable 1952 week. 
and eliminating the projected $9.9 Canadian plants turned out 8,248 cars and 1,870 trucks against 
deficit, can be accom- 7,253 cars and 1,824 trucks in the prior week and 3,459 cars and 
the 2,882 trucks in the comparable 1952 week. 


icietetat insist wise Business Failures Show Sharp Rise 


is 
a find where cuts are jus- Commercial and industrial failures to 200 inthe 
Hedy: and ‘courage to. make them. ended Feb. 12 from 159 in the preceding week, Duin be rete | 


Brad- 





street, Inc., states. Reaching the highest. level since’ May 1950, 
casualties exceeded the 125 which occurted in the comparable 
week of 1952 and the 1951 total of 165. However, they remained 
below the pre-war toll of 293 in 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 rose sharply to 17® 
from 126 last week and were considerably more numerous than 
a year ago when 98 concerns of this size succumbed. Among 
small casualties, those with liabilities under $5,000, there was a 
dip to 30 from 33 in the previous week but they were a little 
above the 27 recorded in the similar week of 1952. 


Most of the week’s increase was concentrated in retail trade 
where failures rose to 108 from 77 and in construction was 26. 
as against 15 a week ago. Little change occurred in other lines. 
More businesses failed than last year in all industry and trade- 
groups except service. The rise from 1952 was notably sharp in 
trade, both wholesale and retail, and in mantfacturing. 


Geographically, the Pacific, New England and West South 
Central States were largely resvonsible for the heavier mortality. 
In the Pacific States, casualties jumped to 66 from 30, in New 
England to 17 from 5 and in the West South Central to 8 from 
4. Slight dips took place in five other regions, with the Middle 
Atlantic toll dipping to 72 from 74, and the South Atlantic to 11 


from 14. All regions except the Mountain States had more casu- 
alties than a year ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Registers First Advance 
In Four Weeks 


Rebounding from last week's sharp downward movement, the 
Wholesale Food Price Index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rose 6 cents this week to stand at $6.19 on Feb. 10. This marked 
the first advance in four weeks. The current number compares 


— $6.57 on the corresponding date a year ago, or a drop of 
58%. 


The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the 
general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Commodity Price Index Moves Sharply Downward 
To Lowest Point Since Mid-July 1950 


Largely due to the severe downtrend in grains, the daily 
wholesale commodity price index, complied by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., dropped sharply toward the close of last week to the lowest 
level since mid-July, 1950. The index funished at 276.55 on 
Feb. 10, comparing with 278.63 a week earlier, and with 304.58 a 
year ago. 

Grain markets were very unsettled in the week ended Feb. 
10. Heavy liquidation on Friday and again on Monday of that 
week resulted in sharp declines which carried all grains to new 
lows for the season. 


Wheat led in the general downward movement which followed 
reports that the Commodity Credit Corporation was offering 
wheat for export at prices very competitive with exporters” 
offerings abroad. 


Other depressing influences which have been overhanging 
the market for some time included large domestic supplies, con- 
tinued slow flour trade and improving crop prospects in other 
exporting countries. There was a moderate export business re- 
ported in both wheat and corn but the latter had to contend with 
continued marketings of low quality Government corn. Average 
daily purchases of all grain futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade the past week totalled 41.200,000 bushels, against 41,500,000 
the week before and 54,900,000 in the same week a year ago. 


Fleur prices turned slightly lower in late dealings; domestic 
bookings of hard wheat bakery types continued at a very con- 
servative pace. Cocoa prices weakened under commission house 
and trade selling, prompted by easiness in the London market 
and declines in other commodities. 


Coffee was ene of the few commodities te advance in the 


week, with strength attributed to the prospect of the end of price 
controls. 


Lard was mostly steady to firm, reflecting a strengthening 
trend in live hog markets which was influenced by a sharp cur- 
tailment in receipts. 

Spot cotton prices were steady most of the past week but 
trended mildly lower toward the close. Early support was at- 
tributed to price fixing, some improvement in the goods market, 
and propects of a higher loan rate next season. The decline 
in late dealings was largely influenced by liquidation and selling 
prompted by the marked weakness in grains. The parity price 
for cotton in mid-January was 34.22 cents a pound, up slightl 
from 34.10 a month earlier. Reported sales in the 10 spot 
markets deceased moderately from a week previous. CCC loan 
entries in the week ended Jan. 30 totalled 142,100 bales, as com= 
pared with 121,800 bales the previous week, and 200,000 bales: 
two week earlier. 

Demand for lead showed some improvement at the week-end, 
reflecting a firmer trend in foreign markets. Prices were firm 
following a.decline of one-half cent a pound early in the week. 
The continued slow demand for zinc resulted in a further drop: 
of one-half cent a pound to the lowest level since July 1950. 


Trade Volume Enjoys Slight Rise Stimulated by 
Reduced Price Promotions 


Encouraged by many reduced-price promotions, shoppers: 
increased their spending slightly in most parts of the nation i 
the period ended on Wednesday of last week. Although maaee 
merchants chalked up larger sales figures than in the comparable 
week a year ago, the number reporting year-to-year declines 
was much larger than in recent months. The less favorable. 
comparisons with a year agc continued to appear in some large 
Eastern cities where the shift of shoppers to the suburbs was 
quite pronounced. 

Some merchants felt that the unprecedented volume of con- 
sumer debt was depressing current sales volume. ; 

_ The total doller volume of retail trade in the week was. 
estimated by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. to be from unchan to 
% higher than the similar week a year ago. Regional es! tes. 
varied from the comparable 1952 levels by the following per- 
centages: New England —1 to +3; East —3 to +1; Midwest 0 to 


> 
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+4; Northwest +1 to 

Pacific Coast +3 to +7. 
. Spring apparel became increasingly popular in southern 
sections of the nation the past week and drew more interest than 
in the corresponding week last year. Women’s suits and dresses 
steadily gained attention. Special promotions for St. Valentine’s 
Day spurred the buying of accessories, sportswear and small 
items of apparel. More shoes were sold than in either the prior 
week or the comparable 1952 week. 

The wideiy promoted price reductions in food helped many 
merchants to boost their volume last week. Despite the price 
dips, most food merchants equally or bettered their sales figures 
ef a year before. Housewives favored the beef cuts and hams; 
poultry and lamb slipped in popularity. 

Retailers of household goods sold about as much as during 
the preceding week and slightly more than in the similar week 
in 1952. However, shoppers’ interest was not quite as avid as it 
was two years ago. 

As many merchants prepared for the new selling season, 
trading activity in most of the nation’s wholesale markets in 
the period ended on Wednesday of last week continued close to 
the quickened pace of recent months. 


The dellar velume of wholesale orders remained slightly 
higher than that of a year earlier despite the year-to-year drop 
in ‘prices. 

Orders for many goods were at the highest levels yet at- 
tained at this time of the year. Total business inventories re- 
mained moderately above the year-ago level with the most 
pronounced rises scored by manufacturers; stocks held by whole- 
_ Salers were generally slightly smaller than a year ago. 

Department store sales on a country-wide is, as taken from 

the Federal Reserve Board’s index, for the week ended Feb. 7, 
1953, increased 1% from the level of the preceding week. In the 
' previous week an increase of 2% was repo from that of 
the similar week of 1952. For the four weeks ended Feb. 7, 1953, 
an increase of 2% was reported. For the period Jan. 1 to Feb. 7, 
beng department store sales registered an increase of 1% above 


+5; South and Southwest +2 to +6; 


: Retail trade in New York last week declined about 6% belew 
that of the like 1952 week, trade observers estimate. 

According to the Feceral Reserve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Feb. 7, 
1953, declined 7% from the like period of last year. In the 


preceding week a decrease of 1% (revised) was reported from 
that of the similar week of 1952, while for the four weeks ended 
Feb. 7, 1953, a decrease of 2% was recorded. For the period 
Jan. 1, to Feb. 7, 1953, volume declined 4% under that of 1952. 





Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 


Review of the Electric Utility Industry in 1952 

Preliminary statistics for the electric utility industry for the 
ealendar year 1952 are now available in the annual statistical 
number of the “Electricai World,” dated Jan, 26. Fischer Black, 
Editor of the magazine, has also discussed the figures in a talk 
before the New York Sceiety of Security Analysts. Final data, 
as compiled by the Edison Electric Institute and the Federal 
Power Commission, will appear later in the year. 

The amount of new capital raised by private electric utilities 
in 1952—over $1.7 billion—was about 18% greater than in’ 1951, 
and probably represented a new record high. About $1.1 billion 
- Of long-term debt was issued, $201 million preferred stock, and 

$436 million common stock. However, about $2.6 billion was actu- 
ally exvended for construction, some $900 million being obtained 
fram depreciation accruals, amertization charges, retained earn- 
ings, etc. Public power agencies spent about $1 billion on construc- 
tion in 1952 (the Federal Government contributing some $700 
million) making the U.S. grand total $3.6 billion. 

Sales of electricity (kwh) gained 7.8% in 1952. However, 
residential sales, the most profitable part of the business, increased 
13.0% while rural gained less than 1%. Commercial (small light 
and power) increased 8.5% while industrial sales, handicapped by 
the steel] strike, increased only 6.1%. Since industrial sales amount 
to nearly half of the total, the smaller gain in this category held 
back the total increase. 

On the production side, hydro output increased only 6.5% 
while steam generation gained 8.2%. Rainfall conditions varied 
considerably during the year. California had plenty of ‘water, 
while the northwestern states suffered a drought until late in the 
year. In other important hydro areas such as the southeast and 
northeast conditions were generally good in the first half of the 


year but were legs favorable in the second half, pafticularly in 
the southeast. / 


The increase in kw capacity (“capability” in some cases) 
showed an estimated overall gain of only 6.8% in 1952, somewhat 
smaller than had been planned, probably due to delays in obtain- 
ing materials. The increase in physical capacity was less than the 
increase in construction expenditures, indicating that higher unit 
costs were encountered. , 


The electric utility companies were fortunate with respect to 
fuel consumption in 1952. The amount of coal burned increased 
only 1.2%, considerably less than the 8.2% increase in fuel- 
generated output. There was a saving of 6% in the amount of 
coal burned to produce one kwh—1.10 pounds compared with 1.17 
pounds in 1951. With the most efficient units now producing one 
kwh with only about 7/10 pound of coal, there is considerable 


room for further improvement as modern plants supersede obso- 
lete facilities. 


Of course oil and gas are also used as fuel in steam generating 
plants; last year the amount of oil. burned decreased about 1% 
while gas increased more than 18%. The trend toward use of gas 
may be retarded somewhat in the future by the rapid rise in the 
cost of gas at the well, although gas remains a very cheap fuel in 


the a and is also used for boiler fuel when available in the 
north. 


The eleetric utilities also ‘benefited by increasing the number 
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of their employees only 1.4% last year, which helped to offset 
the wage increases quite generally granted. 

The number of customers increased only moderately in 1952; 
residential gained 1.2%, rural 2.5%, commercial 1.9% and indus- 
trial—surprisingly—4.4%. The fairly large gain for the latter per- 
haps reflected the tendency to decentralize industry by building 
large numbers of small factories, many located in smaller com- 
munities. 

Net income of the electric utilities for 1952 approximated $934 
million compared with $822 million in 1951, and dividends were 
$718 million vs. $658 million. The proportion of the revenue dollar 
available for dividends and surplus was 16.8%, larger than in 1951 
but smaller than in most years of the past decade. 


The industry is still planning to expand rapidly through 1955. 
1953 construction expenditures will reach $4.2 billion, it is esti- 
mated by the “Electrieal World” an increase of about 14% over 
1952. Expenditures for hydro capacity are expected te decline, 
while steam facilities will be inereased substantially. Over half of 


the increase in hydro generation will continue to be on the Pacific 


Coast. 
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The Security I Like Best 


competitive as far as prices are 
concerned. 

Servel’s management believes 
its program of new product de- 
velopment is approximately 70% 
completed and for the first time 
it can now offer a comprehensive 
line of air-conditioning equip- 
ment for all markets. Another 
new product is expected to be 
offered early this year represent- 
ing a combination heating and 
cooling unit of two-ton capacity, 
gas fired, for installation in small 
houses in the $10,000 to $15,000 
price range. The building indus- 
try, in an effort to maintain its 
recent rate of around 1,000,000 
new housing starts per annum, is 
coming around to the belief that 
something new will have to be 
added in order to stimulate sales 
at this relatively high rate and it 
is believed that this could be air- 
conditioning. Builders have esti- 
mated that the cost of adding all 
year air-conditioning systems 
should be no more than 10% of 
the selling price of a house up to 
$15,000. Servel’s engineers esti- 
mate they can install their equip- 
ment in houses of this type for 
a maximum of $1,200 and builders 
of large housing projects believe 
there will be a big demand for 
new homes with this equipment. 
Up until now there have been 
enly a relatively few new low 
priced homes built with year 
round air-conditioning but look- 
ing ahead two te five years, it is 
estimated that there could be an 
annual sales potential ef around 
250,000 new dwellings having 
year round air-conditioning sys- 
tems. In the higher priced homes, 
ranging from $18,000 to $40,000, 
a three-ton unit would be neces- 
sary and it is estimated a seven- 
room house in the New York 
area would cost close to $2,000 
including installation charges. 
These year round units can be’ op- 
erated either on oil or gas, de- 
pending on the cost advantage. 
In some areas of the country, gas 
is by far the cheaper fuel. With 
regard to some of the bigger in- 
stallations of five-ton capacity 
and upwards, the lowest operating 
cost in Manhattan is derived from 
the New York Steam Corporation 
service. 

Under present crowed operating 
conditions at the company’s 
plants, which cover some 80 acres 
at Evansville, Indiana, Servel does 
not -have room to manufacture its 
line of home freezers. These are 
produced on the outside using the 
Servel compressor, and it is be- 
lieved that once company’s de- 
fense business is curtailed or 
terminated, it will have ample use 
for this extra space to take care 
of its accelerating rate of pro- 
duction of its regular commercial 
products. 

Servel has been fortunate in 
the kind of defense contracts that 
it has secured. The Republic 
Thunderjet. airplane, for which 
Servel builds. all its “wing re- 
quirements;is ‘being produced in 


substantial volume. The Air Force 
recently stated that Servel is now 
the largest producer of military 
airplane wings in the world. It 
is expected that the large scale 
wing production program at Ser- 
vel will extend well into 1954 at 
least. Company’s contracts have 
been increased both for aircraft 
items and other important defense 
products, such as ordnance mate- 
rial, etc. The company is cur- 
rently shipping wings to Republic 
at the rate of around of $12,000,- 
000 per month which probably 
represents the maximum amount 
under this contract. However, it 
is estimated that volume in 1953 
for aircraft wings alone may ap- 
proximate $100,000,000. Servel has 
an agreement with the Govern- 
ment as to the basic principle of 
profit margin on this business 
and while earnings will be sub- 
ject to renegotiation, the net re- 
sult should continue to be profit- 
able. It is expected that wing 
production activity will begin to 
drop in February from the peak 
output attained in recent months. 
However, tooling and other prep- 
aration has been underway for 
more than a year on a new and 
different type aircraft wing for 
the new Republic Thunderstreak 
fighter plane. This new wing will 
go into. production at about the 
time the company completes its 
present contracts for wings for 
Republic’s Thunderjet airplane. 

While earnings have shown an 
irregular trend in the past, profits 
have been reported each year 
since 1937 with the exception of 
only two years, and dividends 
have been paid each year since 
1935. Peak earnings were shown 
in the 1948 fiscal year and follow- 
ing changes in management in 
1949, and character of output, to- 
gether with distribution changes 
which resulted in two poor years, 
earnings now appear to be head- 
ing upward which I believe will 
earry into record high ground. 
Sales in the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1952 were at a record 
high and earnings were equal to 
85 cents per share. However, it 
should be noted that this final 
showing was after reporting a loss 
in its first fiscal quarter, and 
earnings in its fourth fiscal 
quarter were at the annual rate 
of about $2.50 per share. Manage- 
ment believes that sales in the 
present fiscal year may approxi- 
mately double last year’s total 
and a profit is expected to be 
shown for its first fiscal quarter 
for the first time in some years. 
The possibility of the company 
earning around $2.50 per share in 
the present fiscal year and estab- 
lishing a regular quarterly divi- 
dend rate makes the issue appear 
to be one of the more attractive 
stocks in the air-conditioning 
field which seems to offer possi- 
bilities of dynamic growth over 
the next year or so. The issue is 
priced substantially below its 
former ‘high when it sold at 244% 
Lin’ 1946 and 34%, in 1944. © 
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Koch Vice-Pres, of 
The Marshall Ge. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Mar 
shall Company, 765 North Water 
Street, announce that Otte J 
Koch, Jr., Manager of their trad- 
ing department, has been elected 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Koch has been associated 
with The Marshall Company 
many years and is the 
President of the Milwaukee 


Club. a a 

In celebration 0 r. 

with & 

practice of many years, W. EL 
Marshall acted as host to 
50 out-of-town guests ata 
party at the Milwaukee Club pre— 
ceding the annual dinner of the 
Milwaukee Bond Club. 


Phila. Secs. Assa. 
Announces Commitiees 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—W 
A. Lacock of E. W. Clark & 
President of the Philadelphia Se- 
curities Association, has an— 
nounced the appointment of vari- 
ous committees of the Association 
to serve for the year 1953. , 

The Membership Committee is” 
headed by Franklin L. Ford, Jr., 
of E. W. Clark & Co. as Chairman. 
Other committee members are 
Paul W. Bodine, Drexel & Co.; 
Arthur S. Burgess, Biddle, Whelem 
& Co. and William V. McKenzie, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

William T. Poole and Orrin V. 
Boop, both of Schmidt, Peele, 
Roberts & Parke, were named eo- 
chairmen of the Arrangements 
Committee. Reception: Lawrence 
B. Illoway, Aspden, Robinson && 
Co.; Frank Lester Smith, Wwurts, 
Dulles & Co. and Spencer D. 
Wright, 3rd, Wright, Wood & Ce. 
Golf Putting and Kickers: Russell. 
M. Ergood, Jr. and Theodore E. 
Eckfeldt both of Stroud & Co., Ine. 
and Harold E. Scattergood, Been- 
ning & Co. Entertainment and 
Bridge: Llewellyn W. Fisher, 
Sheridan, Bogan, Paul & Co. 

Publicity: John D. Foster, Stud- 
ley, Shupert & Co. Prizes and 
Stock Exchange: Edmund L. 
Swan and Harold F. Carter, beth 
of Hornblower & Weeks; Linford © 
B. Cassel, Jr., Schaeffer, Necker & 
Co.; Clifford C. Collings, Jr., C. C. 
Collings & Co.; Russell M. Ergoed, 
dr.; Lewis P. Jacoby, Jr., Thayer, 
Baker & Co.; John A. Nigro, Jr., 
Hallowell, Sulzberger & Ca; 
Robert F. Powell, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Daniel J. Tayler, 
Woodcock, Hess & Co. amd” 
Spencer D. Wright, 3rd. 

The Public Relations Committee 
consists of John D. Foster, Chair- 
man; Franklin L. Ford, Jr, Ek 
Lawrence Griffiths, DeHaven @& 
Townsend, Crouter & Bodine and 
E. Howard York, 3rd., Doremms- 
Eshleman Co. Educational Com- 
mittee: Francis M. Brooke, Jr., 
Brooke & Co., Chairman; Reeves 
Bunting, Kidder, Peabody & Ce 
and George T. Francis, Jr., Swaim 
& Co., Inc. 

The Speakers Committee com- 
prises: Raymond E. Groff, Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., Chair— 
man; Frank Bailie, Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society; A. G. Ceder- 
strom, Penn Mutual Life Insar- 
ance Co.; John F. Erdosy, Insur— 
ance Co. of North America; G. 
Budd Heisler, Central-Penn Na~- 
tional Bank; John Pettit, A. CC 
Wood, Jr. & Co. and Lawrence 
Stevens, Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Directory Committee: Lewis P-. 
Jacoby, Jr., Chairman; Raymond 
E. Groff and Theodore M. Hughes, 
Standard & Poor's. 


Manning & Merwin Opens 


(Speciel to THe PINANCIAL CHRONTCLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Ed- 
mund L. Merwin, Jr. and Arthur L. 
Manning have formed. the part 
nership of pees Merwin 
with offices at ontgomery 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. 
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§Joins Smith, Clanton 
(Bpecial to Taz Prvancia, Canonicis) 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—Robert 
Perrin has become affiliated with 
Smith, Clanton & Co., Southeast- 
ern Building. 
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NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Brocdway New York 5, N. Y. 
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me a prospectus on Canadian Fund, 
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Mutual Funds aa 


By ROBERT R. RICH : 





BASIC GROWTH trends, with 
particular attention to per capita 
trends in consumption, are dis- 
cussed in the current “Perspec- 
tive,” Calvin Bullock’s economic 
publication. Studying the 1929-50 
period, these seven industry 
groups were found to have made 
the largest per capita growth in 
consumption; aluminum, rayon, 
electric power, sulphur, petro- 
leum, rubber and paper products. 
All exceeded the average, repre- 
sented by the Gross National 
Product in constant dollars. 

“A better-than-average growth 
rate in an industry,” “Perspective” 
states, “would seem to be required 
for better-than-average liong- 
term market preformance of its 
equities. However, market per- 
formance within the better-than- 
average category seems primarily 
dependent on factors such as 
capitalization, expansion require- 
ments, profit margins and other 
factors which affect corporate 
profits.” 

Measured by price change dur- 
ing the period of the past 15 
years, the industry groups rank 
in this order: paper, rayon, rub- 
ber, petroleum, aluminum, chem- 
icals and electric power. These 
groups surpassed the industrial 
stock index in price increase. 

Per capita consumption of the 
leading industry groups is shown 
in the following table: 


1929 1950 1951 
Rayon (ibs.) 10.9 89.4 73.2 
Aluminum (lbs.) 1.9 13.8 14.5 
Elec. Power (kw hrs.) 757.0 2175.0 2950.0 
Sulphur (long tons) 1.3 2.7 3.0 
Petroleum (bblis.) 7.7 15.7 17.2 
Rubber lbs.) 12.6 22.9 22.9 
Paper and Board ilbs.) 220.2 382.5 362.1 


Gross Nat'l Product 705.0 1021.0 1095.0 


*1939 Dollars. 


“Perspective” describes how in- 
dustries generally go through four 
phases, the first being a period of 
slow development as markets are 
found and technological develop- 
ment reduces the price. This is 
often followed by a period of fast 
growth as a result of a product 
creating an entirely new demand 
or rapidly replacing a competing 
product. The third phase is nor- 
mally one of slower but steady 
growth in per capita use while 
the fourth phase occurs when per 
cupita demand for a particular in- 
dustry’s output slows down under 
the impact of competition or 
technological changes. 


From its study “Perspective” 
draws the moral that investment 
decisions are complex and there 
is danger in selection purely on 
growth outlook, no matter how 
glamorous this may be. 


THE ASSET VALUE of Whitehall 
Fund’s shares increased to $19.64 
at the end of 1952, up from $18.89 
one year earlier even though a 
distribution of 31 cents per share 
from realized gain on investmenis 
was made at the end of the year. 
When that distribution is in- 
cluded, the increase in asset 
value amounted to 5.6%, the re- 
port noted. 


_ Whitehall Fund’s shares have 
increased in asset value in every 




















year since the Fund began opera- 
tions on March 31, 1947. The ini- 
tial asset value was $15.00 per 
share. This value increased 30.9*/ 
to $19.64 in the next 5% years an:l 
during this period $2.00 per shure 
was distributed to shareholders 
from realized gain on investments. 
Adding back this $2.00 distribu- 


tion, shareholders have had a 
443% gain in asset value since 
the Fund first started. This 


growth was achieved with about 
50% of net assets held in cash or 
senior securities at all times aad 
with advantageous use of con- 
vertible securities. 

Francis F. Randolph, Chairman 
of the board and President of 
Whitehall Fund, described the 
Fund’s investment character by 
saying that its primary objective 
is to provide in one security a 
rounded investment program eim- 
bracing bonds, preferred stocks 
and common stocks. Bonds and 
preferred stocks are used to pro- 
vide relative stability of share- 
holders’ capital and to buttress 
investment income. Common 
stocks are used to augment in- 
come and to provide possibilities 
for growth of both income and 
capital values. Whitchall Fund 
has established a good record of 
investments results in its 5%%4 
years, viewed in the light of this 
essentially conservative objective, 


Mr. Randolph stated: Net assets 
of Whitehall Fund increased to 
$2,693,573 at Dec. 31, 1952. This 


compares with $2,215,740 at the 
end of 1951 and $1,437,427 a year 
earlier. 

According to Mr. Randolph, e>- 
perience and continuity of m:in- 
agement and research personal 
are believed to be among the most 
important assets that an invesi- 
ment company can have. Even 
though Whitehall Pund has been 
in existence a relatively shwurt 
period of time, its executive coin- 
mittee working as a group has 
been actively managing invest- 
ment companies for over 20 years 
and most of the senior members 
of the research organization have 
served that organization for 15 
years or more. In this connection, 
it was noted that as a consequence 
of its association with four other 
investment companies and three 
insurance companies with aggre- 
gate assets in excess of $255,000,- 
000, Whitehall Fund, with assets 
of only $2,693,573, has access to 
investment research facilities sub- 
stantially greater than would be 
possible if the Fund maintained 
its own research and administra- 
tive organization. 


D. MOREAU BARRINGER, 
Chairman of Delaware Fund, 
questions whether the recent rise 
in the rediscount rate is the 
initiation of a planned deflation- 
ary program, even though, he 
points out, higher interest raies 
are obviously a deterrent to busi- 
ness expansion. 


More likely, Mr. Barringer says 
in his current semi-monthly letter 
to his Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s action is little more than 
a reassertion of its responsibili- 
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M.1.T. Honors 100,000th Shareholder 


Kreigh Collins, illustrator and 
newspaper syndicate cartoonist of 
Aaa, Michigan, last week became 
the 100,006th shareholder of Mass- 
achusetts Investors Trust, oldest 
and largest investment company 
in the United States. Collins’ 
adventure story strip “Kevin The 
Bold” appears weekly in over 80 
American and foreign newspapers. 

At a special luncheon in the 
offices of the Trust, Mr. Collins 
received his certificate of owner- 
ship as the 100,000th shareholder 
and was also presented by Merrill 
Griswold, Chairman of Trustees, 
with a silver tray engraved with 
a picture of the Old State House 
at Boston, the investment com- 
pany’s symbol, Mr. Collins was 
sold his shares of M. I. T. through 
the Grand Rapids office of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

Also honored at the ceremony 
were Mrs. Mary K. Joslin and 
John H. Kimball of Lynnfield 
Center, Massachusetts, who now 
own the first shares of the Trust, 
sold in 1924 to Edric Eldridge of 


Boston, then the President of a 
savings bank in a ‘suburb of 
Boston. 


The original shares were never 
redeemed, but became the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Joslin and Mr. Kim- 
ball upen the death of Mrs. El- 
dridge, widow of the first share- 
holder. 

Another special guest was C. 
Otto Zerrahn who sold the first 
shares in 1924 as a partner in a 
small Boston investment house, 
and who has been selling M. IL. T. 
shares steadily ever since. 

Commenting at the luncheon 
on the growth of the Trust dur- 
ing the past 28 years, Chairman 
Griswold said: “When Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust was started 
in 1924 as a new type of invest- 
ment company and the first open- 
end fund ever ogranized, I doubt 
that its originators ever visualized 
100,000 shareholders or total assets 
of over $510,000,000 which we now 
have. 

“TI became identified with the 
affairs of the Trust in 1925 and 
can assure you that the growth 
of the enterprise in its earlier 
years was painfully slow. At the 
end of 1924, the Trust had only 
200 shareholders and nearly seven 
years elapsed before we had 
10,000. 

“Meanwhile we have encount- 
erea every variety of economic 
weather including war and de- 
pression as well as good times. 
Meanwhile, also, following the 
establishment of our company, 
over 100 other open-end invest- 


ment companies have come into 
existence and at the end of 1952 
total assets of all approached 
four billion dollars. That is as- 
tonishing progress. 

“Today, Massachusetts Investors 
Trust not only has 100,000 share- 
holders and over half a billion 
in assets but its shares are owned 
by individuals and’ institutions in 
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The Man “Called 
Paine Webber First” 





KREIGH COLLINS, cartoonist 
from Ada, Mich., and M.LT.’s 
100,000th shareholder only had 
to sign a check after he had 
“ealled Paine, Webber first” in 
order to send a score of report- 
ers and a baker’s dozen repre- 
sentatives from the news maga- 
zines up to Boston for a dinner 
for 100 at the Harvard Club, 
Wednesday evening and a 
luncheon on Thursday, with 
himself as guest of honor at 
both. Commented one reporter 
on the way back to New York, 
“No matter what you will, 
you’re at hazard with your 
capital.” H. Eugene Dickhuth, 
New York “Herald Tribune’s” 
financial writer, is reported to 
have dug into his suitcase of 
similes and come up with, “As 
unpopular as the 100,001 
shareholder.” 


all 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
24 foreign countries. All this is 
concrete evidence that the tiny 
investment company started in 
1924 must have had something in 
it with a basic appeal to investors 
of all sorts.” 








ties for, and authority over, the 
interest structure. The long 
period of domination of the 
money markets by the Treasury 1s 
probably at an end, he observed. 

In this event the mutual fund 
executive sees interest § rates 
dictated more by the considera- 
tion of their effect on the health 
of the economy than the Treas- 
ury’s desire to service the national 
debt cheaply. He pointed out that 
the confidence which this should 
inspire in the independent func- 
ticning of the Federal Reserve 
System may offset any deflation- 
ary effect engendered by the 
higher rate. 


NET ASSETS of Growth Industry 
Shares, Inc., at the end of 1952 
were $3,204,000, up 25.8% from 
$2,547,000 on Dec. 31, 1951. Net 
asset value per share was $27.95 
against $27.02 on June 30, 1952, 
and $27.5 at the end of 1951. 
Shares outstanding increased dur- 
ing the year to 114,637 from 
91,435. 

Dividends paid during 1952 
were $1.08 per share from invest- 
ment income and $0.91 from capi- 
tal sources, compared with $1.03 
and. $0.85, respectively, in the pre- 
ceding year. 

At the year-end this investment 


Continued on page 43 
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A Prospectus describing the Com- 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 
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company’s funds were almost 
fully committed in 45 common 
stocks and five preferred issues, 
in line with management’s con- 
viction that “the present volume 
and earning power of business 
have enough durable qualities to 
warrant keeping capital funds at 
work.” In view, however, of the 
fact that the new Washington 
administration “can eall for re- 
versal of almost any phase of for- 
eign policy without losing face,” 
management is mindful of the 
possibility of changes that may 
require quick revamping of in- 
vestment policy. Accordingly, 
current emphasis, as during the 
last quarter. “is on defensive 
qualities for the portfolio.” 


In the final 1952 quarter B. F. Goodrich 
and Texas Utilities were added to the port- 
folio, the former beeause “research and 
product development have impressed us as 
likely to provide superior growth dynamics,” 
anc the latter to give the portfolio “further 
geographic diversification in a fast growing 
section of the country.’ Keystone Steel was 
eliminated “‘because declining agricultural 
prices seemed to imply some hesitation in 
the growth of this company’s market for 
fencing in rural creas.” 


Significant increases were made in hold- 
ings of ten companies during the quarter, 
while decreases were made in five. The 
largest decrease was in Dow Chemical for 
reasons of yield. 


AN INCREASE of more than $21,- 
000,000 in net assets in three 
months was reported yesterday 
by Affiliated Fund, Inc. 

Total net assets were $244,873,- 
191, equivalent to $5.06 per share, 
on Jan. 31, 1954, compared with 
$223,470,374, or $4.74 per share, 
on Oct. 31, 1952. 

Since Oct. 31, 1952 the Fund 
has added the common stocks of 
American Chicle Company, H. L. 
Green Company, Inc., Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., Swift & Company, 
United Gas Corp. No companies 
were eliminated. 

With 97.55% of assets invested 
in common stocks, the five largest 


Samp’s Law is Now Law in 19 States 


Edward J. Samp, director of the 
Department of Securities of Wis- 
consin and Chairman of the In- 
vestment Company Committee of 
the National Association of Secu- 
rities Administrators, reports that 
19 states have, by agreement, 
adopted as law the regulations 
over investment companies writ- 


— in Chicago last November by 
the 


Investment Company and 
Executive Committees of the 
N.A.S.A. 


The regulations had first taken 
shape at the N.A.S.A. Convention 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
last Fall, and with the cooperation 
of representatives of the mutual 
funds industry, the proposed reg- 
ulations wete recast into their 
present form. 

The 19 states which Mr. Samp 
reports haveadopted his regula- 
tions are ‘Alabama, Arkansas, 


stock hol by groups were: 
Electric Lightjand Power, 22.16%; 
Natural Gag, 9.39% ; Bank. 8.93%; 
Tobacco, 154% ; Food, 7.31%. 


1953 YEARBOOKS of the Eaton 
& Howard; Mutual Funds have 
just been issued by the manage- 
ment organization, Eaton & How- 
ard, Incorporated, of Boston. 
These books contain complete de- 
scriptions of the objectives, in- 
vestment poligies and manage- 
ment of the Funds together with 
schedules and charts showing the 
record and growth of both Funds. 
On Dec. 31, 1952, combined assets 
of Eaton &*~Howard Balanced 
Fund and Eatén & Howard Stock 
Fund exceeded $111,500,000. 


PERSONAL 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Shareholders’. Trust of Boston 
Feb. 18, 1953, Mr. Frederick 


of 
on 
M. 


Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


In the N.AS.A., a voluntary 
organization of state Securities 
Administrators, Mr. Samp is a 
recognized specialist in the field 
of open-end investment company 
operations and for the past several 
years has given his special atten- 
tion to mutual funds and their 
relationship to state securities 
regulations. In drafting his regu- 
lations, Mr. Samp received the 
special opinions and advice of an 
informal committee composed of 
representatives from Massachu- 


setts Investors Trust, Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Wellington Fund 
and Affiliated Fund. 


Thayer, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Incorporated, was elected a Trus- 
tee to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Mr. George E. Abbot. 

The other Trustees, who were 
re-elected at the meeting, are: 
John P. Chase, President, Treas- 
urer and Director of the Invest- 
ment Adviser, John P. Chase, Inc., 
Erle V. Daveler, Vice-President 
and Director, American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., Francis C. 
Gray, President and Director, 
Fiduciary Trust Company, and 
Oscar W. Haussermann, partner of 
the law firm Haussermann, Da- 
vison & Shattuck. 


EDWARD C. JOHNSON, Presi- 
dent of Fidelity Management and 
Research Company, discussed 
“Investment Research and De- 
cisions” on the radio program, 
“Your Money At Work.” 





CLOSED-END INVESTMENT COMPANY STATISTICS 








» . 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1952 
Source; National Association of Investment Companies. 
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—__—-—-Investment Company——___— Approximate Discount Dividend 
Price Net Assets ——or Premium-— Latest Fiscal 19H? 
Non-Leverage, General Portfolio: Dee. 31 Per Share Dec. 31 Sept. 30 Year Price Range 
DE EE di nconnnedad se 35 * $41.07 —148% —19.2%  b$1.60 35 48 -30 5% 
American International... __-_- a 22 5/16 26.49 —158 —16.0 c 1.00 23 42-20% 
Boston Personal Property Trust... 28 34.27 —183 —18.7 1.40 28 54-24 
Conn. Invest. Management Corp... a 4% '  §.60 —196 —19.3 d 0.18 Unlisted 
Consolidated Investment Trust... a 29% 32.67 —93 — 05 g 1.45 Unlisted 
Insuranshares Certificates______-__- a 14% h 17.61 —18.4 —143 0.30 14%%-11% 
Lehman Corporation____________-- 80% ' 73.22 + 9.6 -10.3 e 2.08 8154-70% 
National Shares Corporation__--_- 32 ' 35.56 —10.0 — 6.7 f 1.14 3414-30% 
eee” WD Sn es 17% i 24.85 —28.6 —-28.2 0.75 1854-152 
Shawmut Association___._______-- a 205% * 31.27 —34.0 -—-35.7 1.00 21 -17% 
Tobacco & Allied Stocks______-_-_-- al20'% 220.04 —45.2 —38.5 2.00 120 -88 
Non-Leverage, Specialized Portfolio: 
i a: = Sa 21% 23.56 — 93 -—-10.2 j 0.90 23 4-19 
Petroleum Corporation _______--- 21 25.38 —17.3 —148 k 1.20 23 34-19% 
Conservative Leverage: 
American European -------------- a 30 32.35 —70 — 5.1 m 1.04 33 42-29% 
Carriers & General________-_--_--- 13% 16.80 —18.2 —17.0 q 0.76 14%4-10% 
Eeeeens MEET DU wns cbbotbedci..- 21% 23.64 — 80 —10.1 p 1.03 22%-19 
General American Investors? _-_-_-_-_- 26 % 25.70 + 4.6 + 5.6 n 0.60 31 -26% 
General Public Service___-__-_---- 4\% 4.68 —119 —12.0 r 0.15 4%4- 34% 
Overseas Securities _.......___--- 18% 14.19 +32.1 +348 0 0.67 23 -17% 
Medium Leverage: j 
Capital Administration “A’’____--~- 27% #-t 39.30 —29.1 —36.9 1.40 28 -21% 
Equity Corporation —_._.-_._----- 2 3.48 —425 —43.0 0.15 2 - 1% 
U. S. & Foreign Securities_-_-__---- 65 87.24 —25.5 —30.0 u 1.88 73 -54% 
High Leverage: 3 
Capital Administration “B”_------ a 4% » v4.94 —13 + 32 0.36 Unlisted 
Central-Illinois Securities. __---~-- 4% 9 6.51 —34.7 —288 None 43,- 3% 
North American Investing-------- all% » 1425 —21.9 —133 y 1.79 13%-10 
Pacific American Inv..___-------- a 6 6.48 —43 + 05 x 0.15 Unlisted 
Tri-Continental Corporation ------ 17% «Ww 25.69 —314 —34.2 1.04 174%%-13% 
U. S&S. & International______._...-- 85% »~ 1135 —27.2 —30.9 None B854- 7% 
Options: 4 
Tri-Continental warrantst_____-__- 5% Te auee i a nee 544- 3% 
FOOTNOTES: 
a Mean between bid and asked prices. u Plus $1.37 paid from realized capita! gains. 
b-€ ny following amounts paid from realized capi-__ v After dodusting $1.31 a share reserve for taxes on 
S. j unrealized appreciation. 
+ Aaa iced acm sheae peesore — oa w After deducting $3.58 a share reserve for taxes on 


unrcalized appreciation. 
i After dedrcting $1.03 a share reserve fob taxes on 
unrealized appreciation. 
j Plus $1.50 paid from realized capital gains. 
k Plus 60.50 paid from realized capita! gains. nies 
m-r Plus the following amounts paid from realized 
capital gains: —- 
m—$1.75 n—$1.83 o—$2.42 p—$0.72 q—$0.29 r—$0.30 
s After. deducting $5.11 a share reserve for taxes on 
unrealized appreciation. _ 
t Entitled in liquidation to $20 per share in prefer- 
ence to Class B steck and thereafter, as a class, to 70‘e.2 
of remaining assets. 


























unrealized appreciation. 
x Plus $0.88 paid from realized capital gains. 
y Paid from realized capital gains. 
*Pormerly Railway & Light Securities 


tLeverage of preferred stock more than offset by 
holdings of cash and government securities. 


tEach perpetual warrant entitles holder to buy 1.27 
shares of common at $17.76 per share. 
common was $25.69 per share on Dec. 31, 1952, but the 
market price of the common was less than the exercise 
price of the warrants. 


Asset value of 
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COMPLETE TEXT OF N.A.S.A. REGULATIONS 


The Investment Company Committee of the National Association of Securities 
Administrators annotuces taat tne fo.owing directaves concerning open-end im- 
vestment companies will be effective January 1, 1953. 


With respect to- 


1. INCOME AND CAPITAL GAINS DISTRIBUTIONS. 


(a) Any announcement to shareholders, dealers or others by an open-end 
investment company, of a declaration of, or an intent to declare (1) a di 
from net income, or (2) a distribution of realized capital gains, giving the share- 
holder an option to purchase shares of the investment company with such dividend 


or distribution, shall not precede the ex-dividend or ex-distribution date by more 
than fifteen days. 


(b) Advertising realized or unrealized appreciation or depreciation and um- 
declared accumulated undistributed current net income in sales literature or other 
wise is prohibited, except (1) by the announcement permitted in (a) above, or 
(2) by ene we of a mgularty pubtished financial statement prepared in accord- 
ance with applicable laws and regulations and sound accounting principles, or 
(3) after any realized appreciation or net income has been distributed, or (4) in 
the case of unrealized appreciation or depreciation, to describe the change therein 
(but not the cumulative total thereof) during any year or during any shorter 
accounting period in which a capital gains distribution has been made. 

(c) The ex-dividend or ex-distribution date for the final distributions for the 
fiscal year shall not be prior to the 15th day of the month preceding the last 
month of the fiscal year. 


a. NS» 4ividend or distribution shall be referred to as an 
or distribution. 


“extra” dividend 


2. ACCOUNTING. 


WHEREAS the accounting practices ef open-end investment companies vary 
with respect to gains and losses from the sale of capital assets, by use of either 
the “average-cosi,” “identified-certificates,”’ or ‘‘first-in, first-out’ basis in 
financial statements as presented to the public, in the prospectuses and in the 
annual reports; and 


WHEREAS the Internal Revenue Department requires the filing of « state- 
ment for income-tax purposes based on the ‘“‘identified-certificates’ or ‘‘first-in, 
first-out’ basis ‘herein called ‘tax basis’’); and 


WHEREAS some companies, in presenting statements to the public, have used 
the “tax basis” for some years, and a number of companies have recently elected 
to use such basis, and since the use of the “average-cost’’ basis is not a require- 
ment of the Securities and Exchange Commission; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That companies continuing to use the “average-cost” basis include 
in statements presented to the public, by special insert or footnete, a statement 
of the capital gains or losses on the ‘“‘tax-basis’. as reported in the income-tax 
statement; and that companies using the ‘“‘tax-basis’ include in such statements 
and in the same manner the capital gains or losses on the “average-cost’”’ basis 
to the extent that such information is reasonably available or, if such information 
is not reasonably available, such information shall be given for fiscal years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1953, based on the book costs at the beginning of 
such fiscal year; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That since the “average-cost’’ basis is recognized as the method 
which most accurately reflects the actual capital gains or losses, it is the position 
of this Association that whatever basis is used for reports to shareholders, secu- 
rities sold should be so selected, in so far as it is reasonably practicable so to do, 
that the capital gains or losses for the year will approximate the gain or loss on 
the “‘average-cost” basis. 


3. THE STATEMENT OF POLICY GOVERNING THE RECIPROCAL BUSI- 
NESS OF OPEN-END INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


The following resolution was adopted by the National Association of Securities 
Administrators at its Convention held in Richmond, Virginia, on July 11, 1949. 


“Resolved that the Association looks with disfavor upon any attempt to 
promote the sale of investment company shares by agreeing to give dealers, 
either directly or indirectly, in addition to the usual contractual allowances, 
any amount of brokerage business, and that such promises shall be deemed to 
be prima facie evidence of an unfair business practice and not consistent with 
sound management of the fund.” 


‘It is the essence of this resolution that promises and agreements ef future 
securities business with the fund may not be made to promote the sale of shares 
of investment companies. It does not, however, prohibit securities transactions 
between a fund and a dealer or broker selling shares of the fund in the absence 
of such a promise or agreement. 


Supplementary to and in furtherance of said resolution the following resolu- 
tion is proposed for adoption. 


RESOLVED: 


1. That with respect to transactions on a national securities exchange reg- 
istered with the Securities and Exchange Commission, a broker or dealer may 
participate in commissions even though he performed no service in executing 
the order, provided such ‘“‘give-ups” are remitted to the dealer or broker desig- 
nated by the investment company not later than the 25th day of the month 
following the month in which the transactions are completed by payment. 


2. That with respect to the purchase or sale of securities registered under 
the Securities Act of 1933, where the profit is fixed by the prospectus, or with 
respect to the purchase or sale of a security listed on an exchange through a 
“Special” or “Secondary” offering where the profits or commissions are fixed 
by agreement within the rules of the exchange, a broker or dealer may give up 
a portion of his profits or commission to another broker or dealer even though 
the latter performed no service in connection with such purchases or sales, 
provided the investment company could not have purehased or sold the same 
securities at a more favorable price at that time, and provided further that such 


“give-ups’’ are remitted to the dealer or broker designated by the investment 
company not later than the 25th day of the month following the month in 
which the transactions are completed by payment. 


3. That with respect to all other transactions a broker or dealer may not 
participate in profits or commissions on orders executed with or for the invest- 
ment company by another broker or dealer, 


4. AN AMENDMENT TO PARAGRAPH 23 OF REGULATIONS ADOPTED AT 
THE 1939 CONVENTION. 
Paragraph 23 of the Regulations concerning investment companies is amended 
to read: ; 
“Require that the trust redeem shares issued by it at the net asset value 
as of a time not iater than the close of business on the day following the day 
on which shares are presented fer redemption, subject to the conditions under 
which redemptions may be suspended under the Investment Company Act of 
1940, less charges permitted by Paragraph 21 of this Regulation. As used in 
this paragraph ‘asset value per share’ shall have the same meaning as in 
paragraph 20.” 


5. SPECIAL DEALS. 


The offer or disposal through brokers or dealers of shares of an open-end 
investment company of the management type is hereby defined to be an offer or 
disposal on grossly unfair terms— 


(1) If the principal underwriter allows discounts from the applicable public 
offering price which (a) are not alike for all dealers, or (b) vary with the 
amount of the dealers’ sales (other than in connection with volume purchases 
by investors) ; 

(2) if a statement that such discounts are alike to all dealers is not in- 
cluded in the prospectuses revised after January 1, 1953; 

(3) if special bonuses or concessions, whether in cash or merchandise, 
special advertising or displays, are offered to dealers and brokers, which are 
not available alike to all brokers or dealers without respect to their sales; 

(4) if any representative of any wholesaler or distributor out of his com- 
mission or compensation pays any extra concession to any dealer or salesman 
in addition to the concession listed in the dealer's contract. 


6. DISCLOSURE OF PORTFOLIO CHARGES. 


No investment company, its manager or distributer shall inform any dealer 
or broker not concerned in the execution of the transaction, either orally or in 
writing, of any proposed changes or changes in process in the portfolio. This rule 
shall not prevent the publication of a list. of portfolio securities or a statement of 


changes in the portfolio in (1) a prospectus or (2) reports of any kind based 
upon regularly established fiscal periods of not less than three months’ duration. 


7. FINANCIAL REPORTS TO THE PUBLIC. 
Cost of increases in authorized Capital Stock, stock split-ups, 
dénds, which should include legal and accounting expenses, stock 


er stock divi- 
certificates, 


printing, postage, issue tax, transfer agent’s fees, etc., in connection therewith, 
shall be listed in the Expense Account in financial reports to the public, either 
as a separate item or by way of a footnote. 
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As We See It 


has learned by experience to expect somewhat the type 
of oratory that characterizes party conventions. 


No Excuse 


But none of this, nor all of it, seems to us to excuse 
a man of the stature commonly attributed to Mr. Steven- 
son for such tactics as he indulged in last week. ‘I hope,” 
he says, “that I have misread the signs of the revival of 
the discredited ‘dollar diplomacy.’ I hope we are forging 
no silver chains.”’ And this in reference, apparently, to 
the firmer attitude that the Administration is taking 
toward European peoples who have been receiving (and 
in a sense demanding) incredibly enormous gifts from this 
country—receiving and demanding at the same time—that 
they go blithely on their way without regard to conditions 
under which we have undertaken to share our wealth with 
them. And the Administration is demanding not that they 
cease to finance their socialism with our benefactions or 
that they do anything else that would impose our beliefs 
or our will upon them, but merely that they show in their 
own way more effective interest in their own safety 
against an enemy which Democrats as well as Republieans 
regard as a threat to us all! 


The titular leader of a great party stoops to pin the 
label of “dollar diplomacy” upon this-attitude, and to talk 
in Bryan-like oratory of “silver chains!” We, for our part, 
find it difficult to believe that the gentleman knows so 
little of our diplomatic history! 


Mr. Stevenson always finds it impossible to resist a 
quip. Says he: “We have heard much about the ‘psycholog- 
ical’ offensive; but we will frighten no Russians by threat- 
ening our Allies.” At another point, the speaker says “let: 
us never be content merely to oppose; let us always pro- 
pose something better.” This seems to us to be a goed time 
te come up with something better, and merely to suggest 
as Mr. Stevenson seems to do that the Administration 
revert to the policies of the Truman Administration does 
not qualify! 

The Facts? 

* Now what are the facts? What is the new. Adminis- 
tration actually trying to do in our foreign relations? James 
Réston, who apparently has the best of information from 
official sources, described the general foreign policy of 
the Eisenhower Administration in last Sunday’s New York 
“Times” as follows: 


“In foreign policy the President has set out to do these 
things: 


“(1) End not only the Korean war but the Indo-China 
war. 


“(2) Replace the large United States and French 
ground forces in Asia with South Korean, Vietnamese, and 
Chinese Nationalist armies, so that the United States and 
French forces can gradually be withdrawn into a ‘mobile 
reserve.’ 

(3) Get that mobile reserve into position to counter- 
balance the Soviet Army instead of having it tied down 
on the continent of Asia fighting the Communist satellites. 


“(4) Take a stronger and more independent line with 


both the Allies and the Communists, denying to the Allies . 


and denying to the Communists any assurance that they 
will be able to retain the vast spheres of influence they 
have built in East Asia and East Europe. 5 40: *: 


_ “What is the estimate of the world situation on which 
President Eisenhower is basing his policy? Is he merely 


engaged in a war of nerves against the Communists, or ‘is _ 


there something more behind the recent moves in the Far 
East? What are the chances, in the present threatening 
world situation, of reconciling his ‘bold new foreign policy’ 
with his much freer domestie policy? And how is the 
President directing the whole operation? 

“The estimate of the world situation here now is as 
follows: The Soviet menace is as ominous as it has been 
at any time since the outbreak of the Korean war. The 
Communist build-up in North Korea is large. Soviet pres- 
sure on West Germany, and particularly on Berlin, is 
mounting, and the Kremlin’s anti-American 
campaign and its efforts to split the Allies are as 
as at any time since the end of the war. 













“Not is the situation disturbing in East~- Asia’ 
: and in East rmany, but the chances of success in the 
“current to:end the Iranian crisis are put ‘at. 
jo > about: ‘one against. Meanwhilé thé” Soviet ‘anti-Se- 


propaganda . 
virulent 
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mitic campaign is winning support not only in Eastern and 
Central Europe, but in the Arab states which are still at 
logger-heads with Israel. 


“Confronted by this threatening situation, the Ad- 
ministration feels that the military forces of the Allies are 


out of position, and that the relations among the Allies are 
out of balance. 


“As this Administration sees it, the Allies have been 
mousetrapped into three proxy wars, which are diverting 
most of cur military strength and leaving the Soviet Army 
free to act as the ‘mobile reserve’ of Communist strategy. 
Moreover, the feeling here is that the British and French 
have in the past managed to veto all United States plans 
to break out of this position. 


“President Eisenhower is determined to change this 
and has already started doing so. He will consult the Allies 
ahead of any important moves, but he will not wait for 
their approval. For his judgment is that he cannot defend 
the security of this country or of theirs without bold ac- 
tion, and that he cannot restore the balance of power in 
the world until Free Asia is able to defend itself, and the 
bulk of the United States and French troops are ‘disen- 
gaged’ from the Asiatic mainland.” 


Now, of course, we are not in a position to assert with- 
out qualification that this is the general line of policy 
which the new Administration has set for itself: This inter- 
pretation of what the President and the Secretary of State 
have said, and of what the Administration has done and is 
doing seems to us, however, to be consistent with the facts. 
If this or something closely similar to it is the official plan 
and program, how silly Mr. Stevenson seems by. contrast! 

It is obvious that in other respects the defeated Demo- 
cratie candidate is now prepared to “play politics” in a 
way that he once seemed to scorn. He. is laying the-ground 
for attack in the agricultural sector; he begins to talk 
about businessmen in government; and he seems to es- 
pouse much of the rest of the demagoguery now beginning 
to bud if not to blossom. If he now goes no further the rea- 
son appears to be that the situation has not yet developed 


fully enough for him to be effective. 
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The New Agricultural Policy 


agriculture depends in part on the 
willingness of other economic 
groups to adopt policies that per- 
mit flexible and dynamic adjust- 
ments. 


Development of Markets 


Our agricultural policy will em- 
phasize the further development 
of both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets for farm products. We will 
seek ways and means of improv- 
ing the operation of free markets. 
We envision increased efficiency 
in marketing and distribution as 
well as in production, more com- 
plete crop and market reports, 
improved grading and inspection 
services, and an expanded educa- 
tional program for better human 
nutrition. In these ways, as in 
others, we can serve the best in- 
terests of consumers as well as 
farmers. ; < 

Inefficiency should not be sub- 
sidized in agriculture or any other 
segment of our economy. Relief 
programs should be operated as 
such—not as an aid to the entire 
agricultural industry. Emergency 
programs should be terminated as 
soon as the emergency is over. 

No agricultural program should 
be manipulated to serve partisan 
political purposes. F 

In view of these facts, it seems 
important that a very thorough 
study, analysis, and evaluation 
should be made of every public 
agricultural program now in oper- 
ation to ascertain if it is actually 
needed, and, if needed, whether 
it can be reduced, combined, de- 
cen , coordinated, or other- 


. wise improved in the interest of 


agricultural and national welfare. 


’ Facts developed from such studies 


should be placed before 


re Congress 
—the policy-making bodv of our 
‘Government—for~a 


sme, SS > 5 
The Department of Agriculture, 
and difftse 


uséful inform ation ter 


agricultural subjects,” is a great 
and valuable institution. This 
Department, employing highly 
trained scientists and other de- 
voted public servants, in its re- 
sponsibility to carry out the pol- 
icies established by Congress, 
should improve its organization 
in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples of public administration 
and practice, strict efficiency and 
economy. In the various States 
there are Land-Grant colleges 
with their experiment stations 
and extension services as well as 
the State departments of Agricul- 
ture, each having its appropriate 
area of service. Each of the serv- 
ices for agriculture, now provided 
by the Government, should be re- 
examined to determine first 
whether it can better be met pub- 
liely or privately. 


If the service appears to be a 
public responsibility, then it 
should be determined whether or 
not, the objectives can better be 
accomplished through local or 
State agencies. or through Fed- 
eral-State cooperation, or through 
Federal agencies. 


In the administration of this 
Department, the guiding purpose 
will be to strengthen the individ- 
ual integrity, freedom,. and the 
very moral fiber of each. eitizen. 
We must establish a climate which 
will further promote, cultivate, 
and release the great reservoir of 
dynamic latent energy of every 
individual in this great nation. As 
Secretary, I will seek the best 
possible advice from members of 
the Congress and the entire agri- 
cultural industry through confer- 
enee with farm organization lead- 
ers, advisory committees, and in- 
‘ proposed” policies and programs. 


_. Thursday, February 19, 1953 





Alexander Morse With 
Model, Roland, Stone 


Model, Roland & Stone, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Alexander 
R. Morse is now associated with 
the firm in its research depart- 
ment. Mr. Morse was formerly 
manager of the investment re- 
search department of Gruntal & 
Co 


With Marache, Dofflemyre 


(Special to Tue Fiwanciat CHLonicte) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Balie 
P. Legare has become afliliatec 
with Marache, Dofflemyre & Co., 
634 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 


With Walston Co. 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat Cunonicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Paul L. 
Farnsworth has been added to the 
staff of Walston & Co., 550 South 
Spring Street. 


With Bailey & Davidson 
(Special to Tue Financiat Curonim.r) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Robert T. Bonnel and LeVerne 
A. Swisher have become aifiliated 
with Bailey & Davidson, 115 San- 
some Street. Mr. Swisher was 
formerly with Davies & Co. 


Two With Davies Co. 
(Special to Tue Priv ancrar Curon mCLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calit.— 
Richard T. Matsumoto and Clark 
B. Stroud have become connected 
with Daviés & Co.; 425 Mont-* 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Steck Exchanges. 


Two With Hooker & Fay 


(Special te Tue Francia, Cunonicie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Gino Bernardi and Frederick 8S. 
Weaver have becomc associated 
with Hooker & Fay, 340 Pine 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco. Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Weaver was form- 
erly associated with Davies & Co. 
as manager of their Santa Cruz 
office. 


With Mutual Fund Assoc. 


(Specicel to Tue FINaNnciaAt CiRONIcLe) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Ephraim T. Duvall has joined the 
staff of Mutual Fund Associates, 
127 Montgomery Street. 


W. H. Sullivan Sons Open 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat CHxONntcLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Walter H. Sullivan & Sons are 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 155 Montgomery 
Street. Partners are Walter H. 
Sullivan, Thomas A. Sullivan, and 
Walter H. Sullivan, Jr. 


Daniel Rice Adds 

(Special to Tue Frvancrat CH: ontcie) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Walter W. 
Clausen has been added to the 
staff of Daniel F. Rice and Com- 
pany, 141 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


With Founders Mutual 
(Special to Tue Prwanciat Cuiowicre) 
DENVER, Colo. — Fred A. 


Nesbit is now connected with 


Founders Mutual Depositor Corp., 
First National Bank Building. 


Joins Francis I. du Pont 

(Special to Tue Freancrst CHroNicie) 

CHICAGO, Itt—Tom M. Plank 
has become associated with Fran+ 
cis I. du Pont & Co., 208 South 
formerly with Merrill Lynch, 
Pieree, Fenner & Beane in Chis 
cago and on the Coast. : 
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The Outlook for Natural Gas 


figures bear no relation at all to 
the ultimate reserves which are 
many times greater than the 
proved amounts. In the case of 
natural gas reserves, prominent 
geologists consider that the supply 
will extend well beyond the pres- 
ent century. Some? have esti- 
high as 500 trillion cubic feet, an 
estimate they consider conserva- 
tive. 

For years, all predictions of oil 
reserves have been low and it is 
quite likely that predictions of fu- 
ture natural gas reserves will also 
be low. It is also significant that 
in recent years natural gas have 
been discovered at a much faster 
rate than petroleum and natural 
gas liquids. Geologists tell us that 
if this trend continues to 1960, 
our cumulative discoveries of nat- 
wral gas on a thermal basis will 
be 55% of the total liquid and 
gaseous hydrocarbon discoveries 
as compared to 30% in 1950. 

Only about 2% of the million 
square miles of land area over- 
lying our sedimentary formations 
has been thoroughly explored by 
the drill. Given the incentive, I 
believe the successful search for 
oil and gas will continue unabated 
with the chances of finding more 
and more gas reserves greatly in- 
«creased since geologists now know 
that the probability of discovering 
gas rather than oil increases with 
the depth of the well. And wells 
are being drilled deeper and 
deeper into Mother Earth. 


Atid to digress for a moment, 
Dr, Egioff also believes that re- 
search on more economical pro- 
eduction of gas from solid fuels is 
sufficiently promising to warrant 
tddonistion so that the gas in- 
‘dustry can meet any crisis that 
may arise in the distant future. 
As far as I am concerned, this ap- 
‘plies fully to the gas pipeline por- 
‘tion of the gas industry. The pipe- 
line system of my company, for 
‘instance, traverses the heart of 
the coal producing areas of the 
Appalachians. 


Natural Gas Markets 


Now as to markets for natural 
‘gas. This perhaps belongs more 
wroperly on Mr. Oats’ side of the 
fence in today’s discussion. Cer- 
‘tainly market expansion will de- 
‘pend to some extent on the ag- 
‘gressiveness and foresightedness 
of the distributing utilities. How- 
ever, we are all familiar with the 
great growth in gas sales during 
recent years, both from expanded 
‘existing markets and the opening 
«of new market areas by pipeline 
«extension. Just in one field alone, 
‘that of house heating, I might note 
‘that the number of homes using 
:gas for heating more than doubled 
in the last decade. 

All of the country, except the 
Pacific Northwest and Maine (and 
my company hopes to do some- 
‘thing about Maine) now has nat- 
wral gas available, but not in the 
‘quantities needed. The gas plan- 
ning division of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense re- 
«ently issued a year-end report 
‘predicting that the total peak-day 
requirements of gas utility cus- 
‘tomers will be 50% higher in the 
winter of 1955-56 than during the 
1951-52 winter. 


The market potential is obvious. 
‘The gas supply is available. So, 
siven intelligent governmental 
regulation that will make possible 
‘the continued attraction of money 
for, expansion, I foresee a further 
broadening of the gas market and 
@n increase in the ratio of the 
nation’s energy supply provided 
by natural gas. 

However, even though I fore- 
see this greater physical volume 
of gas going to market, I believe 
that the money return will not 
increase in the same proportion 


2 Including L. F. Terry. 








because of higher prices that have 
been established. We all know 
that the field price of natural gas 
has risen. This, coupled with vari- 
ous other restrictive factors, has 
reduced the competitive price 
position of natural gas when it is 
brought far from its point of ori- 
gin to the marginal markets along 
the eastern seacoast. 

Natural gas in these marginal 
markets, such as Boston, Bridge- 
port and Providence, for example, 
now is a premium fuel when com- 
pared with fuel oil because oil can 
be sold at a lower cost per mil- 
lion BTU’s at the big eastern sea- 
ports than can gas. 

But in the inland markets nat- 
ural gas has a distinct advantage 
pricewise because of the big labor 
content of the back haul for 
either oil or coal from the seaports 
to the inland market. The field 
price of oil has also been rising, 
as has the price of coal, and I be- 
lieve the ability of natural gas 
to compete in these marginal 
markets will improve. I look for 
more and more people, those near 
the big ports as well as the in- 
landers, to turn to what we con- 
sider the best fuel on earth. 


Our position is that the more 
natural gas we bring into those 
areas that can use it, the more the 
use of natural gas will be accel- 
erated. We have the advantage of 
an ressive industry, of a con- 
stantly flowing supply, and of a 
clean, convenient, high quality 
fuel. We expect those advantages 
to substantially increase the use 


of natural gas until such time as 


the fuel economy of this nation 
is in balance. If something then 
upsets that balance, we will start 
all over again. 


My comments so far have been 
rather rosy, I must admit, and also 
of necessity, rather broad. But, as 
does every other industry, the 
natural gas transmission industry 
also has problems. Senior money 
costs and the lack of a realistic 
understanding of what it takes to 
attract equity as well as senior 
capital are the primary difficul- 
ties we face. 


Regulatory Practices 


Constant upward pressure on 
money rates will require very 
careful and alert governmental 
regulatory practices to make pos- 
sible the attraction of the neces- 
sary funds for further growth. It 
is imperative for the Federal 
Power Commission to realize that 
if more customers are to be satis- 
fied—that if the natural gas pipe- 
lines are not to be chopped off at 
their present state of growth— 
then the transmission industry 
must have enough margin to at- 
tract the necessary capital to fi- 
nance the expansion so obviously 
demanded by unsatisfied markets 
pleading for more natural gas. 

The key to the future of the 
natural gas industry, the question 
of whether natural gas is to be 
had in abundance or in scarcity in 
the non-producing areas of the 
nation, lies within the ability of 
the Federal Power Commission to 
understand these simple economic 
facts of life. 


The rising cost of senior money, 
together with the need for addi- 


tional equity capital, certainly 
poses the need for an intelligent 
understanding of what it takes to 
attract such capital. 
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The cost of senior money will be 
influenced, not only by the deci- 
sions taken by the new Washing- 
ton Administration with respect to 
government refunding, but also by 
the money market's appraisal of 
the adequacy of earning power of 
such companies as ours. And such 
earning power will be appraised, 
not only with respect to near 
term prospects, but also for 20 
years or more down the road, 


The cost of equity capital will 
undoubtedly be influenced by 
regulatory decisions to an even 
greater extent, perhaps, than in 
the case of senior money. All oi 
this certainly argues for a fair and 
extremely realistic approach to 
the financial necessities of the 
transmission industry. Problems 
lying outside of governmental 
control can be adequately handled 
by the industry itself. 


So far I have been looking 
rather generally into the future. 
But as to the near-term position, 
I think that, comparatively speak- 
ing, 1953 will be a rather slow 
year for gas pipeline construction. 
There are a number of reasons for 
this attitude. First, the adminis- 
trative confusion that accompa- 
nies any new Washington Admin- 
istration is bound to have a slow- 
ing effect generally. Then there 
is the problem of stabilizing the 
rules and procedures within the 
administration of the Natural Gas 
Act itself. These are the rules and 
precedures under which every 
company subject to the act must 
live. The settling down will take 
some time. The formulation of 
plans by companies during a pe- 
riod of uncertainty will probably 
be slow and careful. In addition, 
there will also probably be a cer- 
tain amount of government: re- 
funding, which of course affects 
senior money rates, and until that 
is accomplished, we will not know 


what interest rates to anticipate. 
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I expect 1953 to be taken up 
with these basic problems, the so— 
lution of which will lay the pred- 
icate for another era of expan— 
sion of the natural gas transmis— 
sion industry. I predict that any 


lag experienced this year will be 
more than made up by 1954-55, 
and the sails will catch the wind 
from there. 


Summing up, the natural gas in— 
dustry has the gas reserves, @ 
ready market, and the will and 
know how to bring the two te- 
gether. Given a favorable regula— 
tory atmosphere under which the 
capital to accomplish the job cam 
be had, the outlook for unlimited 


expansion of the natural gas in- 
dustry is excellent. And I might 
add that my faith in the innate 
common sense of man, evem 
though he dwells on the banks of 
the Potomac, is unshaken. 


Joins Noble, Tulk 
(Special to Tue Financial CHronicim> 
LOS ANGELES, Calif —Edward 
J. Mawood has joined the staff 
of Noble, Tulk & Co., 618 South 
Spring Street, members of) the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask Adds 
(Special to Tag Financrat Cunoniciz) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Robert K. 
Massey is now affiliated ‘with 
Spencer Trask & Co., 340 Maim 
Street. fray! 


With Watling, Lerchen’ 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) — 
DETROIT, Mich.—Arnold & 
Kriegsmann is now with Watling, 
Lerchen & Co., Ford Buildihg, 
members of the New York and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges. 
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Continued from first page 


A Free World Can't Trade 
On a One-Way Street 


only to New York in the dollar 
value of goods handled. 


We face the prospect of a great 
northern seacoast and deep-draft 
ecean shipping in the industrial 
and agricultural heart of America. 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Duluth and other port cities 
of our vast inland sea will take 
their place with such great trad- 
ing names as Hong Kong, Buenos 
Aires, Capetown or Suez. 


That is no idle dream. That is 
what I confidently believe the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will mean to 
us, even if Canada is forced to 
go ahead on it without our long- 
awaited cooperation. I hope that 
this farsighted action of our 
neighbors to the North will shake 
us out of our lethargy and per- 
suade us to pull our full weight 
in this mutually advantageous 
project. 


It is not hard to imagine how 
St. Lawrence trade might enrich 
and diversify our midwestern 
economy. Certainly it would color 
the whole fabric of our life, and 
bring us closer in understanding 
to our friends throughout the 
world. 


This discussion comes at a time, 
moreover, when the fate of West- 
ern Civilization has passed into 
the hands of a new American Ad- 
ministration. Too many of us — 
businessmen and others — have 
been talking about what we ex- 
pect that Administration to do for 
us. 

I believe we should all instead 
be thinking of how we can help 
our government do its tremendous 
job. 

As a businessman, I am natur- 
ally concerned with the foreign 
and domestic economic policies 
which affect my business. I want 
to do those things which will en- 
able our company to be successful 
and, at the same time, serve this 
nation’s best long-term interests. 

I believe all of us, whether in 
industry, labor, agriculture or 
government, must view national 
policies in view of the over-rid- 
ing fact of our life today—our 
total ideological struggle against 
aggressive communism. 

In our every action, this must 
be the deciding factor: Does it 
help us and the free world grow 
in strength and unity? Or does it 
help Stalin in his drive to divide 
and destroy the free world? 

Specifically, I believe we must 
carefully weigh all of the many 
domestic and foreign actions of 
this country which affect the eco- 
nomic, and hence the political and 
military, strength of our allies. 

It seems to me that our broad 
economic interests can be put 
something like this: Our first con- 
cern must be to maintain a high 
level of production and employ- 
ment in a solvent and expanding 
American economy. Next, from 
that sound economic base, we 
must work aggressively to 
strengthen the free-world front 
against Communist aggression. 


Should Expand World Trade 


Both these efforts can be served 
importantly, I think, through the 
expansion of world trade. 

Let me make myself clear. No- 
body is more anxious than I am 
to sell cars, expand markets, and 
satisfy the needs of consumers for 
better transportation at lower 
costs. But I have not come here to 
talk about foreign trade from the 
viewpoint of an automobile manu- 
facturer eager to expand his mar- 
kets. The question is far larger 
than the short-term interests of 
the Ford Motor Company, or the 
automobile industry. It is a prob- 
lem common to all of us as Amer- 


icans. It is the problem of how 
to provide an economic founda- 
tion for a healthy free world— 
how to achieve strength and se- 
curity for our nation now and in 
the future. 

If we don’t get the right answers 
to that one, questions of car mar- 
kets or cheese markets, or any 
other markets won't be very im- 
portant. 

The heart of this whole matter, 
as I see it, is that if the United 
States does not supply markets for 
the nations of the world which are 
not yet caught in the spider’s web 
of Soviet Russia, those nations 
cannot exist as free nations and 
will sooner or later—and maybe 
not so very much later—be drawn 
into the web, one way or another. 
Russia’s price will be heavy—and 
very, very hard on us. 

Ever since 1946 or 1947, when 
our country awakened to the de- 
signs of Soviet Russia, We have 
tried to unite and strengthen the 
free world, and to prevent further 
communist inroads upon it. At the 
same time—perhaps half by acci- 
dent and half on purpose — we 
have persuaded the free nations 
largely to abandon long-estab- 
lished and vital trade patterns 
with the Soviet orbit and seek 
new patterns in the West. 

In this constricted economic 
pond of the free world, the United 
States moves like a gaint whale. 
With each lazy swish of his tail, 
the smaller fish swim for their 
lives. And if the whale begins to 
thrash about in earnest, his neigh- 
bors are in danger of being flung 
—not just up the creek, but com- 
pletely out of the creek. 

In 1949, you remember, we had 
a mild business recession—a mild 
swish of the whale’s tail, so to 
speak. In the latter half of that 
year, our gross national product 
fell 3.4% below the level of a year 
earlier. We called it merely a re- 
adjustment. I wonder what our 
foreign friends called it. Because, 
in this period of “mild adjust- 
ment” in the U. S., merchandise 
imports from the Marshall Plan 
countries fell almost 22%. Britain 
dropped about 21%; Italy, 27%. 
The shock was felt all over the 
world. Chile’s sales to us fell 36%; 
Australia’s, 44%. 

Sharp fluctuations in our pur- 
chases of raw materials also play 
havoc with countries which de- 
pend heavily on their exports to 
us. 

It should not be hard, therefore, 
to understand the fear we arouse 
in those who have become so de- 
pendent upon us—or so vulner- 
able to us. 


U. S. Should Be Leader in 
Expanding Free Markets 

Clearly, if we want our friends 
to throw in their economic lot 
with us, abandon their historic 
markets, and break down their 
protective trade barriers, we must 
assure them that the United States 
will be a responsible and reliable 
leader. We must above all assure 
them that, once having cast in 
their lot with us, they will not 
find us returning a year, two 
years or ten years hence to eco- 
nomic isolationism. 

Stalin doesn’t thing we can 
maintain a_ stable free-world 
economy. At the Congress of the 
Communist Party in Moscow last 
fall, he predicted that, in time, the 
free nations of the world will de- 
stroy each other through what he 
called “inevitable” capitalistic de- 
pressions and a naked struggle for 
markets and economic existence. 


There is just a small grain of 
truth in what he says. It might 
happen that way if this nation 
fails in its responsibilities of 
leadership. 
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That is why in this hour of 
history the eyes of friend and foe 
will be turned upon the new Ad- 
ministration to see whether it will 
provide the kind of leadership so 
desperately needed. 

What our foreign friends want 
and need today is not American 
pabulum spoon-fed from a silver 
platter. They want consistent, re- 
sponsible American leadership 
doing the things which will help 
them to solve their problems by 
their own efforts. 

Fortunately the new Adminis- 
tration comes to power at a time 
when the climate of opinion both 
at home and abroad is ripe for an 
overhauling of our whole outlook 
on foreign economic policy. From 
both the old and new worlds we 
hear in mounting volume the cry: 
Trade, Not Aid. These people want 
to buy from us. They want to sell 
to us. But they don’t want to be 
bought and sold by us. 


Most of us will pretty gener- 
ally agree that economic aid was 
clearly necessary in the years im- 
mediately following World War II. 

The war damaged much of the 
industrial plant of Western Europe 
and wrecked the established fabric 
of trade. Great Britain alone lost 
a quarter of her national wealth. 
Yet, during the war, Europe’s 
population continued to increase 
and by 1945 there were millions 
of new mouths to feed. 


As a result, must countries were 
not able to feed, clothe and house 
their people decently, and West- 
ern Europe became ripe for com- 
munist infiltration. We rushed into 
the breach with billions of dollars 
of relief aid which eased suffering 
but brought no basic improve- 
ments. 


The four-year Marshall Plan, 
begun in 1948, aimed in a more 
basic way at restoring Europe’s 
productive power. It produced 
really important results. Under 
its powerful prod, Western Euro- 
pean industrial production rose 
45% between 1947 and 1950, and 
today is about 50% higher than 
in 1938. 


What we have done in these 
efforts is, in effect, to make up 
the difference between what our 
friends must buy in order to keep 
going and what they could pay for 
by sales of their own products. 
The bill presented to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer for closing this “dol- 
lar gap,” for Western Europe 
alone, amounted to $16 billion 
from the start of 1948 through 
mid-1952. 


Since Korea, military aid ship- 
ments have made up an increas- 
ingly large portion of our foreign 
aid. Most of us agree that such 
aid is necessary until our allies 
are able to support their own mil- 
itary efforts adequately. We get 
a very high return in military 
security from these foreign aid 
dollars, because they make pos- 
sible a great strengthening of the 
free world’s effective military 
forces. 


Anxious to End Large-Scale 
Economic Aid 


Our concern for the well-being 
of our friends continues as strong 
as ever, but we are anxious to 
see an end to large-scale economic 
aid. Aside from our desire to get 
rid of the tax burden that this eco- 
nomic aid involves, many Ameri- 
cans and Europeans now believe 
that this kind of aid can no longer 
contribute effectively to economic 
recovery in the free world. 

It would be simple for us to 
resolve this portion of the dollar 
gap. We could just let our ex- 
ports sink to the level of imports. 
But that would scuttle the Euro- 
pean defense effort and strike a 
blow at the whole free world 
economy. Furthermore, that so- 
lution would certainly not be in 
the interests of our own economy. 

For, as our defense production 
falls off, we must find markets 
for our added productive power. 
One potential source is the expan- 
sion of world trade to higher 
levels. But, in order for others 


to buy from us, they must be able 


to sell to us. Unless, that is, we 
would rather subsidize our ex- 
ports by bigger and better give- 
away programs. That's just an- 
other way of saying that the free 
world can’t trade on a one-way 
street. 

There is only one really satis- 
factory answer to the dollar gap 
at the high level of trade whicn 
the free world needs. The closing 
of the gap and higher trade can 
only come about if the United 
States increases its imports at a 
far higher rate than its exports. 

Americans have a fondness for 
goals. In industry, we like noth- 
ing better than to set a production 
or sales goal and then go out and 
surpass it. I see no harm in sug- 
gesting that we set as our first 
goal in the drive for an expanded 
trade an expenditure of 2% more 
of our national income—two cents 
out of every dollar—in buying 
goods and services from abroad. 

We would just about make it 
if we could achieve the same 5% 
ratio of imports to national income 
which we had back in 1929—a 
ratio much lower than in most 
countries. It would mean another 
$5 to $6 billion a year to our 
friends. 

What stands between us and 
that goal, and what can we do 
about it? 

There are a great many things 
that Europe herself can and 
should do to solve her own prob- 
lems and contribute to solving this 
problem of expansion of world 
trade. 


What Eurepe Should Do 


Increased emphasis on produc- 
tivity, on incentives for domestic 
and foreign investments, on com- 
petition and elimination of re- 
strictive. marketing practices, on 
sound financial and budgetary 
practices on reduction of Europe’s 
own trade barriers— all of these 
are required in Europe if a cure 
is to be found. And it certainly 
would. help a lot if private en- 
terprise were given an opportun- 
ity to do many of those things 
which state planning in Europe 
has thus far tailed to-accomplish. 

But.there-are some things that 
we-ourselves can do, and by doing 
them we can hope to exert much 
stronger influence on our friends 
to do something about their own 
restrictions. 

We are in a very odd position. 
While we have helped build up 
the production of our allies and 
former enemies so that they can 
stand on their own feet in com- 
petitive world trade, we have at 
the same time maintained trade 
barriers which make it harder for 
them to sell to us—their biggest 
potential customer. 

Take the case of Japan—a fore- 
most bulwark against communism 
in the Far East. Japan must trade 
in order to live. We have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year to keep Japan alive and to 
rebuild her economic strength. 
Japan in return has cut off most 
of her once-rich trade with China, 
though it means paying much 
higher prices for raw materials 
and losing an important market. 

If Japan is to stay in the free 
world column, she must expand 
her trade with the free world or 
go on being subsidized by the 
American taxpayer. The only 
other way she can live is to tie 
- her economy with the Soviet 

oc. 


Yet increasingly severe restric- 
tions have cramped Japan’s trade 
with the free world. Recently 
British Commonwealth areas, 
partly because of their difficulties 
in trading with us, have sharply 
curtailed Japanese imports in or- 
der to conserve their foreign ex- 
change. At the same time, our 
own Tariff Commission is being 
flooded with requests to keep out 
such imports. 

Among Stalin’s predictions was 
the very grim one that the free 
world could not absorb the export 
capacities of Germany and Japan: 
It is up to us to prove him as 
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wrong in this as in his other pre- 
dictions. 


Create an Atmosphere to Help 
Europe Solve Its Own Preblems 

We have no desire to run the 
business of other countries for 
them or to try solving all their 
problems, but we can at least cre- 
ate an economic atmosphere which 
will help them to soive their own 
problems. 

As a first step, I believe that 
this country can and should step 
forth boldly and lead the free 
world toward freer trade. 

An effective attack by this 
country on the dollar gap must 
be spearheaded, I think, by: a 
really honest and earnest effort 
to lower our own tariffs and elim- 
inate the deadlier forms of trade 
restrictions which we employ. 

Such actions on our part would 
be intensely encovraging to our 
foreign friends. We weuld greatly 
strengthen our position in urging 
them to abandon their own re- 
strictive practices and take the 
hard measures which must pre- 
cede a rich flow of trade in the 
free world. 

I want to make myself perfectly 
clear on one point. I am not urging 
a course of action which I feel 
would benefit others at our ex- 
pense. On the contrary, that’s 
just what I'd like to see us get 
away from. I am convinced that 
a considerable growth in our for- 
eign trade—imports as well as ex- 
ports—would be a continuing shot 
in the arm to our whole economy. 


Could Absorb $5 to $6 Billion 
More Imports 

I believe that we could easily 
absorb another $5 or $6 billion 
worth of goods from abroad each 
year, and that if we were able ‘to 
do that, business would benefit, 
labor wovld benefit. agriculture 
would benefit, and the consumer 
—that means all of us—would 
benefit very materially. 

I don’t believe that United 
States industry as a whole need 
fear either the dropping of tariff 
barriers or the increase of pro- 
duction and competition among 
our friends abroad. 

When we consider the tremen- 
dous power and productivity of 
our system, the great edge we 
have on the rest of the world, it 
just isn’t sensible—and certainly 
it isn’t courageous—to shake with 
fear at the thought that we might 
run into a little competition. 

Right now, responsible Ameri- 
can industries are actually helping 
their foreign counterparts to im- 
prove their production and be- 
come more effective competitors. 

For example, the Ford Motor 
Company several years ago began 
importing and _ selling several 
thousand English-built Ford cars 
a year. While we naturally are 
concerned with making a profit 
on these cars—a rather small one, 
actually—we also feel that we are 
encouraging the English company 
and British industry generally to 
become more competitive and to 
earn some American dollars as 
well. 

What we're doing. in effect, is 
helping expand a market for for- 
eign-built cars, and teaching pos- 
sible future competitors how to 
sell the American market. 

That may sound strange on the 
surface, but it makes good busi- 


ness sense. Progressive industries 
know that one sure result of free 
trade with a prosperous free 
world is a greatly expanded mar- 
ket for the geods which American 
industry wants to sell. 

Now of course it follows that 
if trade is good for American in- 
dustry, it is also good for the 
American worker. There is a very 
intimate relationship between full 
trade and full employment. In the 
expansion of trade a few ineffi- 
cient organizations may suffer, 
but a great many efficient enter- 


Continued on page 48 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 























































































































Month Year 
{MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week Week Ago Agu —— > yee y~< 
Indicated steel operations «percent of capacity) -_._....._. Feb. 22 99.7 °99.7 99.7 101.0} BANK DBBITS—BOAR® OF GOVERNORS OF 
Equivalent to— THE PEPERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) Feb. 22 2,2,248,000 *2,248,000 2,248,000 2,098,000 Month of January (in thousands)_._..... §149,004000  _.._. $138,520,000 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbis. of BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
42 gallons each) Feb. 7 6,521,850 6,522,300 6.468,300 6,362,700 STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

Crude runs to stilils—daily average (bwls.)_....____.____.. Feb. 7 6,834,000 6,933,000 7,117,000 6,421,000 OF NEW YORK — As of nanaes 31: 

Gasoline output (bbis.) — Feb. 7 23,232,000 23,329,000 23,768,000 21,446,000 Imports bares $225,052,000 $232,145,000 $234,915,000 

‘Kerosene output ‘bils.)--__-___---- Feb. 7 2,684,000 2,952,000 3,080,000 2,632,000 | Exports 120,442,000 124,564,000 135,100,000 

Distillate fuel oil output (bbis.)--------_-_._________ Feb. 7 10,178,000 10,535,000 10,900,000 10,544,000 | Domestic shipments _ iz . ere 7543 000 8.112.000 7 590,000 

-Residual fue) oil output (bbis.).__..____..-___._._______. Feb. 7 8,808,000 8,831,000 9,350,000 8,907,000 | Domestic hous " " etry : - 
, A ’ < J . warehouse credit: TE yoer ee 57,512,000 56,269,000 44,509,800 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines- Dollar exchange _.. 42,558,000 38, 743,000 22,645,000 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at...._______. Feb. 7 152,493,000 149,443,000 140,741,000 147,941,000] Based on goods stored and | shipped "between —" ae 
Kerosene (bbis.) et__---___-_______--__.---___ Feb. 7 22,308,000 23,292,000 26,234,000 21,257,000 foreign countries 34,380,000 32,016,000 47,579,000 
ers re Pn 9 ny (bbls. ) “a meweetn enema mana ee- “. 7 78,152,000 82,148,000 94,323,000 aan. a hee Cf ee eer re. Ce eee ’ ——— 
Residu NEST tate SSeS eee See Te ev. 7 45,807,000 46,356,000 48,876,000 39,210,000 IIIT Titi scetnecris pnt nine mmeananodeeaneiaasied $487,487,000 $491,849,000 92,338,000 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: am a = 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) ~-.---_.__--~.- Feb. 7 690,744 697,616 688,232 733,919 | BUSINESS (FA ‘ 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars). Feb. . 671.765 666,479 578,418 686,397 INC ne ning Gyr 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERIN:. Manufacturing number —...-.- ll, J 130 131 143 
NEWS-RECORD: Wholesale number Pt a BS 66 45 
Total U. S. construction... ___ Feb, 12 $267,788,000 $288,505,000 $518,827,000 $233,505,000| Retail number ear 334 288 348 
EEE Sd) EES ELE OP Feb. 12 182,565,000 170,078,000 382,967,000 127,607,000 Construetion number _._...__ ss 18 16 68 
EE ee nes Peb. 12 $5,223,000 118,427,000 165 ,860,000 105,898,000 Conimercial service number _..._._.._ 39 43 50 
REG Sa: CE a Feb. 12 53,601,000 97,476,000 101,414,000 61,718,000 
EE Gictteetteditichinntntiatiniain, cinuthieduttenbbdinsinmemes ew. a2 $1,622,000 2U, 901,000 64,446,000 44,180,000 Total mumber . foe. ee om 647 583 671 
; Manufacturing lMiubilites _.. ...._. $9,107,000 $8,458,000 $8 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): - ' ° ¢ +458, ,365,000 

Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_______- gs Feb. 7 8,535,600 ° 8,875,000 9,600,000 10,585,000 bas ey ol — ----- 2,590,000 1,875,000 3,161,000 

Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)-..-....__-----.-__.---__. Feb. 7 652,000 628,000 667,000 YT) RP metres oe Bee get a pes A a 8,009,000 7,046,000 7,761,000 

ON RAN TSAR CEA BERNER a Feb. 7 118,100 110,700 110,800 147,000 ye mans Salo - nog Se --- eae ee 2,672,000 

hi serv 4. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERV? es oo ’ 6 <n 
SYSTEM—194;-49 AVERAGE = 100 --------------___. eb. 7 88 86 89 87 Wu Mebiiibe® 2505. il. 5) 2 $23,309,000 $23,400,000 $26,208,000 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: ” 
Electric output ‘in 000 kwh.)_ ‘in in baasiininticeciiials ~~. Feb. 14 8,147,461 8,129,038 8,121,357 7,439,767 | BUSINESS INC ORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN 4 UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
EE I EE | | 200 159 158 125 INC.—Moenth of November... 8,213 *6,741 6,913 
{RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

FE Es eee eee a a Feb. 10 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376c 4.131c | CASH DIVIDENDS — PUBLICLY REPORTED 

ON I I i wntbietenienalinatld Feb. 10 $55 26 $55.26 $55.26 $52.72 BY U. 8. CORPORATIONS — U. 8. DE- 

Ga Bee, Ge Ee CON ote dr enttitocncnccussiiid Feb. 10 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 PARTMENT OF COMMERCE — Month of 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): January (000's omifted)________-________. $548,000 $1,742,000 $506,000 

Electrolytic copper— , ; 

Domestic sefinery a ee aa eee, 24.200c 24.200c 24.200c 24.200¢ | COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 
IEG EOE, 8 ics entices miriam tin tanenitoie 50 r ay oo a a oan = ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 

en On ediennan eb. 21,500c 21.500c 21. c As of Jan. 31 (000’: eal Thea $504 

end a + | a tieererncaT ie Feb. 11 13.500c 13.500c 14.500c 19.800c 5 outeen) (000 $539,000 $480,000 

SE TIPE SSS FORGE ota Feb. 11 13.300c 13.300c 14.300c 18.800c | ,. . . 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at-.---.-.--...------------------ Feb. 11 11.500c 11.500¢ 13.000¢ oS bene pe She sp a Bg 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: ae November: 

U..8. Government Bonds_...._-.-....._.---------.--. Feb. 17 95.60 95.66 95.75 96.82 | All munufacturing (production workers)... 13,447,000 13,378,000 12,904,000 

Sverage OR ERA EON: DOETES | NEE TNT ER, 108.16 108,34 109,06 109.97 Durabl , 

"eb. 17 ‘ . 4.66 alte qeods -_..--...._..-_.___._._..... 7,709,000 7,583,000 7,314,000 
PES ea” > Salat tant uN Si AIT LN ET LER SAVER IS Sy 111.81 112.00 112.56 ll Nondurable goods 

OST RE LT LE OI I RT 110.34 110.52 111.25 112.93 goods ---------_--_-----.-.. 5,738,000 5,795,000 5,590,000 

ax PI Pen WRN VR Ee 2 ei Feb. 17 107.44 107.62 108.52 103.70 Employment Indexes (1947- 49 Avge.—100)— 

I a a a a al Feb. 17 103.47 103.80 103.97 103.97 All manufacturing —___. sdptpediibidipedituee 108.7 108.2 104.3 

2S ne Oh ee ERECT ~-. Feb. 17 106.04 106.21 106.39 106.39 Payroll Indexes (1947-49 - Average—100)— 

Peels SCs On es ns ob et ee orcs Feb. 17 107.62 107.98 108.88 109.60 All mantfacturinfg __- kOe 8 1 145.3 104.2 129.8 

Industrials Group-- ot Semper - b. 17 110.88 111.07 111.81 113.89 Estimated number of enptenens in manufac- 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: turing industries— 

U. S. Government Bonds_..._----~---------~------------ Peb. 17 2.81 2.81 2.80 2.72 All manufacturing _...---. 16,622,000 16,539,000 15,990,600 

Average corporate -..........--.--------------.-.---- ~-Feb. 17 3.27 3.26 re yh Seen eee. ae ee eee 9,507,000 9,368,000 8,976,000 

Asa --.----—_-------------_-- ------------------------+ Peb. 17 3.07 3.06 3. 2.92 Nondurable goods ¥ ah ai 7,115,000 7,171,000 6,914,000 

DD... cidicrmndinniileapidgnetiateeatindesdnhoagmemanatindbiaupees Feb. 17 3.15 3.14 3.10 3.02 pei! 

. iReweouy at aa Re oR a aa ot. 3-*4 | PACTORY ‘EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 

<< owe ee ee Oe ee 3 re nr rrr rr rrr eer errr a, ‘ ° Ve ° . ‘ ed ~ , 

ROR INOUD ..-.digiithnditemnstisidinn ey amen ininn ote Feb. 17 3.39 3.38 3.37 3.37 mee hen d bee 

Public Utilities Group.--—.----+----------------------—- Feb. 17 3.30 3.28 3.23 3.19 

Industrials Group - ---------------------—-- Feb. 17 3.12 3.11 3.07 — ay tard: ated g $72.36 *$70.78 40 

“une ) en ° e 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX___.___----_____.__--____. Feb, 17 410.4 404.7 405.2 438.3 Durable goods a Renata 78.61 *76.82 aa 
NATIT SSOCIATION: , ; ; 

He lade dn wre [26a e Te Pt Feb. 7 331,971 234,876 $295,157 239,542 we <<-eenaee 64.06 °*62.83 60:45 

Production (tons) Ser craps <A 238,012 240,713 $260,644 207,274 | Hours— _ 

Percentage ot activity a Penk > eae as Feb 7 44 ‘34 183 85 All manulacturing --<-----—- 41.8 41.2 41.2 

Unfilied orders (tons) at end of period__......._______. Feb. 7 545,961 455,086 +512,208 438,915 aw goeds ---.-___-__--__-_....__ 42.7 oe 422 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— ondurable goods -------------_-.___. 40.7 40.2 39.9 
SE ee Peb. 13 107.90 *107.99 108.63 113.02 Hourly earnings— 
“ , c Oe eR SE $1.731 *$1.718 $1.636 
eas Ae UeEORLISTS ON Bee S8OCK pirate gor —— ss % S 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: ondurabie g s a 1,574 1.563 1.515 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) — 
semiber faréeve.. - adh dan. 31 31,863 20,406 26,700 36,909 | PAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE 
umber of: shares. Jan. 31 936,826 841,854 758,703 1,104,620 INDEX — 1935-39 — 100 (COPYRIGHTED) 
ie meg ha Jan. 31 $40,936,217 $37,867,235 $33,201,396 $50,511,207 mas ages Nah en 
‘Number of orders--Customers’ total sales---—----_-J0"- 31 29,128 25,829 25,868 Oberle ieee ae 918 O15 "902 
Customers’ short sales____-- oe So em os Sie ta 90.887 | Men's apparel natanaed 105.3 105.3 106.8 
Customers’ other sales Jan. 31 816,983 710.123 734.213 875.269 Women's upparel ona - 9-9 on --- === 100.5 100.5 101.9 
Number of shares—Total sales—....----~_~ —— Jan. 31 4205 4.101 2'568 8.282 Infants’ and Children’s wear ap uatodiasibtilite 104.8 104.8 105.9 
i yan. 31 812.688 106,022 731,645 mn) tea - —=— 4 37S m02 
Dollar value ee Pa Pw Jan.31 $32,267,391 $28,710,584 $26,981,457 $37,700,924 Rayon and sitks NE il 90.3 90.4 91.0 
gS Pc Jan.31 219,620 195800 aa4eto 246,580) Botton wash goods ~-w22222wwa==a "98.0 195.0 "353 
a i teat eens SN erry 219,920 195,800 234,940 246,590 | . Domestics lite or 
<™ corm SS EE ea ‘ . 104.8 
Snener Fates — Jan, 31 350,340 334,050 241,260 446,650 Blankets and comiorters .....--_---_-._. 120.3 120.4 123.4 
ee ee ae Ww . 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK ae ote ane ads 
FOR ACOOU NT OF F MEMBERS ane ganegene Aprons and housedresses ai. 97.9 97.9 98.9 
Corsets and brassier ; ne $ 3 7 

Tota! Round-lot sales— Jan. 24 257,290 288,990 197,020 343,160 — ee Peneane- rd = eo 
nn Jan, 24 7,242,340 8,586,020 7,223,140 9,422,640 Underwear ae Ps 99.4 99.6 101.1 
Other sales —......----—--~-------- --- ---- -----..--- tu. 24 7,499,630 8,875,010 7,420,160 9,765,800 Shoes Tye ig 5 

Sueal e (oad 108.6 108.4 163 
2 ee - 
KOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- we mats sind ‘inn wes 
‘BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: Suderwear eee 110.0 3110.2 115 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which oe on om oo 941;480 982,270 Shirts and neckwear ye 102.4 102.4 102.4 
Potel.pussheses ---------------------------------a- = ey 4. ar Di 5,330 | Huts and eaps teint 100.2 100.2 100.3 
Short sales Jan, 24 135,230 161,470 105,060 195,330 | 
ee re er ae =o - 796.150 | Clothing, including overalls beialiatnesite 102.9 102.8 105.4 
RSE PR — Pir oe CTT, OI A Jan. 24 648,940 709,010 611,870 ,190 Sh 106 5 106.6 109.9 
EOE ae RI hay? ES Te ee eee ie ee Jan, 24 724,170 870,430 716,930 991,480 oad woe er Pee ee ee ee : . 
ther transactions initiated on the floor— nfants’ and children’s wear- 

“ con ies ccalage eEoar ts. in a et OR __Jan. 24 198,700 215,610 184,500 231,910 Sock — 102.9 102.9 102.9 
ii ten aR SS AO: SS LE ial ts tick Jan. 24 13,000 20,900 15,200 16,100 SESS 5°25 DE ERR ARE SE 9” 2) SE 103.0 103.0 162.9 
a al eae dacltinasbly quachteans bistiapeetndeoii Jan. 24 203,730 185,550 175,140 235,520 Shoes wide 109.8 109.8 112.2 

EN etait eel clita ninitinlpdanill Jan, 24 216,730 206,450 190,340 251,620 | Furniture pitas a8. saB0 108.4 
ther transactions initiated off the floor— Floor coverings ae 1184 118.0 120.0 

7 Total. "EY Lt ES 48 0 ES, Jan. 24 248,717 267.947 299,550 Onna: MS #65 See ces ee ct) oe 101.1 101.1 103.0 
OE a Se ory NS SS aire eee Jan. 24 60,640 44,020 28,420 55,510 Luggage - ere 100.8 100.8 101.9 
Ee i IE CL ee eT Jan. 24 279,087 346,110 268 843 414,361 Electrical household appliances oe ee 104.7 104.8 106.6 

ee eS a i A a et a Jan. 24 339.727 390,130 7,263 469,871 China aherqpemanaine 101.3 101.2 101.2 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— ' 

IE i cemcinatonitns neuhantinne cme tenimennas Jan. 24 1,164,237 1,296,377 1,228,546 1,€69,310 | INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION BOARD OF GOV- 
 _ nee Jen, 24 208 870 226,290 148 680 266 940 ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
EN EN ee ee kL 1,131,757 1,240,670 1,055,853 wr —g SYSTEM, 1925-39 — 100 — Month of Dec.: 
I ei icrrnethtvingthtatinirattatn aceaeeecbaventstsdee uss tp atilanitdidiid Jan. 24 1,340,627 1,467,060 1,204,533 1,7 71 Seasonally adjusted -— ......-....i..-s-- 235 *234 218 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF | Unadjusted Gishe ad 233 *235 227 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Commodity Group— . -_ NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
(PSN RRSP. he _— se —s | MIDLAND BANK, LTD.—Month of Jan... £29,808,000 £6,676,000 _£5,587,000 
Procemea ‘006s — -———--- ——-- = 2 oe 3 oe poo ‘aa “TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 
GN A AT RO ys te eet ' : RECT AND GUARANTE /UBIT 
_ an con:modities other than farm and foeds____.......- Feb. 16 112.8 112.8 112.8 } OF U. S. A.—Month of January: 
*Revised figure. ‘Includes 557,000 narrels of foreign crude runs. §Based on new annual capacitv of 117,547,470 tons | Net sales , : -=- : ~~~ 
as of Jan. 1, 1953 as against the Jan. 1, 1952 basis of 108,587,670 tons. {Ten days ended Dec. 31, 1952. Net purchases $24,581,000 $11,696,750 $22,115,500 
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A Free World Can’t Trade 
On a One-Way Street 


prises will grow and create new 
employment opportunities. 

By the same token the farmer, 
whese most important customer 
by far is the worker in the city, 
has a tremendous stake in the 
high levels of employment and 
the rising living standards which 
expanded trade will promote—not 
to mention his very direct interest 
im large-scale exports. 


Zhe Consumer Will Be Helped 


And what about the poor con- 
sumer? Is he getting a fair shake 
today? First he is hit in the 

k by taxes to support 

aid programs, which 

not be necessary if we ex- 
panded our trade. Then he goes 
@ut with that deflated pocketbook 
and has to pay higher prices for 
almost everything he buys, be- 
cause of direct tariffs or because 
m sheltered American industry is 
able to sell on a relatively non- 


~gompetitive basis. 


It just doesn’t make sense for 
you and me to subsidize ineffi- 
ciency in our economy. 

I would like to read to you the 
werds of one American indus- 
trialist who saw world trade not 
ms a peril but as a challenge and 
opportunity to all of us. This is 
m rather long quotation, but I 
want to read it all, because I like 
it and I hope you will, too. 

“Business thrives,’ I quote, “on 
gzompetition. Nobody does his best 
af he knows no one is competing 
with him. Comfortably tucked 
away behind a tariff wall which 
ghuts out all competition and 
gives industry an undue profit 
which it has not earned, the busi- 
mess of our country would grow 
soft and neglectful... . 

“We need competition § the 
world over to keep us on our 
tees and sharpen our wits. The 
keener the competition, the better 
it will be for us.... 

“Instead of building up barriers 
to hinder the free flow of world 
trade, we should be seeking to 
tear existing barriers down. 
People cannot keep on buying 
from us unless we buy from them, 
and unless international trade can 
go On, our business will stagnate 
here at home. 

_ “As for a tariff wall to shut out 

foreign goods, I feel certain we 
sould hold our own without any 
wall at all.... 

“Why not let those countries 
which can produce these things 
better than we, do so, while we 
turn our attention to the produc- 
tien of things in which we excel. 
That would provide work for 
everybody to do the world over, 
amd in the exchange of these 
products world trade would thrive, 
bringing busy times and pros- 
perity for us all.” 

Those words were spoken more 
than 20 years ago—by my grand- 
father in opposing the Smoot- 
Gawley tariff bill in 1930. 

If those words are still applic- 
able today—and I believe they 
are—so, to a very serious degree, 
is the menace of the Smoot- 
Gawley philosophy. 


“Give Our Friends a Fair Crack 

At the American Market” 

We businessmen constantly ap- 
glaud competition and private en- 
terprise, and damn socialism and 
planned economies. We accuse 
eur foreign neighbors of lacking 
the kind of spirit which has made 
American industry great. We im- 
plore them to follow our exam- 
@le and get off our backs. So I 
gust say, let's practice what we 

prea where it will do us and 


Let’s give our friends a fair 
crack at the American market. 

I suppose many of you are 
wondering how this tariff ques- 
tion affects the automobile indus- 
try. 

First let me tell you how Ford 
Motor Company became the first 
free trader in our industry — a 
fact of which we are pretty proud. 

In the early days, auiomobile 
dealers had their own private 
trading areas, so to speak—re- 
stricted areas in which no other 
dealer of the same make could do 
business. In other words, each 
dealer was “protected”—so much 
so that he could afford to take 
things easy if he wanted to. Com- 
petition between dealers of the 
same make was stifled, since an 
aggressive, successful dealer in 
one area could not move in on 
the complacent one in a neighbor- 
ing district. 

One day in 1921, a dealer came 
to my grandfather protesting that 
he couldn’t sell a Model T to his 
own Aunt Lucy, who happened to 
live about a block outside his 
district. My grandfather, appar- 
ently realizing for the first time 
the implications of these protec- 
tive trade barriers, at once re- 
moved all area restrictions from 
Ford dealerships. Aunt Lucy got 
her Model T from nephew that 
day, and soon Ford sales began to 
climb all across the country. The 
whole industry followed suit and 
automobile sales were given a 
tremendous boost. 

So I feel I have solid precedent 
in suggesting here that we apply 
the same kind of thinking to the 
whole free world. 

Today imports do not signifi- 
cantly affect the domestic auto- 
mobile industry. A total of only 
about 100,000 foreign cars are now 
registered in the United States as 
against more than 40 million 
American cars. 

But foreign cars have gained at 
least a toe-hold in our market. In 
many parts of the country, small 
or luxury foreign cars are no 
longer looked upon as oddities. 
Adequate facilities for parts and 
servicing have been developed. 

In sport car races at Watkins 
Glen, New York, and elsewhere 
throughout the country, the im- 
agination of motor-minded Amer- 
icans has been captured by the 
high standards of performance, 
style and engineering of European 
sports Cars. 

I think that changing circum- 
stances and changing consumer 
attitudes might very possibly 
place imports in a stronger com- 
petitive position with our industry 
in the future. 

Take the case of Great Britain. 
In 1937, a peak prewar year, Brit- 
ish cars worth $325,000 were sold 
in this country. In 1951, Britain 
earned almost $25 million in sales 
of cars to us. In terms of units, 
this was a 70-fold increase. 

But as far as Ford Motor Com- 
pany is concerned, we intend to 
meet foreign competition in the 
marketplace and not in the halls 
of the Tariff Commission. 


Get Rid of 10% Tariff On 
Automobiles 

I believe we ought to get rid 
of the 10% tariff on automobiles 
at once. 

Since this is open season for 
giving advice to the new Admin- 
istration, I guess there’s no harm 
in chipping in with some of my 
own. Without going into detail, 
I would suggest that a whole- 
hearted effort be made along the 
following lines: 

First, we should write a new 
law without loopholes encourag- 
ing the most rapid possible elimi- 
nation of ali tariffs. By making 
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gradual reductions in hardship 
cases, the few industries really 
seriously affected would have an 
opportunity to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. We should drop 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff and the 
now outmoded Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which has been 
pretty well riddled with holes in 
its yearly treks through Congress. 

Second, we should abandon 
completely the quota system, 
which is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of free enterprise. Under 
quotas, regardless of price, de- 
mand or any other factor, only a 
fixed amount of a product can 
come into the country. 

I have heard of a serious pro- 
posal, with powerful backing, to 
place every single import under 
a quota based on present import 
levels. Such an act would not 
only immediately and perman- 
ently limit imports at present 
levels; it would gradually dry up 
all our trade as the pattern of 
demand rapidly shifted away from 
its present position. This, it seems 
to me, is the most dangerous kind 
of high tariff thinking. 


Drop “Buy America” Pressures 

Third, we should abandon the 
Buy America Act. The effect of 
that Act is to prohibit the federal 
and some state and local govern- 
ments from buying foreign goods 
unless they are priced at least 
25% under the lowest domestic 
bid. Very few importers can make 
that low a bid, particularly after 
paying customs duties on their 
products. 

The Federal government alone 
now purchases about $20 billions 
worth of goods a year. Buy Amer- 
ica may cost us as much as one- 
half billion dollars a year, accord- 
ing to one estimate. If Buy Amer- 
ican provisions and pressures 
were dropped, as well as import 
duties, an important stimulus to 
imports and large savings to the 
taxpayer would result. 

Recently, for example, a foreign 
manufacturer, after paying a 45% 
import duty, underbid two Amer- 
ican firms by substantially more 
than 25% on an Army contract. 
In subsequent bids, the Americans 
oddly enough, were able to come 
down almost 50%. That brought 
them just within the 52% Buy 
American margin. The Army ul- 
timately split the purchase be- 
tween the American and foreign 
firms, saving you and me about 
half of the potential tax costs plus 
the import duties paid by the 
foreign firm—but appeasing at the 
same time the domestic producers. 

Fourth, we should enact 
promptly a workable law for sim- 
plifying customs procedures. 
Many of those procedures have 
the intended purpose of submerg- 
ing imports under a virtually im- 
penetrable cascade of red tape. 
They tell me that down in Wash- 
ington there are books of customs 
regulations just as thick as the 
Chicago phone book, of paper just 
as fine, and print just as small. 

Recently an Eastern publisher 
told me this sad tale: He had 
bought 100 tons of book paper 
from England, which arrived in a 
Philadelphia customs warehouse 
about six months ago. He went 
down to get his paper and in- 
stead got the third degree treat- 
ment. How much did you pay for 
this? Well, how do we know that’s 
all you paid? Is that a fair market 
price? Well, in that case, is it a 
fair market price in England? 
Sorry, we can’t let you have the 
paper until we find out. 

Now, six months later, he still 
hasn’t got his paper, and he is 
still wondering how the U. S. 
Customs Bureau is going to estab- 
lish the fair market price of book 
paper in England. 

Do you think that man is being 
encouraged to do more business 
abroad? 

The four measures I have listed 
—revision of tariff laws and rapid 
reduction of tariffs, outlawing of 
the quota system, abandonment of 
Buy American practices, and sim- 


plification of customs procedures 


—all are required, it seems to me, 
to encourage the high level of im- 
ports which could mean so much 
to our healthy growth, and which 
must precede the freeing of trade 
among the many nations who de- 
pend upon us for leadership. 

I believe this trade program can 
and should be sold on the basis of 
the practical self-interest it rep- 
resents. 

I am well aware that of the 
measures proposed here—and they 
are certainly not original with me 
—no single one is going to bring 
about a millenium in world trade. 
Taken as a whole, however, they 
strike me as a tool which can 
crack the hard shell of the free- 
world trade problem. 

The point is that it’s up to us 
as a free-world leader to get out 
in front and lead.. That means do- 
ing first the things which we are 
now able to do. We certainly are 
not going to solve anything by 
dwelling on the difficulties and 
sitting on our hands. 


Should Buy More Military Goods 
Abroad 


Reduction of our own trade bar- 
riers ought to be supplemented by 
a number of related efforts. 

For example, the spending of 
military aid dollars to purchase 
goods abroad—usually called off- 
shore procurement—helps a good 
deal to relieve the dollar gap and 
stimulate expansion of capacity 
and military output abroad. 

I believe we should buy even 
more foreign military goods, both 
for NATO and our own defense 
setup—and I mean motor vehicles, 
too—where it is sound economy 
to do so. This is a healthy, com- 
petitive way of strengthening our 
friends. If other countries can turn 
out equipment the Army wants at 
a saving to the American tax- 
payer, then any U. S. manufac- 
turer who demands that the tax- 
payer, in effect, subsidize his 
higher prices is in.a pretty unten- 
able position. 

Another important attack on the 
dollar gap lies in stimulating 
greater investment of private 
American dollars abroad. It seems 
to me that we could do a lot more 
to promote a more favorable 
climate for investment abroad. We 
should at least intensify our dip- 
lomatic efforts to obtain fair treat- 
ment of American interests 
abroad, guaranties against expro- 


priation of property, and the 
elimination of inequitable double 
taxation. 

Let me say this to our friends 
abroad: If foreign countries want 
American private capital, it’s fair 
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to ask that they act in a way 
which will encourage the Ameri- 
can investor. Many of us were 
shocked recently to read that 
Bolivia and Uruguay had sub- 
mitted, and the Economic Com- 
mittee of the UN General Assem- 
bly had adopted, a _ resolution 
formally approving the right of 
any nation to nationalize foreign 
investment properties within its 
borders. The United States stood 
alone in opposing that resolution. 

This action was a direct and, 
it seems to me, pointless slap at 
the forces in this country most 
friendly to the United Nations. 
international cooperation and in- 
ternational investment. As a busi- 
nessman, I wonder how the United 
States can, in good conscience, 
urge its people to invest abroad 
in the face of such attitudes. 

One more point needs very 
much to be made at this time, in 
my opinion. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Ameri- 
can people and most foreign 
peoples feel that American busi— 
ness will be a more powerful 
force in the councils of the new 
Administration. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, the Republican Party and in- 
dustry are associated in the minds 
of many peoples with high tariffs 
and isolationism. 

I think, therefore, that a par- 
ticularly great responsibility falls 
upon American industry to give 
the new Administration real sup- 
port in its efforts to strengthen 
the free world through “Trade, 
Not Aid.” 

I think private enterprise must 
make a head-on assault on these 
problems, based on the managerial 
know-how and the spirit of ven- 
ture which is the soul of our 
capitalistic economy. 

After all, what is needed more 
than American dollars and Amer- 
ican goods in the world today is 
American business know-how. 
And by “know-how” I do not 
mean just the tricks and tech- 
niques of mass production. I mean 
our driving belief that no problem 
is insurmountable, and that 
nothing is being done as well as it 
could be done. 

This is the one truly revolu- 
tionary force in the werld today. 

We have an unparalleled and 
long-awaited opportunity to bring 
that force into action. It we de 


so. then we can perhaps make this 
the beginning of a golden age in 
world history. 
Will American industry recog- 
nize and accept this opportunity? 
I hope we will. 
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Observations... 


Gilberts’ name for the proxies named by the management, and im 
any boxes or similar space provided for the purpose, indicate 


clearly how the desires to vote. 


In the case of elections to office, proxies received by them 
will be voted for the management slate of nominees unless they 
are otherwise instructed by the sender of the proxy, or unless in. 
the case of a proxy contest the stockholder either desires them to. 
vote for an opposition slate of nominees and having substituted one 
of their names as proxy, sends them the proxy form furnished by 
the persons supporting such opposition slate; or else desires them 
to use their own discretion and having made similar substitution 
of names of proxies, sends them the form of proxy furnished by 
each party to the contest. Discretionary power is asked for to. 
use in case of floor resolutions offered by others on matters not 
known to be coming before the meetings and hence not described 
in the company proxy statement. 


gratis. 


Such representation at the meetings the Gilberts furnish. 


More Sandwiches and Ice Cream! 


: Executive compensation, pensions, stock options, stock hold- 
ings by directors, management attitude toward labor, are some of 
the substantive items which the brothers will relentlessly explore, 
and report on to their “wards.” Considerable attention—too much, 
it is felt in some quarters—is also given to the “mechanics” aspect 
of the management-stockholder relationship. Thus much is made 
of the inconvenience of the location of meetings away from New 
York City (even when bus transportation-cum-sandwiches are pro- 
vided), need for regional meetings, the televising and more volum- 
inous reporting of the proceedings, the format (as to shape as well 
as size) and cost of the annual reports, auditing and the conduct 
of the meeting—that is, the manners of the presiding officer: and- 
including the quantity and quality of the luncheon menu, (“It was 
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downright absurd for National Dairy not to offer its stockholders 
anything.” ) 
Incomplete Coverage 

As the Gilberts freely admit, the “coverage” by themselves 
and the other self-appointed stockholder representatives of both 
individual companies and of corporate questions is limited—be- 
cause of physical limitations and impossibility of owning stock 
in all companies. Thus their treatment inevitably has the char- 
acteristic of pot-shottiness. 


A Crucial Decision fer the Clesed-End Fund Holder 


A timely example of a question to which these people do not 
get around, is whether, where it is appropriate, existing closed-end 
investment companies should be transformed into open-end funds; 
thus closing up the prevalent discounts on them, and giving the 
shareholders the option of either cashing-in their holdings at an 
appreciation of 20-40% immediately; or else of continuing their 
participation with the continuing permanent privilege of redemp- 
tion at such an appreciated price. In the case of Adams Express, a 
stockholder’s resolution to this effect has been introduced on the 


fund’s proxy statement to be voted on at the annual meeting next 
week. 


Corporate Gifts 

Another question that might engage serious consideration by, 
or on behalf of, the public shareholder, for the elicitation of con- 
structive conclusions, is the propriety of corporations to make 
philanthropic gifts. This matter is rendered particularly timely 
now by the stockholders’ suit being brought against the A. P. 
Smith Manufacturing Company in the New Jersey Superior Court; 
wherein its right to contribute to Princeton University and other 
communal funds to donate money to institutions of higher educa- 
tion is being challenged. This is objected to on the ground that 
such gift is outside proper corporate functioning, having no rela- 
tion to, and in no way tending to promote any of the objects of the 
corporation, and that “it would constitute the expenditure of cor- 
porate funds for a purpose foreign to the objects of the Company 
and would, therefore, be a misapplication of such funds.” The 
payment of a pledged contribution to Princeton is being withheld 
pending the Court’s final judgment. 

This question is fraught with the most crucial implications 
for the survival of free unsocialized philanthropy as well as cor- 
porate ethics. 


A Steckholders’ Union? 


Such “omissions” by the free-lancers would seem to high- 
light the constructive place of a permanent, objective, non-dema- 
gogic shareholders’ organization. Under the right auspices (so 
difficult a goal), such a body could serve both the companies and 
the shareholders by guiding them on all the various forbidding 
matters that should receive their intelligent attention. And it 
would promote continuing shareholder participation in their com- 
panies’ affairs—the cornerstone of democratic capitalism. 


right 


Hunter (Capt.), Klein, Weissman, Sullivan, Murphy, Sea- 





Leone (Capt.), Greenberg, Tisch, Werkmeister, Leinhard 


Corby 


Goodman (Capt.), Smith, Valentine, Meyer, Farrell, Brown 


Donadio (Capt.), Demaye, Whiting, O’Connor, Rappa, Seijas 9 


Growney (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Bies, McGovern__-_- 8% 
Murphy (Capt.), Manson, D. Montanye, O'Mara, Pollack, 
SS Ea ee 7 
Serlen (Capt.), Gersten, Krumholz, Rogers, Gold__..._--- 6 
Bean (Capt.), Frankel, Strauss, Nieman, Bass, Krassowich 5% 
Mewing (Capt.), Bradley, Weseman, Hunt, Gronick, Huff... 5% 


200 Point Club 
Jack Manson 


5 Point Club 
Hoy Meyer 
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NSTA Notes 


activities headed by Mrs. Polly Freear, Fort Worth (Landon A. 
Freear, William C. Edwards & Sons). 

If any members feel they would like to serve on any of the 
committees mentioned above, please advise the Chairman of the 
committee, any member of the executive council, or contact Harry 
L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City, President, di- 
rect. Also, if any members have any suggestions or recommen- 
dations that will improve the service of the Association, please 
pass them on; they will be given every consideration. 
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Preston L. Phipps Paul A. Ludlam Neil D’Amico 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND 


At the recent annual business meeting of the Security Traders 
Association of Portland, the following officers were elected: 

President—Preston L. Phipps, E. M. Adams & Co. 

Vice-President—Paul A. Ludlam, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Neil C. D’Amico, Dean Witter & Co. 

Dan V. Bailey, retiring President, reported on the recent 
National Convention of the National Security Traders Association 
held at Miami Beach, Fla., which he attended as a delegate from 
the Security Traders Association of Portland. 

Plans were discussed for this year’s National Convention 
which will be held at San Valley, Idaho. In view of the prox- 
imity of this western location, the Portland affiliate expects to play 
an active part in, and be well represented at this year’s convention. 

Plans were also discussed to promote better dissemination of 
financial information by corporations located in and around Port- 
land who have stock in the hands of the public in this area and 
whose securities are actively traded here. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowl- 
ing League standing as of Feb. 5, 1953 is as follows: 

Team— Points 
Meyer (Capt.), Kaiser, Swenson, Frankel, Wechsler, Barker 15% 
Krisam (Capt.), Ghegan, Jacobs, Gannon, Cohen____-__~- 
--Burian-<Capt.),G. Montanye,-Veoeseli>Siegely Reid________ 





Will There Be a 
“Floating’’ Pound Sterling? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, in commenting on 


purpose and problems facing 


March conference of the British Foreign Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Washington, discusses 
pres and cons of return to free exchange market of sterling. 
Points out if Britain were to unpeg sterling, such unpegging 
would extend to whole Sterling Area as well as non-sterling 
countries, and the Bretton Woods System of limited exchange 


fluctuations would end with a return of competitive exchange 


depreciation. 


LONDON, Eng. — When Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Butler will see mem- 
bers of the United States Adminis- 
tration in Washington on March 4, 
they are ex- 
pected to de- 
clare Britain’s 
readiness to 
resume the 
convertibility 
of sterling at 
a compara- 
tively early 
date, provided 
that the con- 
ditions at- 
tached to it 
by the recent 
Common- 
wealth Eco- 
nomic Con- 
ference are 
fulfilled. 
These conditions may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


(1) The Sterling Area gold re- 
serve must be reinforced by dollar 
loans and supplemented by in- 
creased facilities with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

(2) Convertibility is to be con- 
fined to current transactions of a 
genuine commercial character. 

(3) Sterling holdings accumu- 
lated from past transactions are to 
be made convertible gradually 
over a period of years. 

(4) Simultaneously with Great 
Britain and the Sterling Area 
other countries, especially, Italy, 
the Low Countries, Western Ger- 
many, the Scandinavian countries 
and possibly France are to resume 
the convertibility of their cur- 
rencies. 

(5) There is to be an all-round 
increase in the price of gold in 
terms of all currencies including 
the U. S. dollar. 


(6) The United States Admin- 
istration should undertake to do 
its utmost to liberalize American 
Tariff Policy and procedure. 


(7) The International Monetary 
Fund is to relieve Britain of the 
obligation to maintain the ex- 
change rate of sterling within a 
narrow range on either side of its 
present parity. 


This latter condition is regarded 
to be of considerable importance. 
After long hesitation of govern- 
ment has now adhered to the view 
of Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, the Co- 
lonial Secretary, who has always 
been in favor of setting the pound 
free both in the sense of making 
it convertible and unpegging it. In 
recent months his view received 
growing support on the part of 
some influential Treasury and 
Bank of England officials. This 
was because of the growing 
strength of sterling in the foreign 
exchange market. At the time of 
writing the sterling dollar rate is 
in the close vicinity of $2.82 ‘at 


Dr. Paul Einzig 








which rate the exchange equaliza- 
tion account has undertaken to in- 
tervene to prevent a further rise. 
This means that if sterling were 
unpegged at present it would un- 
doubtedly appreciate considerably 
above its present rate. A floating 
pound would mean therefore not 
a depreciating pound but an ap- 
preciating pound, at any rate for 
the time being. 

The view is held in many quar- 
ters in Britain thet such an im- 
provement in the terms of trade 
would be highly beneficial from 
the point of view of the accumu- 
lation of a gold reserve because 
the loss of markets through more 
expensive sterling would be more 
than offset by the increase of the 
proceeds of the remaining exports. 

This view is based on the as- 
sumption that under full employ- 
ment and owing to rearmament 
requirements it is impossible to 
increase the quantity of exports 
materially so that it is to the in- 
terests of Great Britain to increase 
the price of the limited exportable 
surplus in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies. No doubt this assumptien 
is correct as far as many engineer- 
ing products and heavy equip- 
ments are concerned. Many en- 
gineering and shipbuilding con- 
cerns could easily increase their 
exports but for the fact that they 
are unable to quote early delivery 
dates. From the point of view of 
these industries an appreciation 
of sterling would make no dif- 
ference to the quantity of their 
exports. 

The situation is totally different, 
however, in respect of many in- 
dustries producing consumer 
goods, especially textiles. There is 
a growing foreign competition and 
an increase of the cost of these 
goods in terms of foreign curren- 
cies resulting from an apprecia- 
tion of sterling would constitute a 
grave handicap. It is of course dif- 
ficult to form a definite opinion 
how the losses of these industries 
would compare with the gains de- 
rived from the higher yield of the 
exports’ of industries producing 
capital goods. From this point of 
view the adoption of a floating 
pound would be a gamble which 
Britain could ill afford at present. 

What those in favor of the float- 
ing pound have in mind is that 
from time to time situations are 
apt to arise in which it would be 
obviously advantageous to allow 
sterling to appreciate or depreci- 
ate. Under existing arrangements 
such opportunities have to be 
missed again and again because 
it is bound to take time for the 
Cabinet to decide to alter the ex- 
isting rate and even more time to 
come to agreement on the change 
with the International Monetary 


, Fund and; the Washington Ad- 
mihistiation. Should-the- 
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pound be adopted it is not in 
tended to fioat freely. It would 
not be at the mercy of 

or even temporary commercial in— 
fluences. Its fluctuations would be 
controlled by the British authori— 
ties. The difference compared 

the present arrangements is 

it would then be possible t& 
change the exchange fates of 
sterling by administrative deei- 
sions at a moment’s notice: It i 
recalled that this freedom worked 
out satisfactorily during 
the ’thirties. 

Needless to say, the present ar 
rangement would not be aban 
doned without the consent of 
United States Government: 
ain is bound under the te 
the Loan Agreement of 
observe the Bretton Woods 
under which sterling must 
rigidly stable. Wishful 
among the supporters of 
of a floating pound opt 


assume that no difficulty 
encountered in Washingtofi, 
all the United States ne 


objections, as far as is knowh, t 
the abandonment of exc sta— 
bility by the Canadian 

ment and the adoption of 
floating Canadian dollar. 

these people fail to see i8 that 
Britain and Canada are in 7 
different positions. Canada is ; 
than self-supporting and does not 
depend on United States finaneial 
support. Nor is the Canadian dol- 
lar, important as it is, of cOm- 
parable importance to sterling 
from the point of view of interma- 
tional exchange stability. Canatia’s 
example has not been followed by 
any country. If Britain were te 
unpeg sterling that would meam 
the unpegging of the curreney of 
the entire Sterling Area ané the 
example would be followed fm-= 
mediately by a large number of 
non-sterling countries. The Bret= 
ton Woods System would come t@ 
an end and the world woulé be 
back in the state of competitive 
currency depreciations expéri= 
enced in the ’thirties. The Gnly 
essential difference would be that 
this time there would be competi< 
tive currency appreciations as 
well as depreciations. It s@@me= 
most unlikely that the United 
States would accept such a rétre+ 
grade step even for the saké of 


securing the convertibility of 
sterling. 


Morgan Stanley Group 
Offers Utility Bonds 


Morgan Stanley & Co. heads am 
underwriting group which is off % 
fering for public sale today (Pet 


of 
to 













19) a new issue of $25,000,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power = 
General mortgage bonds, 


3% 
series due Feb. 1, 1983. The ded 


are priced at 10134% plus acefue@ 
interest to yield approximately 
3.406% to maturity. The issue wae 
awarded at competitive sale yes- 
terday. 

Proceeds of the sale togethe® 
with the proceeds from an 
public sale of 1,000,000 shares of 
additional common stock will be 
used by the company to 
$40,000,000 of bank loans incu 
for construction in 1952, to re 
imburse the company’s treasury 
and to finance a part of the com= 
pany’s construction program, 
which is expected to require about 
$70,484,000 in 1953. The construc= 
tion program of the company has 
required about $240,000,000 in the 
last five years. 

The 1952-1953 program includes 
projected new steam-electric and 
hydro-electric plants which 
increase the company’s ca 
by about 557,650 kw. by the 
of 1954. 

The new bonds are redeemable 
at 104.75% if redeemed d 
the 12 months ending Jan. 31, 1 
and thereafter at prices decreas= 
ing to 100% if redeemed after 
Jan. 31, 1982. Special redemption 
prices range from 101.75% on or 
before Jan. 31, 1954 to the prim 


ipat- amount after Jan: 31, 
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Securities Now 


*% Alaska Oil & Gas Development Co., Inc. 

Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds—To drill wells. 
Office—Anchorage, Alaska. Underwriter—None. 


American Alloys Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 15 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Preceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter—McDonald-Evans & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

American Pipeline Producers, Inc. 
Jan. 5 (letter of notification) 599,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To drill wells. Officee—Room 308, Texas Eastern Bidg., 
Shreveport, La. Underwriter—W. C. Doehler Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
% Arizona Public Service Co. (3/11) 
Feb. 16 filed 378,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
finance capital expenditures. Underwriters—The First 
Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc., both of New York. 

Atianta Gas Light Co. (3/4-5) 
Feb. 11 filed 80,255 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered te common stockholders at rate of one new 
share for each 10 shares held on or about March 4. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-To repay 
bank loans issued in connection with company’s con- 
struction program. Underwriters—-The First Boston 
Corp., New York; and Courts & Co. and the Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Inc., both of Atlanta, Ga. 


Automobile Banking Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 29,000 shares of 6% cum- 

e preferred stock, series A, of which a maximum 
of 15,927 shares were offered on Jan. 27 first for sub- 
scription by class A and comomn stockholders at rate 
of one new share for each five old shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on Feb. 26. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Preceeds—To increase 
working capital. Underwriter—Bioren & Co., and H. G. 
Kuch & Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Baker Properties, Inc. (2/20) 

Jan. 26 filed 5,181 shares of common stock (par $1) and 
“deferred obligations” to pay an aggregate of $333,- 
492.75. Proceeds — To defray cost of making payment 
of deferred obligations issued pursuant to the warrants 
and, if there is excess, for working capital. Business— 
Real estate. Office—510 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Bi-Metais Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
equipment and working capital. Office-— 1302 Ontario 
St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 

Big Basin Oil, inc., Holyoke, Colo. 
Dec. 8 (letter of notification) 1,100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Preceeds—To repay notes, and for drilling expenses and 
new equipment. Underwriter—E. I. Shelley Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


® Big Horn-Powder River Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 565,220 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) being offered first for subscription 
by stockholders at 1ate of one new share for each nine 
shares held as of Feb. 6; rights to expire on Feb. 28. 
Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For drilling ex- 
penses. Office—702 Ernest and Cranmer Bidg., 930 
Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Lead & Smelting Co., Inc. 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $1) and 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
1 cent) to be offered in units of one share of each class 
of stock. Price—$1.16 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase 


land and equipment. Underwriter—Carlso ir- 
— n & Co., Bir 


% Bond and Stock Fund, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 13 filed 110,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 


Bristol Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Approximately 64.48 cents per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire leases and for corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. To be named by amendment. 


Bunker-Chance Mining Co., Portia Ore 
Jan. 12 (letter of notification) "\oeneee hone of class 
B assessable stock. Price—1i0 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining ¢xpenses. Office — 6485 N. W. St. Helens 
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Road, Portland, Ore. Underwriter—Standard Securities 
Corp., Spokane, Wash. 
Brunner Manufacturing Co. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Priee—At market (about $5.3742 per 
share). Proceeds—To improve plant and for new ma- 
chinery. Office—1821 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Under- 
writer— None. 


Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 5%% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by commen stockholders at the rate 
of $100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for 
a 14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived 
their rights. Price—At par. Preceeds—To repay $1,014,- 
500 of outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and 
working capital. Underwriters — Dallas Rupe & Son. 
Dallas, Texas; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering 
—Postponed temporarily. 


% Canada General Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
At market. Preceeds—For investment. Underwriter— 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. (2/26) 
Feb. 4 filed 271,940 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To cer- 
tain selling stockholders. Underwriter—The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


Central Maine Power Co. (3/10) 
Feb. 9 filed $10,000,000 of first and general mortgage 
bonds, series U, due March 1, 1983. Preceeds—To refund 
outstanding short-term notes and for new construction. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Cof- 


_ Thursday, February 19, 1953 


*% INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


fin & Burr, Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co. Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler: Union Securities Corp. and A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be 
received on March 10. 


Charter Oil Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (3/3-5) 
Feb. 10 filed 900,000 shares of capital stock (par $l- 
Canadian). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters—Lehman 
Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co., both of New York. 


*% Childs Food Stores, Inc. Jacksonville, Tex. 

Feb. 4 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of class A 
common stock (no par). Price—$11.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 211, Jacksonville, Tex. 


® Cinerama, iInc., New York (3/2-6) 

Feb. 4 filed $2,000,000 of 4% convertible debentures due 
1958. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., 
New York: and White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Code Products Corp., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Dec. 1 filed 500,000 shares of 6% cumulative preterred 
stock (par $1) and 255,000 shares of common stock (no 
par—stated value $1) to be sold in units of two shares 
of preferred and one share of common stock. Priee—$3 
per unit. Preceeds — For working capital. Business — 
Manufactures electrical equipment. Underwriter—None. 
Company intends to offer securities to broker-dealers for 
public offering. 


* Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Feb. 13 filed 50,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 

stock (par $10C) and 700,000 shares of common stock 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


February 19, 1953 
Illinois Central RR._____.____.__Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon CST) 
Lohetie SEO cacckiesoctadn 
(Lehman Brothers) 


February 20, 1953 
Baker Properties, Inc : it aa 
(No underwriting) 
Sl ES 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 


February 25, 1953 
English. Oil Ca....4 .+--eas)--s>-...-..-COROn 
(J. A. Hogle & Co) 
Maine Central RR.___- Te ae 
(Bids noon EST 


February 26, 1953 
CREE BE ii dinntiiviaiichendengeoa Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 
Maryland Casualty Co 
(Offering to stockholders—underwriters may include 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; First Boston 
Corp.; Lenman Brothers; and Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis) 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.___._.__...._.._Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 


March 2, 1953 
Central RR. of New Jersey Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids to be invited) 


Common 


_._... Common 


Cinerama, Inc. Debentures 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc, and White & Co.) 
Texas Oil Exploration Co 


(Peter W. Spiess Co.) 


March 3, 1953 
Charter Oil Ca., Ltd 
(Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
New England Power Co 
(Bids noon EST) 
North American Royalties, Inc 
(Lehman Brothers) 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc... -._---. _Common 
(Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. and Hayden, Stone & Co.) 


March 4, 1953 
Atlanta Gas Light Co.___-_- ll Rasta de ince enc oo on 
(The First Boston Corp.; Courts & Co.; 
The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc.) 


New York Central RR Equip Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 


March 5, 1953 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) 
Chicago & North Western RR.____Equip. Tr. Ctfs, 
(Bids noon CST) 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc 
‘Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 


: March 7, 1953 
Lake Superior District Power Co 
(Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc.) 


March 9, 1953 
Fall River Electric Light Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 


March 10, 1953 
Central Maine Power Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
Hot Shoppes, Inc 
(Johnston, Lemon & Co.) 
Narragansett Electric Co 
(Bids noon EST) 


Common 


Common 


March 11, 1953 
Arizona Public Service Co Common 
‘The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
March 12, 1953 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry._-_------- 
‘Bids to be invited) 
March 17, 1953 


Lake Superior District Power Co.__---.---- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


Mississippi Power & Light Co 
(Bids to be invited) 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico______ Preferred 
(Alien & Co.) 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 
(Bids to be invited) 
March 18, 1953 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
March 24, 1953 


Dallas Power & Light Co 
(Bids to be invited) 


Georgia Power Co Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
March 25, 1953 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co 
(May be Smith, Barney & Co.) 
March 27, 1953 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriter) 


March 31, 1953 
California Electric Power Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
April 6, 1953 
California Electric Power Co 
(Eids to be invited) 
April 7, 1953 
Florida Power & Light Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
April 13, 1953 
Texas Electric Ser. Co Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) 
April 14, 1953 
New Orleans Public Service Inc 
(Bids to be invited) 
April 15, 1953 " 
Gestiaee: Cek sic cin ctabdblidesccece=5 Cemmo 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
April 17, 1953 
Kentucky Utilities Co 
(Bids to be invited) 
May 12, 1953 
Alabama Power Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 


June 9, 1953 


Equip. Tr. Clfs. 


Common 


Gulf. Power Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
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(par $5). Price—At par. Preceeds—For working capital. 
Business—Production of dairy and poultry feeds. Office 
nderwrite 


—Ithaca, N. ¥. U r—None. 


Coronado Copper Mines Corp. 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 299,970 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Preeeeds— 
To acquire leases, for exploration expenses, to repay 
loans and for working capital. Office—100 West 10th 
St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—Charles J. Maggio, 
Inc., New York. 
%*% Dallas Power & Light Co. (3/24) 
Feb. 16 filed $9,000,00uU of tirst mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1983. Preceeds—For constructic= program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; The First Boston Corp., Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received on 
March 24. 


* Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 11 company filed an application with SEC covering 
proposed issue of $10,695,846 of 542% convertible de- 
bentures (subordinated) to be issued in exchange for 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., common stock under 
merger plan at rate of $21 of aebentures for each C. & S. 
share. Debentures will be convertible into Delta com- 
mon stock at rate of one share for each $35 principal 
amount of debentures. 


Doug Allan TV & Film Productions, inc. 
Feb. 4 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds— 
For cost of films and working capital. Underwriter— 
Stuyvesant F. Morris, Jr., & Co., New York. 


‘Econo Products Co., Inc. 
Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion and working capital. Office — 17 State St., 
New York. Underwriter—James T. Dewitt & Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


% Edison (Thomas A.), Inc. a. 
Féb. 13 (letter of notification) 3,500 shares of class B 
common stock (par $314). Price—At market (about $16 
per share). Proceeds—-To Charles Edison, Chairnian of 
the Board. Underwriter—Riter & Co., New York. 


® English Oil Co., Salt Lake City, Utah (2/25) 
Jan. 5 filed 3,435,583 shares of common stock, of ..which 
750,000 shares are to be offered publicly, 250,000. shares 
are to be reserved for officers and key employees and 
options, and 2,435,583 shares in exchange for oil and gas 
properties and interests therein. Price—At par ($1 per 
share). Proceeds—For acquisition of additional proper- 
ties and leases. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
® Fall River Electric Light Co. (3/9) 
Jan. 29 filed $6,800,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due Jan. 1, 1983. Proceeds—To redeem $2,- 
000,000 of 348% bonds and to repay $4,800,000 of bank 
loans. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—-Expected to be received about 
March 9 at 11 a.m. (EST) at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
* Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., Bogota, N. J. 
(3 5S) 

Feb. 13 filed 200,060 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter — Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York. 

First Securities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) which includes 22,190 shares being 
reoffered to the previous purchasers, Price—25 cents per 
share. Preceeds — For expansion of business and for 
working capital. Underwriter — First Securities Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


® First Springfield Corp., Springfield, Mass. 

Feb. 9 filed 20,000 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—D. J. St. Germain & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Frito Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Jan. 26 filed 115,000 share of convertible preferred 
stock (par $7.50), of which 85,000 shares will be offered 
publicly and 30,000 shares to employees. Price — To 
public, $10 per share; to employees, $9 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For expansion of business and general corporate 
purposes. Business—Manufacture and sale of food prod- 
ucts. Underwriter—Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


%* Gem State Consolidated Mines, Inc., Boise, Ida. 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of capital 
stock (par five cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 3620 Sycamore 
Drive, Boise, Ida. Underwriter—None. 
* Gillette Co., Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), to be offered to employees under .stock 
purchase plan. Price—At market (about $35 per share). 
Underwriter—None. 

Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 
Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mortgage conver- 
tible debentures due March, 1973, and 1,565,000 shares 
of class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—Par for deben- 
tures and $1 per share for stock. Proceeds — For new 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development. 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc.. New York. 
© Gulf insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Feb. 11 on basis of one new share 
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for each 35 shares held; rights to expire on March 3. 
Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Address—P. O. Box 1771, Dallas, Texas. Under- 
writer—None. 


Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc. 
Nov. 13 filed 350,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1), to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of record Dec. 22, 1952, on a pro rata basis; rights to ex- 
pire on Feb. 28, 1953. The offering will include 50,000 
shares to directors, officers and employees of the com- 
pany and to certain individuals and firms in payment 
for services.. Price — $5.75 per share. Proceeds — For 
engineering and construction of prototype coaxial heli- 
preteng Office—St. James, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter— 
one. 


* Hot Shoppes, inc., Washington, D. C. (3/10) 
Feb. 17 filed 229,880 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 195,880 shares are to be sold publicly for the 
account of three selling stockholders, and 34,000 shares 
by the company of which 16,000 shares will be offered 
to public and 18,000 shares to employees of the company. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
company, for working capital, etc. Underwriter—John- 
ston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


indianapolis Power & Light Co. (3/3) 

Feb. 9 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union 
Securities Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Goldman, 
Sechs & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp. Bids—-Expected March 3. 


* Inspiration Lead Co., Inc., Wallace, ida. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—507 Bank St., Wallace, Ida. 
Underwriter—Mine Financing, Inc., Wallace, Ida. 


® interprovincial Pipe Line Co. (Canada) 

Feb. 6 filed 1,500,000 shares of capital stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders. (Imperial 
Oil Ltd. owns 33.36% and Canadian Gulf Oil Co. 10.01% 
of the outstanding stock.) Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For new construction. Offices 
—Toronto, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta. Underwriters— 
Wood, Gundy & Co., and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc.; 
both of New York and Toronto. 


ispetrol Corp., New York 
Oct. 29 filed 49,500 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To finance purchase of 
crude oil for Israeli enterprises and to purchase crude 
oil and oil products for resale in Israel. Underwriter—- 
Israel Securities Corp., New York. 


Israel industrial & Mineral Development Corp. 
Oct. 6 filed 30,000 shares of class A stock. Price—At par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—For industrial and mineral] 
development of Israel. Underwriter — Israel Securities 
Corp., New York. 


% Israel Overseas Corp. of New York 

Feb. 17 filed 16,000 shares of capital stock par $1 and 
$3,400,000 of 20-year debentures to be offered in units 
of eight shares of stock and $1,700 principal amount of 
debentures. Price—$2,500 per unit. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


% Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 

Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market. Proceeds—To Execu- 
tors of will of Louis E. Fischer. Underwriters—Harold 
E. Wood & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Cruttenden & Co., Chi- 
cago, lll., and The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb. 

Kirk Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 6 (letter of notification) about 900,000 shares of 
capital stock (par one cent). Price—30 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—405 Interstate 


Trust Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—Gardner & 
Co., New York. 


% Lake Superior District Power Co. (3/7) 

Feb. 16 filed 29,761 shares of common stock (par $20) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 25 on the basis of one new share for each 
nine shares held; rights to expire on March 23. Sub- 
scription warrants are expected to be mailed on March 
7. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—Robert W. Baird & 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


% Lake Superior District Power Co. (3/17) 

Feb. 16 filed $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E, 
due March 1, 1983. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc. Bids—Bids are expected to 
be opened on March 17. 


® Lehman Corp., New York (2/19) 

Jan. 30 filed 37,800 shares of capital stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To Estate of 
Allan S. Lehman, deceased. Underwriter—Lehman Bro- 
thers, New York. Offering—Expected after close of 
market today (Feb. 19). 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. (2/26) 
Feb. 5 filed 475,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Feb. 21; rights to expire about March 12. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York. 


McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 
June 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
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corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Represen 

A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephorw 
Whitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N. Y. (2/26) 
Feb. 6 filed $15,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
March 1, 1973. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To finance increased inventories and receiv- 
ables. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 


Mex-American Minerals Corp., Granite City, It. 
Nov. 3 filed 113,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $5) and 113,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$6 per unit. Preceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Business—Purchase, processing, refining and 
sale of Fluorspar. Underwriter — To be supplied by 
amendment. 


Mid-Guilf Oil & Refining Co. 
Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of commen 
stock (par five cents). Price—60 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To acquire additional properties. Office—927-929 
Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—W. C. Doeh- 
ler Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mines Management, iInc., Wallace, Idaho 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development. Offices—507 Bank St., Wal- 
lace, Idaho, and W. 909 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Underwriter—N one. 


% Mississippi Power & Light Co. (3/17) 

Feb. 11 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Union Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp. 
and W. C. Langley & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
expected on March 17. 


% Moen Ladder Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
To operate plant and for raw materials. Office—956 E. 
10th St., Spokane, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Murphy (A. A.) & Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 6% prior 
preferred stock, 1947 series. Price — At par ($50 per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Narragansett Electric Co. (3/10) 
Feb. 10 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
D, due March 1, 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. (jointly): Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (joint- 
ly); Union Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 
noon (EST) on March 10 at company’s office. 


New England Power Co. (3/3) 

Feb. 4 filed 80,140 shares of new cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) to be offered for subscription by present 
holders of 6% preferred stock on a share for share basis; 
rights to expire March 23. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds — For repayment of bank loens. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers. 
Bids—-Scheduled to be received up to noon (EST) on 
March 3 at 441 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Newton-Phoenix Oil Corp., Houston and New York 
Feb. 3 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
land and for drilling expenses. Underwriter — Morris 
Cohon & Co., New York. 


Nielco Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Nov. 19 (letter of notification) 34,800 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To liqui- 
date notes. Office—8129 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 
Underwriter—Smith, Hague & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


% North American Royalties, Inc., 

Bismarck, N. D. (3/3) 
Feb. 16 filed 325,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
tire outstanding preferred stock and bank loans and for 
working capital. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. 

North Pacific Exploration, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Feb. 4 filed 1,375,000 shares of capital stock (par 25 cents- 
Canadian). Price—$1 per share (U. S. funds). Proceeds 
—For exploration costs. Underwriters—Aetna Securities 
Corp. and L. D. Friedman & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


*% Northeastern Poultry Producers Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 

Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 800 shares of non-cumu- 

lative preferred stock. Price—$100 per share. 

—For working capital. Address—Kingsley Brown, Presi- 

dent, R. D. No. 2, Willimantic, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Northland Oils Ltd., Canada 

Nov. 21 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 20 
cents—Canadian) and subscription warrants for 600,000 
shares, of which the stock and subscription warrants for 
400,000 shares are to be offered in units of 100 shares 
of stock and subscription warrants for 40 shares. Pricee— 
$52 per unit. Proceeds—For drilling of additional wells 
and to purchase producing wells. Underwriter—M. 8. 
Gerber, Inc., New York. Financing may be revised. 


Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 5! 


%* Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
Feb. 9 (letter of notificatin) not exceeding $300,000 
aggregate market value of common stock (par $2.50 per 
share) to be offered to employees. Price—At market 
(about $21.37% per share). Proceeds—None. Office 
13-27 Eaton Avenue, Norwich, N. Y. Underwriter—none. 
Nyal Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
To repay loans and for working capital. Underwriter— 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


Overland Oil, inc., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 23 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—20 cents per share. Proceeds—To make 
geological survey of land. Business—Oil and gas explor- 
ation. Underwriter—None. 


% Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., 

Seattie, Wash. (3/3-4) 
Feb. 11 filed 360,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proeeeds—For 
repayment of bank loans and new equipment. Under- 
writers—Emanuel, Deetien & Co. and Hayden, Stone & 
Co., both of New York. 


Paley Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Underwriter—G. K. 
Shields & Co., New York. 


Paradise Valiey Oil Co., Reno, Nev. 

Aug. 20 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—To drill six wells 
on subleased land and for other corporate purposes. Un- 
@erwriter—None, with sales to be made on a commission 
basis (selling commission is two cents per share). Of- 
fice—c/o Nevada Agency & Trust Co., Inc., Cheney Bldg. 
139 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 


Peruvian Oil Concessions Co., Inc., Dever, Del. 

Jan. 16 filed 9,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.10 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
Purposes. Business—Plans to produce and sell petroleum 
and its products from lands to be held under concession 
from the Peruvian Government. Underwriter—None. 
% Phillips Packing Co., Inc. 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market. Proeeeds—To selling 
po ag > Underwriter—Alex. Brown & Sons, Balti- 
more, . 


Phoenix-Campbeli Corp., New York 
Jan. 26 filed 40,000 shares of common stock purchase 
Warrants and 40,000 shares of capital stock .(par $1) 
reserved for issuance. Price—$10 per share for stock 
and five cents for the warrants. Preceeds—To engage 
in oil and gas business. Underwriter—Morris Cohon & 
Co., New York. 


*%Pioneer Oil & Gas Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Feb. 4 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To purchase well 
and equipment. Office—207 Farm and Home Bldg., Ft. 
Worth, Tex. Underwriter—None. 
*% Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
Feb. 13 filed $3,500,000 in participations under plan of- 
fered to eligible employees of company and 50,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Underwriter—None. 
* PMX Sales Corp., Danbury, Conn. 
Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 519 shares of preferred 
stock and 4,904 shares of common stock, Price—For pre- 
ferred, $100 per share; for common, $1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To erect building. Office — Long Ridge Road, 
Danbury, Conn. Underwriter—None. 

Powers Manufacturing Co. 
Sept. 25 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
(later amended to 400,000 shares). Price—$2 per share. 
Proceeds—For machinery and equipment and new con- 
struction. Business—Production of heavy duty power 
transmission chain, sprockets, gears, etc. Office—Long- 
view, Tex. Underwriter—Dallas Rupe & Sons, Dallas, 
Texas; and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 

Ravenna Metal Products Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $10). Price—$15 per share. Proceeds 
—¥or research and advertising program. Office—6518 
Ravenna Ave., Seattle 5, Wash. Underwriter—None. 
%& Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price — $9.50 per share. Proceeds — To 
Percy L. Spencer, the selling stockholder. Office—Willow 
St., Waltham, Mass. Underwriter—None. 
%& Redman Process American Corp. 
Feb 2 te titi 

. etter of notification) 100,000 shares of preferred 

steck to be offered for subscription by communi stock- 
working: aeultsh Game aie nee 
Wilmington 28, Del. Underwriter—None. oo 


oe Coz inc, Downey, Calif. 


$150,006 mortgage 

ef which 130 units will be issued-at $1,020 each 

and 40 units at $510 each. Proceeds—For building and 
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(in units of $250 or multiples thereof). Proceeds—For 
improvements and working capital. Office - Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. Underwriter—None, 
Shirks Motor Express Corp. (Del.) 

Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Manheim Pike, 
Lancaster, Pa. Underwriter—Alex. Brown & Sons, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


% Silver States Oil & Gas Corp., Shelby, Mont. 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 289,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
To drill wells. Underwriter — Hunter Securities Corp., 
New York. 

® South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 28 filed 358,045 shares of common stock (par $4.50) 
being offered to common stockholders of record Feb. 
18 at rate of one new share for each seven shares held, 
with additional subscription privileges (including sub- 
scription privileges for holders of less than seven shares 
of outstanding common stock subject to allotment; rights 
to expire on March 4. Price—$12 per share. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 


*% Specialty Converters, Inc., East Braintree, Mass. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cent). Price—50 cents per share. Preceeds 
—To Leif B. Norstrand, the selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—Stieglitz & Co., New York. 


*% Standard Petroleum Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
drill well. Offiee—100 West 10th St., Wilmington, Del. 
Underwriter—Charter Securities Corp., New York. 


% Stanwood Oil Cerp., N. Y. 

Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Priee—$2.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To compensate underwriter for services. Underwriter 
—Jacquin, Stanley & Co., New York. 

% Stanzona Petroleum Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 282,317 shares of common 
stock, Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
leases and other operating expenses. Address—P. O. Box 
1468, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


Star Air Freight Lines, inc., MN. Y. 
Feb. 4 (letter of notification) -149,000: shares of common 
stock (par $1) in units of 20 shares. Price—$20 per unit. 
Preceeds—To purchase Quaker City Airways, Inc. (Pa.), 
to purehase operating certificates and for working cap- 


- ital. Office—2 East 33rd St., New York. Underwriter— 


None. 


® Sun Fire Insurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dec. 22 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
Price—$1.50 per share. Preceeds—To qualify to do busi- 
ness in Arizona. Underwriter—None. Offering to be 
made initially to persent and future policyholders of 
company and to certain specified officers and directors 
Statement effective Feb. 10. 

% Sunland Oil Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Jan, 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To drill 
wells. Office—326 Miller Bldg., Yakima, Wash. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Taylor Laboratories, Inc., Boise, Ida. 

Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
common stock, 1,900 shares of common stock and 5,400 
shares of preferred stock. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 


oe general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
one. 


Texas Oil Exploration Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. (3/2) 

Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Pricee—25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To drill oil and gas wells and for acquisition of 
properties. Underwriter—Peter W. Spiess Co., New York 
* Uarco, Inc., Chicago, il. 
Feb. 11 (letter of notification) 2,800 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$18.75 per share. Proceeds— 
George Buffington, the selling stockhoider. Underwriter 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


United Petroleum & Mining Corp., Bismarck, N. D. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
voting stock and 150,00 shares of 4% class B non-votin 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To purchase o 
and gas leases. Office—222 Main Street, Bismarck, N. D 
Underwriter—John G. Kinnard & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


United Security Life, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dec. 2 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) and 2,500 
be sold in units of 30 shares 
Price—$120 per unit. Preceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—7 Weldon, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter 
—Life Underwriters, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


United States Spring & Bumper Co. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of commen 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To John 
B. Rauen, the selling stockholder. Office — 4951 Aleoa 
Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. Underwriter — William R. 
Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov: 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 


cents) to be offered. in units of one $50 debenture and — 


one share of stock. Priee — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stoek and private sale of $55,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build-a- 1,030 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, Weld & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 


.. fering—Expected in the Spring of 1953. 
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West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—-Expected in 
the Spring of 1953. 


Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 2,007.8 shares of common 
stock (no par), being offered for subscription by 
minority common stockholders of record Feb. 4 at rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares held; rights to 
expire on Feb. 27. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the parent, will subscribe for an additional 1,047,992.2 
shares. Price—$40 per share. Preceeds—For expansion 
and general corporate purposes. Office—195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Westshore Hospital, inc., Tampa, Fila. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (of which 1,250 shares will be issued to Dr. Samuel 
G. Hibbs and John R. Himes for services rendered). 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For property 
and equipment expenses. Office—349 Plant Ave., Tampa, 
Fla. Underwriter—Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa, Fla. 


York-Hoover Corp., York, Pa. 
Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 12,490 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$8 per share. Proceeds—To nine 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd 
and Stroud & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prospective Offerings 
Alabama Power Co. (5/12) 

Jan. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of $18,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. Preceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable Securities 
Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Registratien—-Planned for April 10. Bids—Tentatively 
expected at 11 a.m. (EST) on May 12. 


AMilied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Feb. 4 company announced that company plans to sell 
publicly not in excess of $200,000,000 principal amount 
of long-term sinking fund debentures through an un- 
derwriting group. Preceeds—To be used for expansion, 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Under 
writer—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. : 


® Aluminium Ltd. 

Feb. 12 it was reported company may be in the market 
this spring with a financing program to raise about $40,- 
000,000. A 1-for-10 offering of common stock (about 
818,658 shares) is said to be under study. Proceeds—For 
expansion program. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp. and A, E. Ames & Co., Ltd., acted as dealer-man- 
agers in October, 1951, stock offering to stockholders. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. , 
Dec. 15 it was reported company may issue and sell, 
probably in June, 1953, about $15,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and Central Re- 
public Co. (jointly). 


Baker-Raulang Co. 
Jan. 12 it was reported company late in 1953 may sell 
about $800,000 to $1,000,000 convertible preferred or 
common stock. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writers—May be Riter & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
both of New York. 


California Electric Power Co. (3/31) 

Jan. 29 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
136,249 additional shares of common stock (par $1). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. 
and J. A. Hogle & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids 
—Tentatively scheduled te be received on March 31. 


® California Electric Power Co. (4/6) lh te 

29 it was announced company proposes the sale 
of $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. To re- 
pay bank loans and for new co . Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers. Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received on April 6. 


Central Maine Power Co. 

Jan. 2 it was reported company plans sale later this 
year of $10,000,000 common stock (in addition to $10,- 
000,000 of first and general mortgage bonds, see above) 
after distribution by New England Public Service Co. of 
its holdings of Central Maine Power Co. common stock. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody. 
& Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc.; A. C. Allyn & Co., 
poy ces Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc, . { foemagy 
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Central RR. of New Jersey (3/2) 
Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
March 2 for the purchase from it of $2,460,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. 


* Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (3/12) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
March 12 for the purchase from it of $7,950,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 


are & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler. 


%* Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR. (3/5) 

Bids will be received by the company at 332 So. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill., up to noon (CST) on March 
5 for the purchase from it of $2,100,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series J, to be dated March 1, 1953 and to 
mature in 30 equal semiannual installments from Sept. 1, 
1953 to March 1, 1968, inclusive. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; R. 
W. Pressprich & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Chicago Great Western Ry. 

Jan. 9 William N. Deramus, 3rd, President, stated that 
the company is planning issuance and sale of $6,000,000 
collateral trust bonds to be secured by $9,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds held in the treasury. Proceeds—To pay 
off $3,000,000 of notes and for working capital. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


* Chi o & North Western Ry. (3/5) 

Bids will be received by the company at 400 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Ill., up to noon (CST) on March 5 
for the purchase from it of $8,400,000 equipment trust 
eertificates to be dated April 1, 1953, and to mature in 
15 equal annual instalments from April 1, 1954, to 1968, 
inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Cinerama Productions Corp. 
Jan..9 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of about 500,000 shares of common stock. Price—Ex- 


pected to be around $10 per share. Underwriter—Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., New York. 


- Columbia. Gas System, inc., N. Y. 
Oct. 10 it was announced eompany plans to issue and ¢ell 
common stock and additional debentures early in the 
Spring of 1953. Proceeds—To bank loans and for 
<onstruction program. Company sought SEC author- 
ity to berrow from banks an aggregate of Se iisdine. 
nderwriters—To be determined by competitive . 
Probable bidders: For stock, Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fen- 
mer & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and R. W. Pressprich 
& Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. For debentures, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 
*% Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 6 it was reported company is considering debt fi- 
nancing, probably a maximum of $35,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000. If competitive, probable bidders may ipclude: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly). Offering— 
"Tentatively expected in late spring. 
@ Culver Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 22 it was announced that company proposes to 
offer to stockholders of record Jan. 13 a total of 
23,640 additional shares of common stock on a share-for- 


share basis. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds—For- 


investment. Office—105 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Underwriter—None. 

* Detroit Edison Co. 

Feb. 9 it was announced company plans to issue an un- 
specified amount of convertible debentures, which may 
first be offered for subscription by stockholders. Pro- 
«eeds—To retire bank loans and to meet construction 
<osts. Meeting—Stockholders on April 14 will vote on 
authorizing the new debentures. Underwriter—None. 


Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co. 
Jan. 23 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell 23,698 additional shares of capital stock (par $25) to 
its stockholders on a 1-for-5 basis, subject to their ap- 
proval on Feb. 25. Proceeds—To repay short-term bor- 
wowings. 


Florida Power & Light Co. (4/7) 
Jan.,,7 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
—To pay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
“The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Shields & Co.; White, Weld & Co. Bids — 
corey April 7. Registration—Tentatively planned for 

arch 2. 


Follansbee Steel Corp. 

Dec. 16, M. A. Follansbee, President, said the company 
plans additional equity financing, totaling about $4,500,- 
900. This may be done through a rights offering to 
stockholders. Proceeds—Together with funds from pro- 
posed $29,500.000 RFC loan, would be used for expansion 
program. Underwriters—May include Cohu & Co., New 
York. Offering—Expected in February. 


General Contract Corp. 
Jan. 14 stockholders voted to approve a new issue of 
500,000 shares of authorized 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). These are to be first offered 
for subscription by common stockholders on the basis of 
about one-third share for each common share held; then 
to holders of 5% preferred stock (par $100) and of 5% 
preferred stock (par $20); thereafter to holders of 5% 
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preferred stock, series A, (par $10); and any unsub- 
scribed shares to public. Preceeds—To redeem $10 par 
5% preferred stock (61,881 shares outstanding at Nov. 
30, 1952) and for working capital. Price—$11 per share. 
Underwriter—G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
® General Public Utilities Corp. 
Feb. 11 it was reported company is planning issuance 
and sale this summer of additional common stock to 
common stockholders on a 1-for-15 basis. Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted as clearing agent in last 
stock offer. 

Georgia Power Co. (3/24) 
Feb. 9, company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Shields & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Registration—Planned 
for Feb. 20. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
at 11 a.m. (EST) on March 24. 

Georgia Power Co. (3/24) 
Feb. 9, company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell 100,000 shares of preferred stock (no par). Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received at 11 a.m. (EST) on March 24. 
Registration—Scheduled for Feb. 20. 

Guif Power Co. (6/9) 
Jan. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
of $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Leh- 
man Brothers. Registration—Planned for May 8. Bids— 
Tentatively expected at 11: a.m. (EST) on June 9. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Jan. 16, it was announced company is planning to sel) 
$6,000,000 in common stock in June and a certain amount 
of first mortgage bonds later in the year. Proceeds—For 
construction program, expected to cost between $26,000,- 
000 and $28,000,000 this year. The exact amount of the 
bond offering has not yet been determined. Under- 
writers—For common stock to be determined by compet- 
itive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


*% Helicopter Air Service, iInc., Chicago, Ill. 
Feb. 9 it was reported company has applied to the CAB 
for a certificate of convenience covering service from 
Detroit to Cleveland, and also in Chicago, where the 
company is now operating a mail pick-up service in sub- 
urban' towns. Underwriter—May be Cruttenden & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

iMinois Central RR. (2/19) 
Bids will be received up to noon (CST) on Feb. 19 at 
the company’s office, 135 East 11th Place, Chicago 5, IIL., 
for the purchase from it of $4,500,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series 37 to be dated March 1, 1953, and 
to mature in 30 semi-annual instalments. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


® Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 11 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$8,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Underwrit- 
ers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probabie 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros & Hutzler; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Probably in April, 1953. 


* Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Feb. 11 it was announced company plans to offer and 
sell to common stockholders about 142,000 shares of addi- 
tional common stock (par $1) on a basis of one new 
share for each eight shares held. This will follow ap- 
proval on March 31 of a split up of each present no par 
common share into two shares of $1 par value. Under- 
writers—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
both of New York. 


* Kentucky Utilities Co. (4/17) 

Jan. 30 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on April 17. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

Dec. 15 it was announced company has established a 
bank credit in the amount of $40,300,000 extending to 
Dec. 1, 1953, to be refinanced by the issuance of new 
securities. Underwriters—(1) For common stock, prob- 
ably Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). (2) For preferred stock, may be W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. (3) For bonds, to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
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Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 15 it was announced company may issue and sell 
in mid-year about $10,000,000 of first mortgage bondm 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loe 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Blyth & Co., Ines 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Sale— 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; W. C. Langley & Co., The First 
Boston Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merril— 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Maine Central RR. (2/25) 

Feb. 10 it was announced company will issue and 

$17,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral bonds due Fel. 
1, 1983. Proceeds—-For refunding. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; W. CL 
Langley & Co.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Bostom 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Blyth && 
Co., Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids—To be received up 
to noon (EST) Feb. 25 at 222 St. John St., Portland, Me. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. (3/27) 

Jan. 7, Ralph E. DeSimone, President, announced that 
primary rights would be issued to common stockholders 
of record March 27, 1953, to subscribe to additional 
common stock on basis of one new share for each five 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); right= 
will expire on April 14. There are presently outstanding 
550,282 ($12.50 par) common shares, including shares 
reserved for scrip. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. 

® Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Feb. 11 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in May about $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due .1983. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 

& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, scepety 
& Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly). 

Middie South Utilities, Inc. * 
Feb. 3 it was reported company may later this year issue 
and sell about $15,000,000 of additional common stock. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans, etc. Underwriters—Toe 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidde 
Blyth & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and M 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Bre— 
thers; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). bit 


a 
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Monongahela Power Co. ; 
Dec. 11 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale near the middle of 1953 of $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competi 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine; 
W. C. Langley & Co. and the First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Glore 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Equitable Securitie 
Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. oe 


New England Electric System 

Jan. 22 it was announced stockholders on Feb. 24 will 
vote on increasing authorized common stock from 8,500,— 
000 to 11,500,000 shares and on a provision to provide 
in connection with preemptive offerings to stockholders 
that cash or full share rights may be issued in lieu of 
rights to fractional shares. Underwriters—To be deter— 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Not expected till later in year. 


® New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 11 it was announced company plans issue and sale 
of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomem 
Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Union Se- 
curities Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering— 
Probably in May or June. 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. (4/14) 
Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to sell about 
$6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Pre- 
ceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be de— 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable biddeérst 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp. Bids — Tentatively scheduled to be received 
on April 14. 

New York Central RR. (3/4) 
Feb. 3 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
at competitive bidding on March 4 an issue of $9,375,000 
equipment trust certificates due in instalments over @ 
period of 15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Jan. 7 it was announced that company plans to issue an@ 
sell an additional $23,000,000 of new securities in the 
near future (in addition to 80,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock recently offered). Proceeds—For new 
construction. 


@ Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 4 filed an amended application with FPC for au- 
thority to construct pipeline facilities to cost an esti- 
mated $66,248,000 (compared with previous request 
covering $69,826,000). This would include about 425 


miles of main pipeline. Probable bidders for $40,000,000 
Continued on page 5€ 
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of debentures or bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly). Common stock financing will probably 
be done via rights. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Nov. 13 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell additional common stock at about a one-for-ten 
basis (2,411,945 shares of common stock outstanding). 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


® Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 

Jan. 29 company received FPC permission to file a third 
substitute application proposing to construct a 1,466- 
mile transmission line extending from the San Juan 
Basin in New Maxico and Colorado to market areas in 
the Pacific Northwest. Estimated overall capital cost 
of the project is $186,000,000, including $2,000,000 for 
working capital. Financing is expected to consist of first 
mortgage pipe line bonds and preferred and common 
stocks. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York, and Dominion Secu- 
rities Corp. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dec. 17 Mark R. Sullivan, President, announced that 
company in 1953 will borrow some $125,000,000 from 
banks to be refinanced later in year, probably by offer- 
ing of bonds and additional common stock. Probable 
bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Stock would be of- 
fered to stockholders, without underwriting. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, owns 91.25% of 
Pacific common shares. 


Penirsular Telephone Co. 

Jan. 27 it was announced company plans to offer for 
subscription by its common stockholders one additional 
share for each five shares held (including the shares to 
be issued upon payment to common stockholders of 
record Feb. 9 of a 20% stock dividend). Price—To be 
named later. Proceeds—For new construction and ad- 
ditions to property. Underwriters — May be Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Coggeshall & Hicks and G. H. Walker 
& Co. 


® Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Feb. 11 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in June about $12,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 
and a like amount later on. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriters—To be determined by Competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co, 

Jan. 23, Charles E. Oakes, resident, announced that 
new financing this year will require the sale of from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, with 
total financing for the four-year period running about 
$65,000,000. If sold competitively, probable bidders may 
include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Oct. 24 it was announced that company and each of its 
subsidiaries will issue mortgage bonds or other debt 
securities. Proceeds—To finance construction programs. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidders. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
® Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Feb. 4 company filed an amended application with FPC 
for authority to construct a 163-mile pipeline system at 
an estimated cost of $40,269,000. Probable underwriters 
for convertible notes and stock; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp.; and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. 
Of the stock of this company, 51% is now owned by 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 

Nov. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell approximately $5,000,000 of bonds in May or June, 
1953, and in the latter part of 1953 to issue sufficient 
common shares to raise about $4,000,000. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Klaas’ Peabey £ and Sipe Ca tac Gus 
. y . an 0., Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. “ . de 

* Public Service Co. of New Mexico (3/17) 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
30,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
aoe ae Feons ae. area: aap new construc- 
, . Re ration—Expec about Feb. 25. U - 
writer—Allen & Co., New York. wierd neat 

*& Public Service Co. of Oklahoma (3/17) 

Jan, 30 it was reported company may issue and sell 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982 Praceed<— 
For construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable biddérs: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan 
& Co.: Merriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union Securities Corp. 
some, Tentatively expected to be received on 


‘ ear Service ate & Gas Co. 
was repo company plans issuance and sale 
in May of $50,000,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds. 
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Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by. competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


® Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (3/18) 

Jan. 20, George H. Blake, President, announced that as a 
first step in raising funds to carry forward théscompany’s 
construction program (to involve approximately $90,- 
000,000 in 1953) it contemplates selling 750.000 “@Harés 
of common steck. Underwriters—Last public stock fi- 
nancing in 1952 was handled by Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Drexel & Co. und Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Tentatively expected to be received on March 18. 


Resort Airlines, Inc. (2/20) 
Feb. 6 it was announced company plans to offer for sub- 
scription by minority stockholders of record Feb. 20, 
1.449.374 additional shares of capital stock (par 10 cents) 
at rate of one new share for each share held; rights to 
expire about March 16. Price—20 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital, etc. Underwriter—None, but 
Fiduciary Management, Inc., owner of 8,956,240 shares, 
will buy all unsubscribed shares. 


Rockland Light & Power Co. 

Nov. 12, F. L. Lovett, President, announced company ex- 
pects to raise about $24,000,000 in the next two years 
through sale of bonds, and preferred and common stock, 
viz: $5,500,000 of first mortgage bonds and $5,500,000 
prefererd stock in 1953 and $6,000,000 bonds, $6,000,000 
preferred stock, and $1,000,000 common stock in 1954. 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters — For 
bonds and preferred stock may be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Estabrook & Co. (2) For preferred—Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; W. C. 
Langley & Co.; Estabrook & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly). Common stock will probably be offered 
for subscription by stockholders. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans some 
new common stock financing in the near future. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and San Francisco. 


Seaboard Finance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Feb. 9, Paul A. Appleby, President, announced plans for 
offering an issue of non-convertible preferred stock (no 
par). Proceeds — For working capital and expansion. 
Underwriter—tThe First Boston Corp. 


Smith (Alexander), Inc. 
Jan. 16 it was announced company proposes to offer 


additional common stock to its common stockholders. 
Steckholders will vote April 15 on plan. Underwriters— 


May be Morgan Stanley & Co. and Dominick & Domi-_ 


nick, both of New York. 


% Southern California Gas Co. 

Jan. 30 this company and Southern Counties Gas Co. 
applied to California P. U. Commission for authority to 
construct a 73-mile pipe line and other facilities at an 
estimated cost of $7,482,194. Of the total, Southern Cali- 
fornia would spend $5.600,000, and Southern Counties the 
balance. Bonds would be sold to pay one-half of the 
cost, and the remainder of the proceeds to come from 
sale of common stock to Pacific Lighting Corp., the 
parent. Underwriters—For bonds, to be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders for Southern 
California bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Probable bidders for Southern Counties 
bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld 
& Company. 


Southern Co. (4/15) 
Jan. 28 it was reported company plans offering of about 
1,000,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5) to 
stockholders of record about April 15 on a basis of one 
new share for each 17 shares held; rights to expire on 
May 7. Price—Expected to be named by company on 
April 13. Proceeds—To increase investments in subsid- 
iaries. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly): 
First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley 
& Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected 
to be received at 11 a.m. (EST) on April 15. Registration 
—Planned for March 13. 


* Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 
See Southern Celifornia Gas Co. above. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. (3/25) 
Jan. 30 it was announced company has applied to Indiana 
P. S. Commission for authority to issue 114,167 additional 
shares of its common stock (no par), to be offered first 
to common stockholders of record March 25 on the basis 
of one new share for each six shares held; rights to ex- 
pire on April 10. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter — 
Smith, Barney & Co. handled the last common stock of- 
fering in January, 1949. 

Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Nov. 3 FPC authorized company to construct pipeline 
facilities estimated to cost $32,518,500. On Sept. 15 
it had been announced that the company expects to 
sell additional bonds during the first six months of 
1953 in the amount then permissible under its mortgage 
indenture, and to provide for other permanent financing 


by the sale of additional first mortgage bonds or other 
securities in such amounts as may be appropriate at the 
time. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston aos Blyth 
& Co. Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Any 
stock financing may be via stockholders. 


Southern Ry. 
Dec. 23 it was announced company plans to issue and 


sell $10,000,000 of St. Louis-Louisville division first 
mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For refunding. Underwriters 


Te be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 


bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Had been tentatively 
scheduled for Jan. 22, but offering has been deferred 
due to market conditions. 


State Bank of Albany, N. Y. 
Feb. 2 the bank offered to its stockholders 101,725 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of 
one new share for each three shares held Jan. 29: rights 
to expire Feb. 20. Price — $25 per share. Proceeds — To 
increase capital and surplus. Underwriter — Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, New York. 


Texas Electric Service Co. (4/13) 

Dec. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$9,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 and 80.000 
shares of preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For stock, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly): Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. (2) For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: Union Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected on April 13. Registartion—Tentatively sched- 
uled for March 5. 


Texas Power & Light Co. 

Dec. 15 it was reported company may sel] about $11,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart’ & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); The First Boston Corp.: Union Secu- 
rities Corp.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers. Offer- 
ing—Tentatively expected in May. 


Texas Utilities Co. 
Dec. 15 it was reported that following completion of 
proposed financing by Dallas Power & Light Co., Texas 
Electric Service Co. and Texas Power & Light Co., sub- 
sidiaries (which see) the parent plans to offer additional 
common stock to stockholders. Underwriters — Union 
Securities Corp., New York. 


Toledo Edison Co. 

Oct. 3 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
$7,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp. and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Smith, 
Barney & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 
Offering—Probably early in 1953. 


* Trans-Northwest Gas, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 4 sought FPC authority to construct and operate a 
pipeline system to serve eastern Washington and north- 
ern Idaho to cost an estimated $19,765,480. Underwriter 
May be Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


*% United Gas Corp. 

Feb. 11 it was reported company may issue and sel] in 
May or June about $20,000,000 of common stock to com- 
mon stockholders on a 1-for-15 basis and $30,000,000 of 
debentures. Proceeds—For 1953 construction program. 
Underwriters—For stock, none. For debentures, to be 
determinedby competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.,; White, 
Weld & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). 


* Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 

Feb. 2 it was announced the additional financing will be 
required during the early part of this year to carry out 
construction program. Type of financing has not yet 
been worked out. Underwriters — Harris. Hall & Co. 
(Inc.), Chicago, Ill... and The First Trust Co. of Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

Nov,» 26 it was announced that company plans permanent 
financing prior to June 1, 1953, which may include the 
issuance and sale of between $7,030,000 and $8,000,000 
of bonds and from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 of preferred 
stock. An indeterminate number of shares of -cmmon 
stock may be offered late in 1953 or early im 1954. Stock 
financing, if negotiated, may be handled by The First 
Boston Corp. and Robert W. Baird & Co. Probable bid- 
ders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The Pirst 
Bostén Corp.: Union Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Shields & Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane: Harris. Hall & Co. (Inc.): Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
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Join King Merritt 
(Speci1l to Tue Frvancrat Caronticiz) 
BENICIA, Calif. — George T. 
Barkley and Arthur L. Larson 
have become affiliated with King 
Mérritt & Company, Inc. 


Douglass Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tae Financia CmRonicie) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Lil- 
lian H. Nicolosi has become con- 
nettei with Douglass & Co., 464 
North Bedford Drive. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to Tae Frvancrat CHtrowrciz) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Noel 
McVickar, Jr. has joined the staff 
of Shearson, Hammill & Co., 9608 
Santa Monica Boulevard. Mr. Mc- 
Vickar was previously with Daniel 
Reeves & Co. 


With Taylor & Co. 


(Specic! to THe FINancriaL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. 
Lorenz C. Evers has become asso- 
ciated with Taylor and Company, 
364 North Camden Drive. 


Two With Waddell Reed 


(Specie! to Tae FINnanciAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Don- 
ald Eisner and Hazel M. Rivett 
have joined the staff of Waddell 
& Reed, Inc., 8943 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


With Floyd A. Allen 


(Speei2l to Tae Financia, CHRONICLE) 

_ LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Jo- 
seph Sattler is now connected 
with Floyd A. Allen & Company, 
Inc., 650 South Grand Avenue. 
Mr. Sattler was previously with 
Standard Investment Co. of Cali- 
fornia and Gross, Rogers & Co. 


Joins Hemphill, Noyes 

(Specie! to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Justin 
S. Federman has been added to 
the staff of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., 510 West Sixth Street. 





"DIVIDEND NOTICES 
J. I. Case Company 


(Incerporated) 
Racine, Wts., February 16, 1953 


A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the out- 
standing Preferred Stccx cf this Company has 
been dec.ared payable apri: 1, i953, ana a d.y.- 
eP¢ of 27*)c per share upon the outstanting 

; r value Commcn S cck of this Com- 
pany has been d-clared payab- April 1, 1953, 
to holders of record at the close of business 
Mareh 12, 1963 has 

Youu 





B. PETERS, Secretary. 





GREEN BAY & bs ted RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


. The Board of Ditectors has fixed and & 
tlared $50.00 the amcunt payable on Class * 
Debentures (Payment No. 67), anda dividend 
‘of “$5.00 to be payadle on the capital stock out 
of net earnings for the year 1 - eee at 
Room No. 2400, No. 20 Exchange iew 
York 5, New York. or and after February 24, 
1953. The dividend on the stock will be paid 
+o stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Fcbruary 13, 1953 
No payment was fixed and declared as pay- 
5 ~ rn es. 
W. COX, Secretary. 
New York. New York. "Simeey 29; 1953. 


able on Class “B 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street,New York 5,N. Y. 


Dividend No. 45 


on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1953. to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
27. 1953 om the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


Water A. P: 
February 11, 1953. 





TERSON, Treasurer 














With E. F. Hutton 


(Special to Tue FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
H. Kennedy is now affiliated “on 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 
South Sring Street. 


With Kerr & Bell 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Abie S. 
Ohanian is now with Kerr & Bell, 
210 West Seventh Street, mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. He was previously with 
Edgerton, Wykoff & Co. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





66th 
Dividend 
COMMON 
Stock 








AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, INC. 


{ 

§ The Board of Directors of American 
{Export Lines, Inc., at a meeting held 
{February 13, 1953, declared a quarte:ly 
dividend of thirty-seven and one-half 
Scents ($.37%) per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable March 13, 1953, to 
§stockholders of record March 2, 1953. 


) C. J. Kinney 
Secretary-Treasurer 
) February 13, 1953 r 








E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, February 16, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12. a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87'/.¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1953; also 85¢ 
a shore on the Common Stock as the first 
interim dividend for 1953, payable March 
14, 1953, to stockholders of record ot the 
close of business on February 24, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





COMPANY 








divi- 
per share has 
on the Gapital Stock 


gular quarterly 

dens y 50¢ 
been declared of this 
Company, payable March 17, 1953, to 
sto ckholde rs of record February 28, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
February 17, 1953. 


On February 17, 1953, a dividend of Fifty Cents 
($.50) per share Was declared On the 2,658,230 
shares 
Corporation now Outstanding, payable March at a meeting held 

13, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close dividend of 75 cents 
mon Stock of the 
WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer March 12, 1953, to shar 
New York, N. Y at the close of 


of business March 2, 





Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 98 


of the Capital Stock of Newmont Mining 
1953. 


.. February 17, 1953. ' 
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FLOOR 

THE i 
ENCAUSTIC TILING . 
CGMPANY, INC. Common 


PTienc, Sheek 
The Board of Direc Dividend 
tors has today de- 


clared a quarterly dividend of 
12% cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable March 3, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
on February 25, 1953. 

G. W. THORP, JR. 


ireasu: er 


sds seneceuyrsrererecasnsars 


Fehruary 13, 4953 


Seenescetnesrenssisysorenronet 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
February 18, 1953 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 


Company, payable on March 31, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the clos¢ of 
business on March 13, 1953. Checks will 


be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


JM 


eae oGoeUuCctTS 


Johns-Manville 


Corporation 





1953. Checks will be mailed. 


February 16, 1953. 


PITTSBURGH 





today, declared a ¢ 
t share on 
pany, 
eholders 
February 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


business on 


The Board of Directors of 


CONSOLIDATION 
-COAL COMPANY 


payable on 
of 


Secretary-Treasurer 





CIVIDEN)D 

The Board of Directors declared a dividénd 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable March 12. 1953, to holders of 
record March 2, 1953. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasarer 





Vice Pres. & Treasurer 


— si 


(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Campporation 
DIVIDEND No. 73 
A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
March 31, 1953, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on 
March 4, 1953. 








A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


February 14, 1953. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 














DIVIDEND 


The Beard of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share and an extra dividend of fifteen 
cents (15c) per share, on the capital stock 
(without par value) of the Corporation, 
Payable March 16, 1953, to stockholders of 
record February 27, 1953. 

L. G. REGNER, Secretary. 


February 17, 1953. 











BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At a meeting of Directors held Febru- 
ary 19, 1953 in Lendon it was decided 
to pay on March 31, 1953 first Interim 
Dividend of One Shilling for each One 
Pound of Ordinary Stock for the year 
ending September 30, 1953 on the issued 
Ordinary Stock of the Company, free of 
United Kingdom income Tax. 


Also decided to pay on the same day 
half-yearly dividend of 2'.% (less tax) 





r - - —— 


| AMERICAN 


| e 


— } 


| 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 1} 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- | 
can Cyanamid Company today || 
deciared a quarterly dividend of || 
e‘ghty-seven and one-half cents 

> (8742) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company's 342° 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. Series 
A and Series B, payable April 1. 








LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


Metiichen National Bank, 
Metuchen, in the State of New Jersey, 
closing its affairs. 





Rector Street, Metuchen, N. J. 


Phi! T. Ruegger 
Thomas D. Ainslie 
Louis H. Meade 


Liquidating Committee 


Dated: January 29, 1953. 


located - can Cyanamid Company today de- || 
All creditors of the 
Association are therefore hereby notified 
to present claims to the undersigned, at 85 


1953, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business | 
March 3, 1953. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors of Ameri- 


clared a quarterly dividend of fifty || 
cents (50¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company. payable || 
|| Merch 27, 1953, to the holders of || 
|} such stock of record at the close || 
March 3, 1953. i} 


R. 8S. KYLE, Secretary i] 
New York February 17, 1953. 1 


of business 








on the issued 5% Preference Stock. 


Coupon No. 215 must be used for 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock and 
Coupon No. 99 must be used for divi- 
dend on the 5% Preference Stock. All 
transfers received in London on or be- 
fore February 27th will be in time for 
payment of dividends to transferees. 


Also decided to pay on April 30, 1953 
half-yearly dividend of 3% (less tax) 
on issued 6% Preference Stock. All 
transfers. received in Lendon on or 
before April 7, 1953 will be in time for 
payment of dividends to transferees. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XII1(1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a 
tax credit under Section 131 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code 
can by application to the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York obtain 
certificates giving particulars of rates 
of United Kingdom Income Tax appro- 
priate to all the above mentioned 


dividends. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
February 10, 1953 














Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK,.N. J. 





PHELPS 








QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1953, all pay- 
able on or before March 31, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 2, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 








N{PUBLIC SERVICE 
UF RossRoADs OF THE EAST 





DODGE 
CORPORATION 


® 
The Board of Directors has 


declared a quarterly dividend 
of Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per 
share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable March 10, 
1953 to stockholders of record 


February 25, 1953. 
M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


February 13, 1953 





~~ 
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REEVES BROTHERS, mc. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 30c per 


share has been declared, payable 
March 13, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 2, 1953. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurér 
February 16, 1953. 











BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS OF 
ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE STOCK 
WARRANTS TO BEARER. 


A first interim dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock for the year ending 30th 
September 1953 of one shilling for each 
£1 of Ordinary Stock, free of United 
Kingdom Income Tax will be payable 
on 31st March, 1953. 

Holders of Bearer Stock to obtain this 
dividend must deposit Coupon Ne. 215 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 32, Lombard Street, Loadon, 
E.C.3., for examination five clear busi- 
ness days (excluding Saturday) before 
payment is made. 

The usual half-yearly dividend of 
214% on the 5% Preference Stock (less 
Income Tax) for the year ending 30th 
September next will also be payable on 
the 31st March, 1953. 

Coupon No. 99 must be deposited with 
the National Provincial Bank Limited, 
Savoy Court, Strand, London, WC. 2., 
for examination five clear business days 
(exeluding Saturday) before payment 
is made. 


DATED 16th February, 1953. 
BY ORDER 


A. D. McCORMICK, 
SECRETARY. 
Rusham House, 
Egham, Surrey. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XII1 (1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a tax 
credit under Section 131 of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code can by 
application to Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York obtain certificates 
particulars of rates of United Ki 
Income Tax appropriate to all the above 
mentioned dividends. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock oi 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record Mareh 13, 1963 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 





\ Boston, Mass., February 16, 1953 / 
















On Jan. 29, 
dividend No. 


share was 


April |; 


business 
1953. 





YALE & TOWNE 


50¢ PER SHARE 


1953, 
259 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
declared 
by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
1953, to 
stockholders .of rec- 
ord at the close of 
Merch 10, 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. 0. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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Behind - the -Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Some 
@ay, a suitably discreet time 
after the first session of the 
Eighty-third Congress has van- 
ished into history, it is possible 
to imagine most of the bigwigs 
@f the Republican party con- 
@laving to give the lovable old 
Dan Reed a testimonial dinner. 

For Dan has given the GOP 
its biggest propaganda break in 
wecent history. 

Alli the palaver about whether 
the Reed tax cut bill will or 
will not pass, will be bottled up, 

@tc., has not changed one 
fota the fundamental outlook for 
or against tax relief. 


This outlook, as the President 
and Bob Taft and all the other 
wesponsibles have stated it, is 

the Federal budget shall 

&-< be balanced first. After that, tax 

m can come. All Uncle 

has done has been to jump 

gun and sincerely toot his 

for the bill to end the Ex- 

Profits Tax on June 30 and 

the same time wipe out the 

geecend or final personal income 
tax of 1951. 


20 years the GOP has 
harping at the unbalanced 

of the Roosevelt-Tru- 

era. For two decades the 

has been asserting the 

meed for balancing the budget. 


uently, for the GOP, in 
the few weeks after it as- 


fice, to hold forth has- 
official promise of tax 
would be to give the 


Democratic opposition the most 
wenderful opening. The GOP is 
mot falling for that. Likewise it 
is récognizing that outpayments 
for price supports, or for a pos- 
enlarged Korean war, or 
fer other unforeseen contingen- 
cies could preclude balancing 
the budget in fiscal 1954. Then 
af the GOP had prematurely 
premised tax relief, it would be 
doubly ridiculous. It would have 
beth vitiated its firm stand. of 
for a balanced budget, 
end up having to renege on 
promise if circumstances 
did not perinit. 

The idea of balancing the 
first is no mere pose, 
. but the ardent belief 
great majority of the Re- 
on both ends of Penn- 

Avenue. 
Chairman Dan Reed of 
ays and Means Committee, 
to run the tax cut race- 
before the budget-is- 
gun has been fired, 
the GOP this best propa- 
break in years. By issu- 
statements every other day 
g down one of their very 
ys, the GOP has been 
get across te even the 
e as it never could 
n done otherwise, the 
that Republicans mean 
when they say they 
want to balance the budget first. 
Actually, assuming the retired 
Traman’s estimate of expendi- 
teres for fiscal 1954 is in all 
Probability too high, as usual, 
and assuming some success with 
a@ recission of existing expendi- 
tures, and also assuming that 
Charley Wilson at Defense can 
erack some brass heads and re- 
@uce the proliferation and vari- 
of duplicating weapons the 
tary is ordering, there will 
be elbow room to balance the 
budget and pass the Reed bill, 


i 


. 
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-. ares the -statement «is. werth . 


But, Republicans are empha- 
tic in pointing out, they will 
wait to see what success they 
have in promoting a balanced 
budget, and what luck they 
have in aveiding unforeseen 
contingencies. That will be in 
May or June. But with a decent 
break, it will be the Reed bill. 


Seek New Form of EPT 


Some of the brighter boys are 
now working on a new form of 
“Excess Profits Tax.” 


The present tax arbitrarily 
assumes that any income above 
an average of certain base years 
is “excess” and applies the tax 
to the alleged excess. 


Pressure for the notion of an 
“Excess Profits Tax” comes from 
two main sources, First, there 
are those who fuzzily think that 
such a tax can “take the profit 
out of war.” The need for a tax 
for this purpose has become ob- 
solete with the power of the 
procurement agencies to “re- 
price” all defense contracts, even 
those let on competitive bids, 
every 90 days, and with the fur- 
ther power of the government 
to renegotiate and recapture un- 
due profits of any defense con- 
tractor. Both devices can wring 
any handsome profits out of 
contractors. 


Second, the pressure comes 
from the big labor unions. The 
unions want the EPT on the 
theory that if the tax is high 
enough the resistance of man- 
agement te constantly higher 
wage demands will be weak. 


The new scheme is to have 
something like an additional 
three to five points of regular 
corporation income tax above a 
certain base— maybe it would 
be 47% or 50%—called an “Ex- 
cess Profits Tax.” 


Virtue of such a scheme would 
not be the avoidance of a tax 
burden but the avoidance of the 
fantastic headaches which have 
arisen out of the attempt by 
law to legislate against a moral 
concept that certain profits are 
“excess.” 

This special increment of new 
“Excess Profits Tax” would be 
applied only in a war emer- 
gency. It wouldn’t please Wal- 
ter Reuther and Jchn Lewis, but 
it would raise the revenue and 
quiet others. 


Benson Is Firm 


While Agriculture Secretary 
Benson’s stand against price 
supports got considerable atten- 
tion as a result of his address in 
St. Paul, the Secretary’s care- 
fully -composed, affirmative 
statement of his philosophy re- 
ceived only the most inadequate 
attention. 

For 20 years it has been cur- 
rent dogma that what was good 
for farmers was good for the 
country, and no expense was too 
great to maintain farm pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Benson has enunciated a 
philosophy that while farm 
prices do fall and there is some 
need for governmental assist- 
ance, the main problem of farm- 
ers is to adjust their production 
to demand, improve their busi- 
ness themselves, and to get 
along with a minimum of Fed- 
eral bounty. 

Neither this nor any other 
correspondent can adequately 
summarize or extract the Sec- 
retary’s statement briefly, how- 
ever. For those who want to 
see precisely what the new 
philosophy is toward agricul- 
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reading. It is entitled “General 
Statement on Agricultural Pol- 
icy,” by Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Congressional Restiveness Is 
Over-Emphasized 


While, as reported last week, 
there is restiveness in Congress 
over falling farm prices, this 
restiveness, it was ascertained 
upon inquiry, has been over- 
emphasized. 


The chief yelps about falling 
cattle prices have come from 
the Democrats, who are also 
agitated about the price of cot- 
ton. The Democrats will con- 
tinue the drumfire of attack 
against Secretary Benson for 
not using his discretion to sup- 
port cattle and other perish- 
ables, on the theory that if farm 
prices continue to sag, they are 
building up a record for cam- 
paign purposes, If prices, after 
some sagging, hold, as Benson 
seems to expect, then the pub- 
lic will forget the Democratic 
yelps. 

Another source of complaints 
—for the record — has come 
from north central state Con- 
gressmen. These M C’s, however, 
are talking primarily for home 
consumption. and wish to get 
across the point that so long as 
peanuts, cotton, and tobacco— 
southern crops — are supported 
at 90% of parity, they want 
wheat, corn, and dairy product 
prices also subsidized. 


These north central Congress- 
men, however, do not intend to 
follow through and put inten- 
sive heat upon Benson. 


Against the public clamor of 
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“Of course it will look better if you buy the ‘extras’!’’ 


the Democrats and north cen- 
trol state Congressmen, how- 
ever, it is noted that not a single 
Republican in Congress respon- 
sible for farm legislation has 
joined the pack nipping at Mr. 
Benson’s heels. 


Second, by and large, neither 
of the major farm organiza- 
tions, the Farm Bureau or the 
Grange, are criticizing Benson. 
As a matter of fact, these organ- 
izations for a long time have 
felt that ultimately mandatory 
high price supports would de- 
feat the thing they and Benson 
have in common—tTreasury sup- 
port to prevent undue crashes 
in the values of farm commod- 
ities. 

Finally, the cattle industry 
through its own responsible 
spokesmen has not joined the 
clamor for government buying 
of beef cattle. This industry by 
and large has opposed both 
price supports and price control. 
Only a few individuals on the 
fringe of this business are doing 
the hollering. : 


Morse Foreshadows 
New Lefty Line 


After the Treasury has taken 
its first small step toward 
lengthening out the average ma- 
turity of the Federai debt, by 
offering a l-year 244% cer- 
tificate and a 5-year 10-month 
bond, Senator Wayne Morse 
heralded what is going to be 
the inevitable attack of the 
left-wing on the new debt man- 
agement program. 

Morse observed that the Treas- 
ury was paying more money to 
banks and insurance companies 
at the expense of the poor little 
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taxpayer. This reca‘ls an inci- 
dent in the early ’30’s, when the 
Treasury, under President Hoo- 
ver was attempting to wriggle 
out of the short-term box in 
which the money market was 
putting financing. 


Although the longer-term is- 
sue the Treasury offered at the 
time was virtually a failure, an@ 
although Treasury officials by 
Phone put the bite on big insti- 
tutions to take up quotas on this 
issue, this did not stop the left- 
wing press from yelling that 
Mr. Mellon was offering his 
financial clients a nice juicy in- 
terest rate when they would 
lend for three months for next. 
to nething — if Mellen hadn’t 
just been taking care of his pals.. 
as the lefties put it. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter= 
pretation from the nation’s Capitad 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 


Business 


Man’s 


Franz Pick—Pic’s World Currency 
Report, 75. West Street, New York 
6, N. Y.—$25. 


Brazilian Exchange Regulations 
— Translation of implementing 
regulations as revised up to Feb. 
6, 1953—Foreign Division, The 
First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston 6, Mass. 


Consumer Credit Facts for You 
— Wallace P. Mors—Bureau of 
Business Research, Western Re- 
serve University, 167 Public 
Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio— 
Paper—30c. 


France, German and NATO: Our 
Number One Problem—James P. 
Warburg — Current Affairs Press, 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y.—Paper—50c. 


Independent Bank Survivalt 
The Issue for Country Banks in 
New York State—New York State 
Bankers Association, 33 Liberty 
Street, New York 5, N. ¥Y.—paper. 


International Shipping Cartels—. 
Daniel Marx, Jr.—Princeton Uni~- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J— 
Cloth—$6. 


Managing Your Money—J. K. 
Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter —. 
Henry Holt and Company, 382: 
Madison Avenue, New York 17,,. 
N. Y.—Cloth—$4.95. 


Small Lean Laws of the United: 
States—Bureau of Business Re~ 
search, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 167 Public Square, Cleve--. 
land 14, Ohio—Paper—30c. 


Two Ways to Step Strikes — 
Leonard E. Read—Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y.—Paper—No- 
charge for single copies; quantity 
prices on request. 





TRADING MARKETS 


Caribe Stores 
Gorton Pew Fisheries 
George E. Keith Pfds. 

Naumkeag Trust Co. (Mass.) 
Middlesex Cy Nat Bk (Mass.) 
National Co. Common 
Norfolk Cy Trust Co (Mass.) 
Polaroid Co. Pfds. 
Riverside Cement “B” 
Rockwood Co. Pfd. 
Southeastern Public Service 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square. Boston 9, Masa 
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